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MODERN SCIENTIFIC MATERIALISM. 


NOTHING is more strange than the in- 
cessant reproduction of old thoughts un- 
der the guise of new and advanced opin- 
ions. It would seem as if the human 
mind, with all its restless activity, were 
destined to revolve in an endless circle. 
Its progress is marked by many changes 
and discoveries; it sees and understands 
far more clearly the facts that lie along 
the line of its -route, and the modes or 
laws under which these facts occur; but 
this route in its higher levels always re- 
turns upon itself. Nature and all its 
secrets become better known, and the 
powers of Nature are brought more under 
human control; but the sources of Nature 
and life and thought—all the ultimate pro- 
blems of being—never become more 
clearly intelligible. Not only so, but the 
last efforts of human reasoning on these 
subjects are even as the first. Differing 
in form, and even sometimes not greatly 
in form, they are in substance the same. 
Bold as the course of scientific adventure 
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has seemed for a time, it ends very much 
as it began; and men of the nineteenth 
century look over the same abysses of 
speculation as did their forefathers thou- 
sands of years before. No philosophy ot 
Theism can be said to have advanced be- 
yond the Book of Job; and Professor 
Tyndall, addressing the world from the 
throne of modern science—which the 
chair of the British Association ought to 
be—repeats the thoughts of Democritus 
and Epicurus, as the last guesses of the 
modern scientific mind. 

Professor Tyndall is well known as a 
clever and eloquent lecturer on.scientific 
subjects. He has occupied himself with 
the popular exposition of science; and 
whatever doubts may be expressed of the 
solidity of his acquirements and the sound- 
ness and sobriety of his knowledge, none 
can well question that he has succeeded 
brilliantly in his chosen line. Both in this 
country and in America vast audiences 
have listened with enthusiasm to his ex- 
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ositions ; and the wide-spreading interest 
in scientific education is largely indebted 
to his activity and zeal. 

It is not our present purpose to enter 
upon any estimate of Dr. Tyndall’s posi- 
tion as a man of science. The real or 
permanent value of his scientific labours 
are beyond our scope. But when he 
comes forth from his lecture-room to ad- 
dress the world on those old and great 
subjects which lie at the foundation of all 
human knowledge and belief, his utter- 
ances necessarily provoke criticism. Not 
content with the function of expositor, he 
has again, as occasionally before, affected 
the ré/e of Prophet, and invited men to 
look beyond the facts and laws of science 
to the origin of things in its highest sense. 

It may be questioned whether Nature 
has fitted him for this higher 74. A man 
may have a keen and bright intelligence 
eminently fitted for scientific observation 
and discovery, and a fertile and lucid 
power of exposition, and yet no gifts of 
speculation or prophetic depth. The very 
keenness of vision which traverses rapidly 
the superficialities of things, often becomes 
blunted when trying to penetrate below 
the surface. The audacity which minis- 
ters to success in experiment often over- 
leaps itself in the task of thought. Cer- 
tainly neither Dr. Tyndall nor any of his 
school are likely to suffer from any mod- 
esty of effort. If they do not scale the 
barriers which have hitherto confined 
human knowledge, it will not be because 
they have shrunk from assailing them. 


«One remembers an old story of Newton, 


-in the plenitude of his powers and of his 


marvellous discoveries, confessing to his 
immeasurable ignorance ; comparing him- 
self to a child who had only gathered a 


: few pebbles on the shore of a boundless 


sea. “This is possibly a myth, like others 


- of those ages of reverence which have long 


since gone. Our modern scientists (as it 
is the fashion to call them) are certainly 
not animated by any such spirit of modest 
humility: They rejoice in the great 
achievements of the scientific mind, and 


' laud and magnify their own share in them. 


- claimed. for science. 


All “religious theories” must be brought 
to their lecture-rooms and tested. We do 
not quarrel with the pre-eminence thus 
But the spirit in 


which the claim is made is hardly a philo- 
- sophical, and still less a religious spirit. 
. Religion is, after all, a great fact in human 
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life and history—as great as any with 
which science can deal, It is the highest 
of human experiences, and-should never be 
approached without something of the rev- 
erence, and sense of mystery, and tender- 
ness, and *depth of insight which belong 
to its essential nature. It is a great thing, 
no doubt, to extend the boundaries of 
science, and to apply its verifying tests to 
the explanation of all phenomena ; but it 
is also a serious thing to meddle rashly 
with the foundations of human belief and 
society, especially when one has nothing 
better to suggest than the old guesses of 
a philosophy which has more than once 
failed to satisfy even the intellectual aspi- 
rations of mankind. 

Particularly it must be questioned 
whether the position temporarily occupied 
by Professor Tyndall was an appropriate 
one for the ventilation of materialistic 
theories. The British Association has 
outlived the early ridicule with which its 
annual meetings were greeted, and has 
gathered to itself the mass of scientific 
workers in the three countries. It is a 
representative institution, and its annual 
President ought to bear a representative 
character. His private religious opinions, 
or lack of religious opinions, are something 
with which the Association has nothing 
to do; and there is a degree of imperti- 
nence in the obtrusion on such an occasion 
of the “ confession,” whether of a new or 
an old faith. Men do not expect to have 
their religious convictions either helped or 
hindered at the British Association, and it 
is not becoming that they should have to 
complain of the President’s address as dis- 
turbing their customary tone or religious 
thought. If they wished to go into funda- 
mental questions of cosmical origin, and 
the right which the idea of a divine Mind 
rather than mere Force has to stand at 
the head of all things, they would prefer, 
or at least all sensible men would prefer, 
leisure of inquiry and of interrogation fo 
such questions. The chair of the British 
Association, no less than the Christian 
pulpit, offers no opportunity of reply. It 
isa place of privilege, and every such place 
has its decent reserves as well as its duties. 
Professor Huxley,’who has shown his pro- 
phetic aspirations no less than Professor 
Tyndall, and a considerably deeper capa- 
city of treating both philosophical and 
religious questions, wisely abstained as its 
President from turning the British Associa- 

















tion into a propaganda of scientific belief 
or no-belief. He spoke with authority 
on the progress of a most interesting 
branch of science, to the culture of which 
he had devoted himself. It would have 
been well, we think, if Professor Tyndall 
had followed his example, for the sake both 
of his own reputation and of the reputation 
of the British Association. 

For, after all, the British Association, 
while it has survived ridicule, and no 
doubt worked its way into some real func- 
tion of usefulness in the promotion of 
science, is not without its ridiculous side. 
Like every other popular institution, it 
has gathered to itself not only wise and 
able workers in science, but many of those 
spurious theorists, and vague intellectual 
fanatics, who are constantly seeking an 
opportunity of presenting themselves be- 
fore the public. It has its crowds of 
hangers-on who know little of science, 
and not much of anything else, but who 
find its Sections an appropriate sphere for 
their windy declamation on all subjects 
which can possibly be brought within 
their scope. These are the devotees of 
what is known as the Modern Spirit, 
waiting with greedy ears upon the utter- 
ances of its apostles and prophets, and 
ready to catch at any sound of scepticism 
as a breath of life. It is a strange pheno- 
menon, this enthusiasm of unbelief, which 
is in the air of our time, and the rush 
which so many minds are making towards 
negations of some kind or another. There 
is nothing apparently so difficult for men” 
as to stand alone, and calmly inquire into 
the truth of great questions. But few men, 
in point of fact, are fitted by native 
strength of mind or training to face such 
questions themselves. They are either 
scared by them, and so revert to some 
blind form of faith, or vaguely fascinated 
by them, and ready to take up with the 
first daring solution that comes in their 
way. ‘The latter class of enthusiasts are 
apt to fancy themselves independent 
thinkers, because they go with the new 
spirit of the times, and throw off so read- 
ily the garments of their former profession. 
But, in point of fact, they are often more 
bigoted and slavish in thought than the 
blindest partisans of an ancient faith. 
Men and women who profess their inabil- 
ity to believe anything their fathers did, 
“look up,” and feign to be fed with the 
emptiest generalisations of a pseudo- 
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science. They are disciples of authority 
as utterly as those who are willing to ab- 
jure all science at the bidding of a suppos- 
ed supernatural voice. 

It is a bad thing in itself, and it is bad 
for the British Association, to minister to 
the crude appetites of these neophytes of 
the Modern Spirit, who have laid aside re- 
ligion without any capacity of rational 
thought. on their own behalf. Dr. Tyn- 
dall, in his better moments, can hardly be 
gratified by the enthusiasm of such dis- 
ciples; and yet it may be said that they 
are the only class to whom such an ad- 
dress as his would be perfectly welcome. 
His more thoughtful hearers might be 
charmed by its eloquence, and the bril- 
liant clearness and rapid ease of its diction 
here and there; but they must, at the 
same time, have been pained by its one- 
sidedness and superficiality, and the incon- 
clusive vanity of its results. To them it 
could be no revelation to have all things 
traced to a material origin, on the supposi- 
tion of matter being endowed with all pos- 
sible potencies of life. On such a supposi- 
tion hardly anything remains to be ex- 
plained, only that it is as easy to make an 
hypothesis on one side as the other, and 
the hypothesis of the materialist is at least 
as unverifiable as that of the theist. Dr. 
Tyndall himself, no doubt, knows this, and 
the difficulties which beset his own theory 
no less than all theories on the subject. 
But he ought to have remembered that 
there were many of his hearers who could 
receive the theory on trust from him, as a 
sort of temporary Pope of science; and 
that the last thing any really scientific man 
should wish to encourage is that species of 
presumptuous ignorance which mistakes 
hypothesis for fact, and “ guesses after 
truth” for the truth itself. Few things are 
more intolerable than the confidence of ig- 
norance on any subject; but the confi- 
dence of an ignorance that thinks itself in 
the front of knowledge, because it has 
learned the most recent nomenclature of 
scientific pretension, is something from 
which all wise men would shrink, and of 
which all modest men feel ashamed. 

But it is necessary to look more care- 
fully at Professor Tyndall’s address. Our 
criticism will be better applied when we 
have submitted its main points to the re- 
consideration of our readers. It is only 
fair that we should hear him speak for 
himself, and with the force due to the 
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order and connection in which he has 
himself set forth his thoughts. His ad- 
dress is partly historical and partly argu- 
mentative. It is written throughout with 
‘ yreat clearness, and a brilliant lightness 
and expressiveness of touch of which the 
author has frequently shown himself mas- 
ter; and yet, as a whole, there isa lack of 
coherence and higher order of ideas in it. 
He glances from topic to topic with great 
adroitness, and mixes up history with 
argument, and argument with history, in 
ingenious combination: but neither is the 
history accurate or exhaustive, nor the 
argument carried out with consistency and 
force. It is possible, therefore, to mistake 
his meaning here and there, and the exact 
conclusions to which he points; but it is 
hardly possible to misunderstand the drift 
of his thought, and the antagonism which 
he everywhere implies betwixt science and 
religion, or, at least, religion in any fash- 
ion such as men have hitherto been accus- 
tomed to receive it. It will be our care 


in the sequel to show that he, as well as 
his whole school, greatly exaggerate this 
antagonism, and, in fact, only impart any 
reality to it by perverting theological con- 
ceptions on the one hand, and, on the 


other hand, claiming for science what can 
never come within its sphere. 

Dr. Tyndall's address strikes, in its very 
opening sentences, the keynote of this 
alleged opposition betwixt science and re- 
ligion, “An impulse inherent in prime- 
val man,” he says, “turned his thoughts 
and questionings betimes towards the 
sources of natural phenomena. The same 
impulse, inherited and intensified, is the 
spur of scientific action to-day. Deter- 
mined by it, by a process of abstraction 
from experience, we form physical theories 
which lhe beyond the pale of experience, 
but which satisfy the desire of the mind to 
see every natural occurrence resting upon 
a cause. In forming their notions of the 
origin of things, our earliest historic (and 
doubtless, we might add, our prehistoric) 
ancestors pursued, as far as their intelli- 
gence permitted, the same course. They 
also fell back upon experience, but with 
this difference—that the particular experi- 
ences which furnished the weft and woof 
of their theories were drawn, not from the 
study of nature, but from what lay much 
closer to them—the observation of men. 
Their theories, accordingly, took an an- 
‘thropomorphic form. To supersensual 
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beings, which, ‘ however potent’and invisi- 
ble, were nothing but a species of human 
creatures, perhaps raised from among 
mankind, and retaining all human pas- 
sions and appetites,’ were handed over 
the rule and governance of natural pheno- 
mena.” 

The words marked as a quotation in 
this paragraph are from the third section 
of Hume’s ‘ Natural History of Religfon.’ 
The object which Hume has in view is 
not exactly that professed by Professor 
Tyndall; yet the language of the great 
sceptic of the eighteenth century naturally 
comes to the assistance of his followers in 
the nineteenth. It is singular, indeed, 
how all the most characteristic ideas of 
modern positive thought were anticipated 
by Hume, and not merely in vague hint, 
but in clearer and more outspoken words 
than are now frequently used. All the 
prevailing talk as to anthropomorphism is 
merely an echo of Hume, or of the scep- 
tical Philo, who may be supposed to re- 
present him in the ‘ Dialogues concerning 
Natural Religion.’ In the Essay from 
which the above quotation is made, he 
speaks “ of the universal tendency among 
mankind to conceive all beings like them- 
selves, and to transfer to any object those 
qualities with which they are familiarly 
acquainted.”* He is everywhere full of 
the modern conception of mind as the 
mere efflux of Nature, just as “heat or 
cold, attraction or repulsion,” or any 
other phenomenon which falls “ under 
daily observation.”t Nay, he is the 
noted precursor of that very tone of con- 
descension as to religion which is so com- 
mon.to the present school, and which ap- 
pears with such disagreeable emphasis in 
the close of Dr. Tyndall’s address—the 
tone which allows it a subjective validity 
in the region of faith or emotion, but no 
objective validity in the truth of things. 
It is very natural, therefore, to find the 
President of the British Association lean- 
ing upon the arm of the good-natured and 
keen-witted Scotch philosopher, who has 
done so much of the work of thought for 
our modern philosophers before they were 
born. 

All the same, Professor Tyndall hardly 
makes a fair use of the quotation of 
Hume. Hume is writing of the origin of 

* Sect. iii. 

+ Dialogues concerning Natural Religion, 
Part ii. 
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religion, and not of supposed theories of 
“the origin of things.” The origin of 
religion, he maintains, is not to be sought 
in the contemplation of natural phenomena 
—for such a contemplation could hardly 
fail to lead men to the conception of a 
universal cause, or “of one single being 
who bestowed existence and order on 
this vast machine, and adjusted all its 
parts according to one regular plan or 
connected system. . All things,” he 
adds, “in the universe are evidently of a 
piece. Everything is adjusted to every- 
thing. One design prevails throughout 
the whole. And this uniformity leads the 
mind to acknowledge one author.”* It is 
not the observation of nature, but of 
human life in its thousand accidents and 
variations, which leads men to the con- 
ception of a ‘mob of gods’ invested with 
the governance of the world. Whether 
Hume’s theory be correct or not, is no- 
thing to the point. It is a theory of the 
origin of religion in man’s heait that he is 
in quest of, and not a theory of man’s 
earliest thoughts about natural phenomena. 

While these thoughts, according to our 
lecturer, necessarily took at first ‘an an- 
thropomorphic form,’ there yet rose, “ far 
in the depths of history, men of excep- 
tional power” who rejected anthropomor- 
phic notions, and sought “ to connect 
natural phenomena with their physical 
principles.” And prior even to such men- 
tal efforts men’s thoughts were stimulated 
by commerce and travel; and “in those 
regions where the commercial aristocracy 
of ancient Greece mingled with its East 
ern neighbors, the sciences were born.” 
A quotation from Euripides follows stand- 
ing on the same page of Hume with the 
sentence already quoted, and descriptive 
of the caprices practised by the popular 
deities in order that man may worship 
them the more. This was “the state of 
things to be displaced,” says Dr. Tyndall, 
by the progress of science, which “de- 
mands the radical extirpation of caprice, 
and the absolute reliance upon law in 
Nature.” 








* Natural History of Religion, sect. ii. 
Here, as in many other places, Hume’s the- 
ism may be said to be ostentatious. And it 
was probably sincere. While the chief author 
of many of the ideas which have been applied 
by the modern philosophy to sap the founda- 
tions of theism, he cannot be said himself to 
have abandoned the theistic position, or at 
least he never professes to have done so, 
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Among the great men who lead in this 
process of scientific extirpation, Democri- 
tus stands pre-eminent. Few men “have 
been so despitefully used by history,” un- 
der the name of the “laughing philoso- 
pher.” But his true greatness was long 
since seen by Bacon, who “ considered 
him to be a man of weightier metal than 
either Plato or Aristotle, though their phi- 
losophy was noised and celebrated in the 
schools amid the din and pomp of pro- 
fessors.” 

In his account of Democritus, Professor 
Tyndall frankly expresses his obligations 
to Lange’s ‘ History of Materialism ’—“ a 
work,” he says, “to the spirit and letter 
of which I am equally indebted.” He 
may well make this confession, for he can 
hardly be said in this part of his address 
to do more than repeat—no doubt in his 
own flowing language—Lange’s descrip- 
tion and analysis of the Atomic Philoso- 
phy. His summary of its principles in 
the fourth paragraph is little else than a 
translation from Lange, although with 
some variety in the order of the six pro- 
positions into which the summary is 
thrown in both cases—the combination 
of two of Lange’s propositions into one, 
and the addition of a well-known princi- 
ple elsewhere derived by our lecturer. The 
principles as given him by the latter are 
briefly these: “1. From nothing comes 
nothing. Nothing that exists can be de- 
stroyed. All changes are due to the com- 
bination and separation of molecules. 2. 
Nothing happens by chance. Every oc- 
currence has its cause from which it fol- 
lows by necessity. 3. The only existing 
things are the atoms and empty space; all 
else is mere opinion, 4. The atoms are 
infinite in number, and infinitely various 
in form; they .strike together, and the 
lateral motions and whirlings which thus 
arise are the beginnings of the worlds. 
5. The varieties of all things depend upon 
the varieties of these atoms in number, 
size, and aggregation. 6. The soul con- 
sists of free, smooth, round atoms like those 
of fire. These are the most mobile of all. 
They interpenetrate the whole body, and 
in their motions the phenomena of life 
arose.” 

As arranged in the first section of the 
first book of Lange’s work (p. 7, 8), the 
most important of the Democritian princi- 
ples stand as follows: “1. The principles 
of all things are atoms and empty space. 
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All else is mere opinion. 2. There are 
infinite worlds in number and extent 
which continually arise and pass away. 
3. Out of nothing-comes nothing, and 
nothing can be destroyed. 4. The atoms 
are in continual movement, and _ all 
changes are to be explained by their com- 
bination and separation. 5. The varieties 
of things depend upon the varieties of 
their atoms in number and size ; original- 
ly there is no qualitative difference of 
atoms. 6. Everything happens through 
necessity. Final causes are to be reject- 
ed.” 

There is just so much similarity betwixt 
the two statements as to show how liber- 
ally Dr. Tyndall has used Lange, and 
how truly, according to his own confession, 
he has ‘been indebted to the “letter” as 
well as the spirit of the German historian 
of Materialism. It would hardly have 
been worth ‘while to point this out, save 
that he has borrowed still more largely 
from another work to which he alludes 
more than once, but without expressing 
at large his indebtedness—viz., Dr. Dra- 
per’s ‘ History of the Intellectual Devel- 
opment of Europe.’ When he drops 
The former 
serves as the basis of his address to the 
close of the paragraphs on Lucretius—the 
latter as the main source of its subsequent 
historical analysis, till he leaves the field of 
history and entertains us with the clever 
dialogue betwixt Bishop Butler and the 
disciple of Lucretius. It is not merely 
that he quotes facts and allusions ; but all 
that he says as to the influence of the 
Arabian intellect during the middle ages, 
and “our scientific obligations to the 
Mahommedans,” is almost literally trans- 
ferred from the sixteenth chapter of Dra- 
per’s work. The picture of scientific pre- 
cocity presented by Alhazen, “ about a.p. 
rroo;” the contrast betwixt the dirt and 
stupidity of the medieval Christians, and 
the “ cleanliness, learning, and refinement” 
of the Moors; and the delicate allusion to 
“the under-garment of ladies,” as retain- 
ing its Arab name to this hour,—are all 
from Draper. Considering how largely 
our lecturer has used Dr: Draper’s work, 
it is a wonder that its author (who is still 
living) should not have come in for some 
of that fulsome eulogy which it is so much 
the habit of the members of this school to 
bestow upon one another, and which is so 
roundly administered in this very address, 


Lange, he takes up Draper. 
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We observe that an admirer of Dr. Draper, 
who has “ intimately known his work for 
ten years,” and is greatly gratified by Pro- 
fessor Tyndall’s obligations to it, yet ex- 
presses his disappointment that his “ ac- 
knowledgment of them was not fuller, 
wider, and more emphatic.” The para- 
graphs he adds “on the Arabs and Bruno 
are almost slavishly recast from Professor 
Draper’s text.”* Dr. Tyndall, indeed, 
expresses his “ entire confidence” in Dr. 
Draper; and he has shown this confidence 
by the indiscriminate manner in which he 
has borrowed from him. He could hard- 
ly otherwise have adopted so one-sided 
and superficial an estimate of the Scholas- 
tic Philosophy, nor even committed him- 
self to such a bit of learned pleasantry as 
that about the under-garment of ladies. 
A glance into Du Cange’s Dictionary of 
Medizval Latin would have satisfied him 
that Camisa or Camisia is of much older 
use than Dr. Draper or he seems to 
imagine. The truth is, that Draper's 
volumes, although not without a certain 
merit, are not of such solid value as to war- 
rant the use made ofthem. A President of 
the British Association should go deeper 
for his facts and authorities. Hardly “ the 
outcome of vigorous research ” themselves, 
they cannot be the basis of any such re- 
search in others. Especially they are de- 
ceptive, in their one-sided and unsifted ac- 
cumulations of details, and their thin and 
partial vein of generalisation, to one who 
like Dr. Tyndall has abandoned himself 
with unreserved faith to their guidance, 
and simply transferred their generalisations 
to his pages. 

There is nothing more characteristic of 
the members of the Modern School than 
the confidence and admiration which they 
express towards all who agree with them. 
Names, however unknown or obscurely 
known, if only associated with some at- 
tack on theology, or some advance of ma- 
terialistic speculation, are brought into the 
full blaze of applausive recognition. So 
far as ancient names are concerned, we do 
not ourselves much quarrel with this. 
We are glad to see men like Democritus 
and Epicurus, and Alhazen and Bruno, 
receive, it may be, even more than their 
measure of justice, as some of them may 
have hitherto received less than this mea- 
sure. Church writers long had it their 





* Spectator, August 29. 
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own way, and it is only fair that science 
should have its turn. ‘Truth is not likely 
to be advanced, however, by men of 
science not only vindicating names which 
they may consider to have been aspersed 
in the past, but repeating towards others 
a similar exaggeration of abuse to that 
which they have deprecated when directed 
against their own intellectual ancestry. 
We have no objection to see both Demo- 
critus and Epicurus set upon their pedes- 
tals; but why should poor Aristotle not 
only be dethroned from his eminence, but 
degraded and kicked away in disgrace, 
like a lad who had got to the top of his 
class and kept it for years under false pre- 
tenses ? 


“ Whewell,” says Dr. Tyndall, “refers the 
errors of Aristotle not toa neglect of facts, but 
to a ‘neglect of the idea appropriate to the 
facts ; the idea of mechanical cause, which is 
force, and the substitution of vague or inap- 
plicable notions, involving only relations of 
space or emotions of wonder.’ This is doubt- 
less true; but the word ‘neglect’ implies 
mere intellectual misdirection ; whereas in 
Aristotle, as in Goethe, it was not, I believe, 
misdirection, but sheer natural incapacity, 
which lay at the root of his mistakes. As a 
physicist, Aristotle displayed what we should 
consider some of the worst attributes of a 
modern physical investigator—indistinctness of 
ideas, confusion of mind, and a confident use of 
language which led to the delusive notion that he 
had really mastered his subject, which he has as 
yet failed to grasp, even the elements of it. He 
put words in the place of things, subject in the 
place of object.” 


This—and there is a good deal more of 
the same emphasis of abuse bestowed 
upon the old Stagirite—is hardly decent 
language in the mouth of a President of 
the British Association towards one who 
has so long held such a lofty pre-eminence. 
There may be good ground for lowering 
Aristotle from the position of intellectual 
authority which he has enjoyed almost 
beyond precedent, and to the disadvantage 
in many cases of a free and true method 
of investigation. But a man lives by his 
excellencies, and not by his faults; and 
the imperial faculties which in so many 
departments of knowledge so long swayed 
the human mind, will not suffer from Dr. 
Tyndali’s aspersion. The true way, of 
course, to test Aristotle, as well as any 
ancient name, is not by comparing him 
with any “ modern physical investigators,” 
but with the investigators and thinkers of 
his own time. Professor Tyndall, it has 
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been well said, would be at a loss to 
“ offer a shadow of proof that the physical 
inquiries of the Atomists were conducted 
on sounder principles than those of the 
Stagirite—for example, that the arguments 
of Epicurus for the existence of a vacuum 
were a whit more satisfactory than the op- 
posite arguments of Aristotle.”* 

It is curious to trace the revival of the 
Atomic Philosophy and the rejuvenes- 
cence of its great leaders, Democritus 
and Epicurus, with every repeating wave 
of materialistic speculation. Some of Dr. 
Tyndall’s auditors probably heard of the 
philosopher of Abdera for the first time ; 
and many more of them, it is no want of 
charity to say, had no conception either 
of his historical position or of his special 
opinions. Even Dr. Tyndall himself ap- 
pears to have been somewhat hazy about 
his position, when he speaks of him in 
connection with Empedocles, and of the 
latter noticing a “gap in the doctrine of 
the former,” and striking in to fill it up. 
The four “ rudiments” of Empedocles are 
generally supposed to represent a prior 
stage of speculation to the “atoms” of 
Democritus. To a slip of this kind little 
importance need be attached. But it is 
surely absurd for our modern Positive 
philosophers, with their advanced ideas, 
to make so much of these ancient names. 
Even if it were true, that more than two 
thousand years ago the “ doctrine of the 
‘ survival of the fittest,’ which in our day, 
not on the basis of vague conjecture, but 
of positive knowledge, has been raised to 
such extraordinary significance, had re- 
ceived at all events partial enunciation” 
—it would not matter in the least as to 
the truth of this doctrine, or the truth of 
the views with which it is associated. If 
we must discard Plato and Aristotle, we 
are not likely to shelter ourselves under 
the cloak of Democritus or Empedocles. 
Even if the former has been “ despitefully 
used ” by history, and we are wrong in 
regarding him as the “laughing philoso- 
pher,” at any rate we know little or noth- 
ing of his philosophy. For, says Mr. 
Lewes—whose authority should be con- 
genial to Dr, Tyndall — speaking of the 
evidence which survives on the subject, it 
is “so obscure that historians have been 
at a loss to give it (the system of Demo- 


oo 


* Letter on Dr. Tyndall’s address by Pro- 
fessor Smith Robertson. 
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critus) its due position in relation to other 
systems. Reinhold, Brandis, Marbach, 
and Hermann view him as an Ionian; 
Buhle and Tenneman, as an Eleatic; 
Hegel, as the successor of Heraclitus ; 
Ritter, as a Sophist; and Zeller, as the 
precursor of Anaxagoras” Ferrier is in- 
clined to claim him, with all his material- 
istic tendencies, as in some degree an 
adherent of the philosophy of the Abso- 
lute.* Altogether he is a shadowy figure, 
and probably owes something of his very 
vitality to the vagueness of his outline, 
and the ease with which the modern 
mind reads its own meaning into him, 

In the seventeenth century, when the 
first wave of materialistic speculation 
passed over England, it was in the same 
manner Democritus and Epicurus who 
came to the front as its representatives. 
They impersonated to Cudworth and 
others that “ Atheism of Atomicism” with 
which they fought so stoutly. And what 
is particularly deserving of notice is, that 
then, as now, a clear discrimination was 
made by all enlightened theists betwixt 
the atomic theory itself as a physical 
hypothesis, and the materialistic atheism 
which has been associated with it. The 
former is a perfectly valid theory, resting 
on its own evidence, and, according to 
Cudworth, as ancient as speculation it- 
self. In its true interpretation it professed 
to explain the physical origin of the uni- 
verse, and nothing else. As such, theism 
has nothing to say against it. “ But 
Leucippus and Democritus, and after 
them Protagoras and Epicurus, cast off 
the spiritual side of the philosophy, and 
left only the material. They took away 
the highest part, and left only, as Cud- 
worth says, the ‘meanest and lowest.’ "+ 
In this respect Hobbes followed them in 
the seventeenth century, just as others are 





* Lewes’s Hist. of Philosophy, vol. i. p. 

, 97; Ferrier's Greek Philosophy, p. 163, 

me fragments of Democritus survive, 
gathered from Aristotle and others. They 
were published at Berlin in 1843 by Mullach, 
under the title‘ Democriti Abderite operum 
fragmenta.’. Of Epicurus the philosophical 
remains (found among the rolls at Hercula- 
neum, and published by Orelli, 1818) are still 
more imperfect. Not one of the 300 volumes 
ascribed to him survives. 

+See Rational Theology and Christian 
Philosophy, vol. ii. p. 249, by Principal Tul- 
loch, where ‘the conflict of materialism with 
Christian thought in the seventeenth century 
is fully told. 
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doing in the nineteenth. It may surely 
be said that the course of materialistic 
thought shows little sign of originality. 
With all the commotion it again makes in 
our day, it is where it was, standing by 
the names of Democritus, Epicurus, and 
Lucretius. It vaunts itself of new and 
higher methods of investigation, but its 
theories are not a whit more valid and 
satisfactory than they were in former cen- 
turies; and the powerful language of 
Lucretius, to which the pen of Tyndall 
naturally reverts, is probably to this day 
their best and most felicitous expression. 

But, absurd as is all this historical ap- 
peal on such a subject, and especially so 
in a school whose pretension it is to dis- 
claim authority, it is far more excusable 
than the manner in which living names 
are used by the same school. Anything 
more offensive than the vulgar admiration 
so largely interchanged amongst its mem- 
bers it is hard to imagine, and Dr. Tyn- 
dall’s address is a conspicuous instance of 
this offensiveness. His friends and ad- 
mirers are everywhere bespattered with 
the most ridiculous praise; while, as if to 
set off their merits to more advantage, we 
have a strongly-drawn picture of those 
“loud-tongued denunciators” who ven- 
ture to open their lips against the divine 
claims of science—* rash and ill-informed 
persons who have been hitherto so ready 
to thrust themselves against every new 
scientific revelation, lest it should endan- 
ger what they are pleased to consider 
theirs.” ‘These “ objectors,” like the nox- 
ious thistle which “ produces a thistle and 
nothing else,” “ scatter their germs abroad, 
and reproduce a new kind, ready to play 
again the part of their intellectual pro- 
genitors ; to show the same virulence, the 
same ignorance; to achieve for a time 
the same success; and, finally, to suffer 
for a time the same inexorable defeat.” 
In comparison with this noxious race 
stand the enlightened group of Evolu- 
tionists, who are now leading the van of 
the world’s thought, with Mr, Charles 
Darwin and Mr. Herbert Spencer at their 
head. The former is a man of “ profound 
and synthetic skill,” who “shirks no diffi- 
culty,” and has so “saturated” his sub- 
ject “ with his own thought,” that he must 
“have known better than his critics the 
weakness as well as the strength of his 
theory.” This, Dr. Tyndall continues, 


would be of little avail were Mr. Darwin’s 
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object “a temporary dialectic victory, in- 
stead of the establishment of the truth 
which he means to be everlasting. But 
he takes no pains to disguise the weak- 
ness he has discovered; nay, he takes 
every pains to bring it into the strongest 
light. His vast resources enable him to 
cope with objections started by himself 
and others,” so as to leave the final im- 
pression upon the reader’s mind that if 
they be not completely answered, they 
certainly are not fatal. “This largeness 
of knowledge and readiness of resource 
render Mr. Darwin the most terrible of 
antagonists. . . He treats every objection 
with a soberness and thoroughness which 
even Bishop Butler might be proud to 
imitate,” and all “ without a trace of ill- 
temper. . . . But though in handling this 
mighty theme all passion has been stilled, 
there is an emotion of the intellect inci- 
dent to the discernment of new truth 
which often colors and warms the pages 
of Mr. Darwin.” 

Mr. Darwin, we trust, has more good 
sense than to welcome this outburst of 
nauseous compliment. An accomplished 
naturalist, with rare powers of observation, 
and an entertaining and often graceful 
power of describing the results of his 
patient and prolonged investigations, he is 
eminently deserving of all due honor, 
Whatever merit there may be in the eluci- 
dation of the principle of natural selection 
to which he has devoted his life, let him 
by all means have it. For ourselves, we 
believe that the importance of the princi- 
ple has been greatly exaggerated. But, 
withal, Mr. Darwin is as little of a philoso- 
pher as any man who ever lived. His 
genius is almost solely a genius of observa- 
tion and narration, with very faint powers 
of argument, and, as it appears to us, with 
almost no depth of synthetic insight. He 
fails frequently to understand the true 
meaning of the facts which he describes, 
and still! more frequently the higher con- 
clusions to which they plainly lead. He 
is weak in logic, and especially weak in 
every attempt to rise into the higher region 
which he sometimes essays of abstract dis- 
cussion ;-and this mainly owing to that 
very absorption of mind with his own sub- 
ject, which Dr. Tyndall considers one of 
his special merits. If there was no other 
evidence of all this, and of the confusion 
of thought which runs through a great 
deal of Mr. Darwin’s most ingenious writ- 
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ing, the fact that, according to his ardent 
encomiast, “he needed an expounder,” 
would suffice to prove as much. This 
expounder he found in Mr. Huxley; and, 
of course, Dr. Tyndall “knows nothing 
more admirable in the way of. scientific 
exposition than those early articles of Mr. 
Huxley on the origin of species.” In a 
similar manner Mr. Herbert Spencer 
comes in for his share of glory as “the 
apostle of the understanding,”—“ whose 
ganglia are sometimes the seat of a nascent 
poetic thrill.” 

But enough of this, We have taken the 
pains to point out these features of Dr. 
Tyndall’s address, because they furnish 
conspicuous evidence of an increasing vice 
in contemporary literature. It is bad 
enough that the intellectual world should 
be divided into so many schools as it is. 
It narrows intellectual work, and sectarian- 
ises culture. Our scientific and literary 
coteries jostle one another like so many 
sects in the religious world, each often 
with a jargon of its own, and a mission 
in comparison with which nothing else is 
of any consequence. This is sufficiently 
intolerable ; but it is still more intolerable 
that these coteries should constitute them- 
selves into societies for mutual admiration, 
and that the Chair of the British Associa- 
tion should not be free from this vulgar spe- 
cies of flattery. If Mr. Darwin, Mr. Her- 
bert Spencer, and others, are really the 
great philosophers which their friends and 
admirers declare them to be, then their in- 
tellectual character may be safely left to 
the future. They do not need to have 
their merits emblazoned as on a sign-post 
for the applausive gaze of the “common 
herd.” The Evolutionists should leave 
this exaggerated talk to others whom they 
are apt to despise, and remember that the 
habit of emphasis is seldom the sign of a 
strong cause, and never the sign of the 
highest range of intellectual simplicity and 
power. 

We said in the outset that one of the 
main objects of Dr. Tyndall’s address was 
to emphasise an antagonism betwixt reli- 
gion and science; and to this more impor- 
tant point we mustreturn. There is a’cer- 
tain sense, indeed, in which he and all his 
school are deferential towards religion, and 
even warmly disposed to allow its claims. 
In the close of his address he adverts to 
these claims, and makes his meaning suf- 
ficiently clear. Religious feeling is an 
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undoubted element of human nature, and 
cannot be ignored by any wise observer, 
no more than “that most powerful of 
passions—the amatory passion,” which 
Mr. Spencer (of course) has indicated as 
“ antecedent” in its first occurrence “ to 
all relative experiences whatever’! “ There 
are such things woven into the texture of 
man as the feeling of awe, reverence, and 
wonder; and not alone the sexual love 
just referred to, but the love of the beauti- 
ful, physical, and moral, in nature, poetry, 
and art. There is also that deepest feel- 
ing which, since the earliest dawn of his- 
tory, and probably for ages prior to all 
history, incorporated itself in the religions 
of the world. You, who have escaped 
from these religions” (the scientific fledg- 
lings, we presume, surrounding the Chair 
of the British Association) “ into the high- 
and-dry light of the intellect, may deride 
them; but in so doing you deride accidents 
of form merely, and fail to touch the im- 
movable basis of the religious sentiment in 
the nature of man. To yield this senti- 
ment reasonable satisfaction is the problem 
of problems at the present time. And 
grotesque in relation to scientific culture 
as many of the religions of the world have 
been and are—dangerous, nay, destructive 
to the dearest privileges of freemen as some 
of them undoubtedly have been, and 
wouid, if they could, be again—it will be 
wise to recognise them as the forms of a 
Jorce, mischievous if permitted to intrude on 
the region of knowledge, over which it holds 
no command, but capable of being guided to 
noble issues in the region of emotion, which 
ts its proper and elevated sphere.” Again, 
in almost the closing words of the lecture, 
we are told that “the world embraces not 
only a Newton but a Shakespeare, not 
only a Boyle but a Raphael, not only a 
Kant but a Beethoven, not only a Darwin 
but a Carlyle. Not in each of these, but 
in all, is human nature whole. They are 
not opposed, but supplementary—not mu- 
tually exclusive, but reconcilable. And if, 
unsatisfied with them all, the human mind, 
with the yearning of a pilgrim for his dis- 
tant home, will turn to the mystery from 
which it has emerged, seeking so to fashion 
it as to give unity to thought and faith; so 
long as this is done, not only without in- 
tolerance or bigotry of any kind, but with 
the enlightened recognition that ultimate 
fixity of conception is here unattainable, 
and that each succeeding age must be left 
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free to fashion the mystery in accordance 
with its own needs,—then, in opposition 
to all the restrictions of Materialism, I 
would affirm this to be a field for the 
noblest exercise of what, in contrast with 
the knowing faculties, may be called the 
creative faculties ofman, Here, however,” 
—and with this sentence the original lec- 
ture concluded—* I must quit a theme too 
great for me to handle, but which will be 
handled by the loftiest minds ages after 
you and I, like streaks of morning cloud, 
shall have melted into the infinite azure of 
the past.” 

This bit of rhetorical pathos has been 
removed in the Address as published by 
Messrs. Longman, and two quotations 
substituted,—one of them a well-known 
quotation from Wordsworth’s “ Tintern Ab- 
bey,” and the other a remark of Goethe— 
“ Fill thy heart with it, and then receive it 
as thou wilt.” 

These extracts are to be taken for what 
they are worth. They seem to many to 
mean a great deal—to open, as it were, a 
new door for religion when the old one has 
been shut. They are all the more deserv- 
ing of notice because they contain a cer- 
tain measure of truth, which every enlight- 
ened student of the history of religious 
opinion recognises. The conclusive be- . 
liefs of mankind as to the objects of reli- | 
gion necessarily undergo modification and 
change ‘ with each succeeding age.’ No 
one who has pondered the subject would 
be disposed to claim, in the region of reli- 
gious knowledge, “ an ultimate fixity of 
conception.” But this is something very 
different from Dr. Tyndall’s position. He 
denies, it is obvious, not only the adequa- 
cy of our religious ideas—but that these 
ideas have any veritable objects at all. 
Such religion as he would condescending- 
ly make room for is a religion of mere sub- 
jectivity, not “permitted” to intrude on 
the region of knowledge, but confined to 
its proper sphere of emotion. In short, it 
is such a religion as need not, in any sense, 
be true—a mere emotional flower on the 
upspringing growth of humanity, having 
no deeper root than the vague soil of won- 
der or of tenderness that lies in human, 
nature, and pointing nowhither,—such a 
religion, therefore, as may perfectly consist 
with a doctrine of material evolution. 
Suppose man, along with all other crea- 
tures, to be a mere efflux of nature—to 
come forth from her teeming womb, as the 
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universal mother—and you may have such 
religion as grows with other growths from 
this fruitful source. Religion, like other 
things, is a part of the general evolution, 
and must be allowed its sphere. 

It is hardly necessary to say that this is 
an essentially different conception of reli- 
gion from that which is embodied in 
Christianity, and recognised by all Chris- 
tian Churches. And it is well that the 
clear distinction betwixt the two systems 
should be understood. According to the 
one, man is the mere prodnct of nature— 
the highest organism which its teeming 
and fertile power has thrown off in its 
ever-upward movement. According to 
the other, he is not only at the head of 
nature as its highest consequenee, but as 
endowed with a reasonable soul which is 
the divine image, and not the mere play 
of natural forces, however subtle or beau- 
tiful. 

This is the essential question betwixt the 
two schools, What is man? or, more 
strictly, What is Mind in man ?—a ques- 
tion as old as the dawn of speculation, and 
which the progress of science, with all its 
modern pretensions, is no nearer solving 
than it was centuries ago. This deeper 
question it is which lies at the root of all 
the modern contention about the idea of 
design in nature. If Mind, of course, is 
merely one form of force amongst many, 
why should it be conceived of as underly- 
ing other forms, and regulating and con- 
trolling them? As Hume long ago put it, 
with a pertinence which none of his follow- 
ers have rivalled, “ What peculiar privilege 
has this little agitation of the brain, which 
we call thought, that we must thus make 
it the model of the universe ??* Why 
should the source of the universe be con- 
ceived as analogous to it rather than to 
what we call matter? The Modern sci- 
entific School has deliberately espoused the 
rights of matter. Some of its members 
may say, that in the end they cannot tell 
whether the source of being is material or 
spiritual. ‘ Matter may be regarded as a 
form of thought—thought may be re- 
garded as a property of matter; each 
statement has a certain relative truth.” f 
But beneath all this indifference and fre- 
quent confusion of language, there is an 
essential discrepancy in the two modes of 








*Dialogues concerning Natural Religion, 
Part ii. 
+ Professor Huxley. 
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thought which touches almost every aspect 
of life and determines the true character of 
religion, Dr. Tyndall is well aware of this, 
and his language leaves no doubt on which 
side he is proud to rank himself, 

In speaking of the origination of life, he 
says he does not know what Mr. Darwin 
conclusively thinks of it. 


‘“* Whether he does or does not introduce his 
‘primordial form’ by a creative act Ido not 
know. But the question will inevitably be 
asked, ‘ How came the form there?’ With re- 
gard to the diminution of the number of creat- 
ed forms, one does not see that much advan- 
tage is gained by it. The anthropomorphism 
which it seemed the object of Mr. Darwin to 
set aside, is as firmly associated with the crea- 
tion of a few forms as with the creation of a 


multitude. We need clearness and thorough- 
ness here. Two courses, and two only, are 
possible. Either let us open our doors freely 


to the conception of creative acts, or, abandon- 
ing them, let us radically change our notions 
of matter. If we look at matter as pictured 
by Democritus, and as defined for generations 
in our scientific text-books, the absolute im- 
possibility of any form of life coming out of it 
would be sufficient to render any other hypo- 
thesis preferable ; but the definitions of mat- 
ter given in our text-books were intended to 
cover the purely physical and mechanical pro- 
perties ; and taught, as we have been, to regard 
these definitions as complete, we naturally and 
rightly reject the monstrous notion that out of 
such matter any form of life could possibly 
arise. But are the definitions complete? 
Everything depends upon the answer to be 
given to this question. Trace the line of life 
backwards, and see it approaching more and 
more to what we call the purely physical con- 
dition. We reach the frotogenes of Haeckel, in 
which we have ‘a type distinguishable from a 
fragment of albumen only by its finely granu- 
lar character. Can we pause here? We 
break a magnet, and find two poles in each of 
its fragments. We continue the process of 
breaking ; but however small the parts, each 
carries with it, though enfeebled, the polarity 
of the whole. And when we break no longer, 
we prolong the intellectual vision to the polar 
molecules, Are we not urged to do something 
similar in the case of life? Is there not atemp- 
tation to close, to some extent, with Lucretius, 
when he affirms that, ‘ Nature is seen to do all 
things spontaneously of herself without the 
meddling of the gods ;’ or with Bruno, when 
he declares that matter is not ‘ that mere empty 
capacity which philosophers have pictured her 
to be, but the universal mother who brings 
forth all things as the fruit of her own womb’? 
The questions here raised are inevitable. 
They are approaching us with accelerated 
speed, and it is not a matter of indifference 
whether they are introduced with reverence or 
irreverence. Abandoning all disguise, the con- 
Session that I feel bound to make before you is, that 
I prolong the vision backward across the boundary 
of the experimental evidence, and discern in that 





matter which we, in our ignorance, and notwith- 
standing our professed reverence for its Creator, 
have hitherto covered with opprobrium, the pro- 
mise and potency of every form and quality of 
life.” 


In his Address, as revised and pub- 
lished by himself, Dr. Tyndall has slightly 
modified the expressions of this significant 
passage. The conclusion to which he 
comes no longer appears as “a confes- 
sion” which he is bound to make, but as 
“ an intellectual necessity.” ‘“ The vision 
of the mind” is introduced as authorita- 
tively supplementing “the vision of the 
eye.” And in the end, as throughout, in 
the description of matter, and its identity 
with every form of life, there is more the 
semblance of reasoning, and less the air 
of a devotee eager to proclaim his gos- 
pel of Materialism. 

At the best, however, it requires only 
the most cursory examination of the pas- 
sage to see how far the lecturer commits 
himself, and in so doing, how far he ex- 
ceeds the bounds of science. Plainly, 
according to his own words, he makes 
a leap from the visible to the invisible. 
Whether this leap be made in the strength 
of faith, or of “an intellectual necessity,” 
is little to the point. Intellectual neces- 
sities are as little valid as faith in the 
school of science or the sphere of mere 
observation and experiment. “ Hypo- 
theses non fingo” was the old motto of 
Physicism; and it is an absolute motto 
of all true science, discarded as it has 
been by the Modern School. When 
once a conclusion is made to hang not 
on observed facts, and the generalisations 
in which the facts verify themselves, but 
upon a vision confessedly prolonged be- 
yond the facts, and crossing the boundary 

. of experimental evidence, it is no longer 
in any sense a scientific conclusion. It 
may be as visionary as—it probably is far 
more so than—any of those theological 
or so-called anthropomorphic conclusions 
which are the special bane of Dr. Tyn- 
dall. It is indeed a strange outcome of 
all our boasted scientific progress, before 
which so many theological spectres are to 
disappear, and the reign of natural law 
over all things is to be inaugurated, that 
its last word for us is as pure an hypo- 
thesis as the scholastic or religious genius 
of past ages ever conceived. What has 
this genius in its wildest flights ever done 

more than prolong its vision beyond the 
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bounds of experience, and confidently 
apply the suggestions of one department 
of knowledge to another, or, in the lan- 
guage of the Address, do something simi- 
lar, in the one as in the other? If men 
have erred in the past, in judging too 
much of nature by themselves, and in- 
vesting it with their own limitations, 
which may be readily admitted, does this 
warrant the modern physicist in applying 
to man, or the universe as a whole, a new 
class of notions derived from the lower 
fields of nature, and as yet wholly unveri- 
fied even there? If we are only to get 
quit of anthropomorphism at the expense 
of materialism, it is but a sorry exchange. 
If the Mind which lives in man is to be 
cast out-of nature only that the Force 
which moves in nature may be transferred 
in its primordial generality, and without 
the slightest evidence, to man with all his 
godlike qualities, then we have no hesita- 
tion as to which hypothesis is the grander 
and even the more scientific of the two. 
We have no quarrel with the evolution- 
ary hypothesis in itself. It is an inspir- 
ing conception to look upon nature in all 
its departments as intimately linked to- 
gether from “ primordial germ” to the 
most fully developed organism—from its 
rudest speck to its subtlest symmetry of 
form, or most delicate beauty of color. 
The idea of growth and vital affinity is, 
we readily grant, a higher idea than that of 
mere /echnic after the manner of men. ‘There 
is no call upon us to defend the imperfect 
analogies by which past generations may 
have pictured to themselves the works 
of nature. There was no finality, and 
there may have been something of human 
pride and prejudice, in these analogies. 
In so far as science helps s to under- 
stand better and more wisely all the acti- 
vities of the world around us, we are 
indebted to it. But it will hardly help 
us to do this, to substitute one unverified 
hypothesis for another, and to conceive 
of nature as a great mother self-produced 
and self-producing, any more than as a 
great workshop with the traces of artifi- 
cers’ tools all scattered up and down in it. 
It is unnecessary to argue at length the 
unverified character of the naturalistic 
hypothesis of Evolution. It stands con- 
fessed in Dr. Tyndall’s language. The 
power of self-transmutation which it at- 
tributes to matter is as yet wholly un- 
proved, and nothing can show this more 
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distinctly than the manner in which he 
speaks of the subject. With all his wish 
to read below the lines of nature, and 
trace them with his mental vision running 
into one another, he is forced to say that 
all the evidence hitherto proffered in 
behalf of “spontaneous generation” can 
not be accepted. It is all very well to 
qualify this admission with the statement 
that there are those who consider this 
evidence “ as perfectly conclusive ;” “ and 
that were some of us who have pondered 
this question to follow @ very common 
example, and accept testimony because tt 
falls in with our belief, we also should 
eagerly close with the evidence referred 
to.” This is but a poor insinuation, and 
merely shows how impossible it is for 
men like him to forget the hated and 
despised theologian who haunts their 
scientific dreams. Does not this constant 
hitting at a “sad example” betray 
their own liability to follow it; and to 
accept testimony for little other reason 
than that it falls in with their belief? 
The present lecture, in its attempt to 
explain the rise of higher from lower 
organisms, is not without specimens of 
this mode of reasoning. Let our physi- 
cists forget theology for a little—put it 
out of sight—as indeed they have nothing 
to do with it, and science will be all the 
better, although it may prove less exciting 
and theorising in their hands. 

Withal, Dr. Tyndall clearly admits that 
the essential point of the origin of life 
from anything but antecedent life—a 
point which enters into the very concép- 
tion of a process of mere natural evolu- 
tion—remains unproved to all true men 
of science. “ They know full well that 
the chemist now prepares from inorganic 
matter a vast array of substances which 
were some time ago regarded as sole 
products of vitality. They are intimately 
acquainted with the structural power of 
matter as evidenced in the phenomena 
of crystallisation. They can justify scien- 
tifically their delief in its potency, under 
the proper conditions to produce orga- 
nisms. But they will frankly admit their 
inability to point to any satisfactory ex- 
perimental proof that life can be deve- 
loped save from demonstrable antecedent 
life.” 

In short, the materialistic conclusion 
is only to be reached—the leap made—by 
finding that there is no necessity for infe- 
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rence or leap at all; or, in other words, 
by endowing matter from the first wi a 
mysterious potency, capable of all which 
they attribute to it, but the operation or 
manifestation of which they have wholly 
failed to trace. This is really, as we im- 
plied at the outset, a begging of the whole 
question. If matter in reality be some- 
thing quite different from what we have 
been hitherto in the habit of thinking it to 
be; if it include within itself from the be- 
ginning not merely 4/f but mind, then 
the appearance of both in the course of 
its development need excite no surprise, 
and no puzzle. But this is only to say in 
other words that all force is in its origin 
material rather than intellectual or spiri- 
tual—another unproved hypothesis—and 
one not only unproved, but at variance 
with all our best and directest knowledge 
of the subject. For undoubtedly our 
primary and our highest analogue of force 
is not matter, but what we call Mind— 
the operation of our own self-conscious- 
ness. No one has better shown than Dr. 
Tyndall himself how impossible it is to 
arrive at this self-consciousness from any 
form of matter—how vainly we try to ac- 
count for even the lowest sensation by the 
mere molecular change in the brain which 
may be its concomitant. “We can 
trace the development of a nervous sys- 
tem, and correlate with it the parallel 
phenomena of sensation and thought. 
We see with undoubting certainty that 
they go hand in hand. But we try 
to soar in a vacuum the moment we 
seek to comprehend the connection be- 
tween them.” And again elsewhere :* 
“Granted that a definite thought and 
a definite molecular action in the brain 
occur simultaneously, we do not pos- 
sess the intellectual organs, nor appa- 
rently any rudiment of the organs, which 
would enable us to pass by a process of 
reasoning from the one to the other.” If 
thought and its materiai correlate be thus 
distinct and untranslatable ; and if our self- 
consciousness, standing not indeed apart 
from matter—for nothing is or can be 
now known to us apart from it—but ma- 
jestic in its own supremacy more than any 
form matter can ever yield to us,—if this 
be the true source of power within us, 
and the loftiest conception of it we can 
have, why should it not also be to us the 





* In his paper on “ Scientific Materialism.” 
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true image of that which confessedly 
underlies all things, and moves in all ? 


“ Whose dwelling is the light of setting suns 
And the round ocean, and the living air, 
And the blue sky, and in the mind of man 

A motion and a spirit that impels 

All thinking things, all objects of all thought, 
And rolls through all things.” 


These words of Wordsworth, which our 
lecturer makes use of, appear to apply 
far more grandly to a great Mind, living 
in nature, than to matter of whatever 
promise or potency. If intellectual ne- 
cessities are to be our guide, the concep- 
tion of such a Mind is a far stronger ne- 
cessity to the majority of enlightened in- 
tellects in all ages, than any such concep- 
tion of matter as he eloquently portrays. 
Why, after all, this strange jealousy of 
Mind in nature which possesses our 
Modern School? Why, at the utmost, 
must we own an inscrutable Potency, and 
nothing else, working darkly forward 
through all forms of being? It is the 
savage who, when he hears the thunder 
amongst his woods; or looks around upon 
the riot of nature in a storm, trembles be- 
fore a mighty force which he fails to 
understand. It is the Hebrew prophet 
or Grecian sage, in whose own mind 
has risen the dawn of creative thought, 
who clothes the Mystery of power with 
intelligence and life. If this be anthro- 
pomorphism, it is an anthropomorphism 
which illuminates nature not less than 
it dignifies man. Man can only think 
after his own likeness on any subject ; 
and it may be safely left to the future 
to settle whether the conception of mere 
Force, inscrutable in its secrecy—an 
unknown z of which nothing can be 
affirmed save potentiality—or the concep- 
tion of an intelligent Will, supreme in 
foresight as in power, bears least the mark 
of human weakness. 

It is strange that our modern philoso- 
phers should crave so much for a mate- 
rial rather than a spiritual origin—and still 
more strange that they should think the 
one mode of origin more dignified than 
the other. It is well to give its due to 
nature, and to recognise that we are only 
parts in the great “cosmical life” around 
us; but it is an odd phase of human vani- 
ty which insists on setting physical phe- 
nomena above those of the human mind, 
and seeing in the former, rather than in 
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the latter, the type of all being. Man 
may have made too much of himself in 
the past, but after all he has his rights ; 
and there is surely nothing greater in na- 
ture than that Mind which alone under- 
stands it, and reduces it to science. 

The truth is, that at the bottom of all this 
modern depreciation of Mind in nature there 
is a deep-seated hostility not only to the old 
mechanical conceptions of the universe 
with which we may so far sympathise, 
but to the distinctive ideas which lie at 
the basis of Christianity or any form of 
spiritual worship, All genuine spiritual 
reverence lies in the acknowledgment of 
the affinity of man with God—as being 
made in the image of God, and having 
all his true excellence in a growing con- 
formity to the Divine image. The ac- 
knowledgment of a Divine Reason alike 
in man, in the world, and above the 
world, is a fundamental postulate of true 
religion. If there is not such a Reason, 
in obedience to which there is order and 
happiness, and in disobedience to which 
there is wrong and misery, the very idea 
of religion disappears. It isneedless to talk 
of our emotions of wonder and awe and 
tenderness finding their natural scope, and 
creating far themselves appropriate vehicles 
of religious sentiment—changing with 
the changing thoughts of successive ages. 
They will dothis,no doubt. Religious sen- 
timent will assert itself, do what we will. 
As Strauss has shown, men will worship the 
Universum—for which Dr. ‘Tyndall's Po- 
tential Matter may very well stand—ra- 
ther than worship nothing at all. But, 
after all, such nature-worship, or mere 
emotional piety, does not deserve the 
name of religion—the essential idea of 
which is surely to exercise some restrain- 
ing moral power over man. And how 
can you get this power, if you have no 
moral or rational fixity beyond man him- 
self? Laws of nature are very good, 
and we will always be better to know 
these laws and to obey them; but what 
man needs in all his higher being is not 
merely blind restraint, but moral restraint, 
and not merely this, but moral education. 
And how can thiscome to him except from 
a Mind above him—an intelligent Being— 
not in dream or fancy, but in reality at the 
centre of all things—* who knoweth his 
frame, and remembereth that he is dust”— 
in whose living will is the control of all 
things, and who yet numbereth the hairs 
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of his head, and “without whom not a 
sparrow falleth to the ground ” ? 

It should be said, in conclusion, that 
the antagonism which is everywhere in 
the writings of Evolutionists, and espe- 
cially so in Dr. Tyndall’s Address, presum- 
ed to lie betwixt the idea of evolution and 
the old idea of design or Mind in nature, 
is entirely gratuitous. Even if the hy- 
pothesis of evolution were proved, and 
science were able to demonstrate the con- 
tinuity’ of nature from first to last, this 
would not render the idea of a Divine 
Mind originating nature and working in it 
through all its evolutions the less tenable. 
The intellectual necessity which demands 
a creative mind or an intellectual origin 
of all things would remain the same. 
The evidence of what is called design 
might be modified, but it would not be 
the less clear and forcible. For it is 
an essential mistake underlying all the 
thought of the Modern School that the 
ideas of design and of continuity or order 
are incompatible—a mistake arising from 
the excess of that very anthropomorphism 
which they so much repudiate in their op- 
ponents, Continually they write as if de- 
sign, intention, purpose, applied to nature, 
were necessarily of the same tentative and 
irregular character as the operations of 
human genius. It is the mere human 
Mechanician they imagine, and suppose 
others to imagine, when they speak con- 
temptuously of the theistic conception. 
But no modern theist makes use of such 
words in any such sense as they suppose. 
The idea of design is no longer a mere 
mechanical idea, as if representing the 
work of a human Artificer, but simply a 
synonym for some manifestation of order, 
or group of regulated or subordinated 
facts. ‘The notion of design which the 
Modern School repudiate, was in fact 
never anything but a caricature. It is 
impossible for them, or for any, to con- 
ceive too grandly of Nature, or of the un- 
broken harmony and continuity of its 
movements. The very magnificence of 
its order is only a further illustration of 
Divine wisdom; for surely the very 
thought of a Divine Mind implies the per- 
fection of wisdom, or, in other words, of 
order, as its expression. The more, there- 
fore, the order of nature is explained and 
its sequences seen to run into one anoth- 
er with unbroken continuity, only the 
more and not the less loftily will we be 
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able to measure the working of the Divine 
Mind. The necessity which makes us 
postulate such a Mind has nothing to do 
with special phenomena or the modes of 
their production. It is a purely rational 
necessity, the dictate of our highest con- 
sciousness and insight into the meaning 
both of man and of the world around 
him. The intellectual compulsion which 
forces Dr. Tyndall across the boundary of 
experimental evidence to “discern in na- 
ture the promise and potency of all terres- 
trial life” appears to us far less reasona- 
ble or well founded than that which has 
forced so many of the highest and most 
philosophical intellects of all ages to re- 
cognise this promise and potency—not in 
matter, but in Mind. And, this recogni- 
tion once made, the mere modes of natu- 
ral phenomena are of no consequence. 
They may be after the manner of special 
contrivance or of continuous development 
—it matters not. Religion has no con- 
cern with any mere physical theories of 
the origin of the universe. It has no 
quarrel, or ought to have none, with either 
atomism or evolution when kept within 
their proper sphere. So Cudworth an- 
nounced long ago. Nothing within the 
province of nature, no change in the man- 
ner in which science comes to view its 
operations, affects the primal thought. 
Mind is there; as “‘ the light of all our see- 
ing,” whether nature works, or rather is 
worked, by evolution or by special fiat. 
Science is free to reveal its plans, to modi- 
fy our notions of its plans, and to exalt 
them as it can; but the mere fact ‘hat 
they are plans, under any mode of con- 
ception, is the witness to our minds of 
another Mind behind all. Mind is, in 
short, the synonym of order everywhere— 
it matters not what may be the special 
form of that order. 

It would be well if both our scientific 
men and our theologians would see and 
acknowledge that more plainly. It clears 
for the one the whole province of nature 
to investigate as they will—to unfold and 
explain as they can. It would ease 
the other from all apprehension of the 
progress of science. Nothing in that pro- 
gress can ever touch the great conclusions 
of religion, which take their rise in a 
wholly different sphere, and find all their 
life and strength elsewhere. In so far as 
theology in the past may have intruded 
upon science, and refused its claims of 
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investigation and of judgment in the do- 
main of nature, theology was in error; 
and it ought to be grateful rather than 
recriminatory that science has taught it 
its error. At the same time, science need 
hardly harp, as with Dr. Tyndall it does, 
over the old strain of persecution. It is 
time to forget old conflicts which all wise 
thinkers have abandoned ; and it is hardly 
a sign of that healthy life which he and 
others proclaim as the chief characteris- 
tic of the modern giant, rejoicing as a 
strong man to run his race—to have such 
a plaint made over its old sorrows. Dr. 
Tyndall knows well enough that the days 
of persecution have ended on the side of 
religion, It is not from the theologian 
that danger is any longer to be apprehend- 
ed in that direction. Let him pursue his 
investigations without fear or alarm. But 
let him also bear in mind that if science 
has her rights, so has religion, and that 
the great ideas which lie at the foundation 
of all religion are unspeakably precious to 
many minds no less enlightened than his 
own, if not exactly after his fashion of en- 
lightenment. What such minds resent in 
his Address is not, what he seems to think, 
any free handling of old ideas, so far as 
they come legitimately within the range 
of science—but the constant insinuation 
that these new conceptions of science are 
at variance with the old truths of religion, 
or with the truths of a Personal God and 
of immortality. Dr. Tyndall may be able 
to conceive of religion apart from these 
truths. He may or may not himself be a 
materialistic atheist. We are glad to see 
that he disavows the charge in the preface 
which he has published to his Address. 
We have certainly not made it against 
him. Nor is it, let us say, of consequence 
what Dr. Tyndall’s own views of religion 
are. ‘This is a point quite beside the pur- 
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pose. If he has, like other men, his 
“times of weakness and of doubt,” and 
again his “ times of strength and of con- 
viction ”—of healthier thought when the 
doctrine of “ material atheism ” seems to 
fall away from him—this is his own con- 
cern. And we should deem it imperti- 
nent to obtrude upon either his darker or 
his brighter hours. Sursum corda, we 
might say to him, by way of brotherly 
encouragement, but nothing more. What 
we and the public have to do with are not 
Dr. Tyndall’s moods of mind, nor his per- 
sonal creed, but his treatment of grave 
questions in the name of science. That 
treatment, in our judgment, and in the 
judgment of many besides, has been nei- 
ther dignified nor just. It has meddled 
with much which lay quite outside his 
province, and upon which science, follow- 
ing its only true methods, can never be 
able to pronounce. It has been, if not 
incompetent, yet highly inadequate and 
unphilosophical, constantly suggesting 
what it has not proved, and leading, with- 
out excuse, the thoughts of his hearers 
towards wild negations—hanging out, in 
short, old rags of Democritism as if they 
were new flags of scientific triumph. 

It is very easy for Dr. Tyndall to speak 
of the fierceness of his critics, and to give 
them, from his scornful isolation, “ the re- 
tort courteous.” It is always easy to be 
mild when one cares little about a matter ; 
but the deeper feeling, he may be sure, 
which has been called forth by his Ad- 
dress, is one of regret that he should have 
used so ill a great opportunity, and in the 
name of the British Association said so 
much which can neither do honor to 
that Association, nor to the cause of 
science with which it is identified.— Black- 
wood’s Magazine. 
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SAXON STUDIES. 


BY_ JULIAN HAWTHORNE. 


I. DRESDEN ENVIRONS. 
I. 


Tue capital of Saxony, although not 
devoid of some pleasant interior fea- 
tures, improves, like the Past, as we walk 
away from it; until, seen from a certain 
distance, it acquires a smack of Flo- 


rence. But cross this line in either di- 
rection, and the charm begins to wane. 
Here erects itself a moral barrier, which 
the temperate traveller should not trans- 
gress. A like mystic circle of greatest 
enjoyment surrounds all delights; 
though, unfortunately, we are aware of it 
only after it has been overpassed. The 
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right perception of mutual distances is a 
Philosopher’s Stone, for which the wise, 
from Solomon down, have been experi- 
menting. 

The true end of travel is, to reconcile 
us to our homes. We study foreign 
countries and customs, not for their in- 
trinsic sake, but in order to compare 
them disadvantageously with our own: 
and thus the mere cosmopolitan misses 
more than he gains. Butman’s eyesight 
sharpens as his intellect expands, and 
he begins to hold aloof from his sur- 
roundings. ‘The tendency is not an un- 
healthy one, and, had Paradise never 
been lost, we should scarce have heard 
so much about its attractions. Lovers, 
it is true, appear to prefer contact to vi- 
sion; but hearts—and sweet-hearts—see 
with some faculty transcending ordinary 
eyesight, and unattainable by common- 
place travellers. Nevertheless, we shall 
do wisely, on starting out into the world, 
not quite to disencumber ourselves of 
our affectional luggage. It restrains 
too extended wanderings, and tempers 
glances else too keen for perfect truth. 

As for Dresden, I think its main charm 
lurks in the towers of its churches and 
palaces. ‘They elevate the city’s outline 
and make it seductive: albeit thereby 
somewhat falsifying its true character. 
Dresden is less romantic than the pro- 
mise of its spires: for that matter, it is 
doubtful whether any city could main- 
tain the standard of a cluster of mina- 
rets. Surely, the veriest atheist—if 
there stir within him any vestige of what 
less rational beings call a soul—must 
bless eternal Nothingness that supersti- 
tion still puts steeples on her churches. 
Religion may be folly, but all creeds ad- 
mit the beauty of adome. It gives un- 
limited enjoyment, and covers a multi- 
tude of sins. What is there in this up- 
ward-tapering, slender-pointing, worse 
than practically useless structure, that 
so ensnares the fancy? Certainly, a 
spire is an outrage to logic and to com- 
mon sense. Yet has the practice of 
building them outlived many a seeming- 
wiser custom, and will, I trust, be one 
of the latest-cured follies of mankind. 
The idea was first, perhaps, suggested 
by an aspiring lamp-flame; and it may 
continue in vogue so long as fire—and 
that finer fire we call soul—tends hea- 
venward. 

New Serigs.—Voi, XXI., No. 1 
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At all events, had I a grudge against 
Dresden, with power to back it, I would 
overthrow her towers. Had they never 
been erected, the city would to-day have 
been unknown. The traveller, down- 
ward-gazing from yonder long-backed 
hill, and beholding a flattened swarm of 
mean-featured houses spreading dingily 
on both sides of a muddy river, would 
have hastened on to carry fame and for- 
tune elsewhere. Not here had the Sis- 
tine Madonna chosen her abode. 

But, as it is, these dusky minarets are 
loadstones whose attraction it is not easy 
to resist. In absence, they rise in me- 
mory and woo us back. Nevertheless, 
if we have once escaped, we shall do 
wisely to revisit them no more. The 
tall pinnacles lose nothing in the light of 
recollection; rather, a second look 
would find them less lofty and refined 
than at first. Beautiful were they as 
we gazed upon them; but perfect, only 
when we have turned away. 


Il. 


From the summit of this grassy up- 
land we may see the city lie below us in 
the broad and shallow valley through 
which the Elbe prolongs a lazy S. Un- 
der the influence of the early sunbeams, 
a thin brown mist rises above the red- 
tiled roofs, and is trailed away by the 
indolent breeze. This valley is a nota- 
ble wind-conductor, and many an epide- 
mic has been put to flight by the sturdy 
northern gales—fortunate medicine fora 
most constipated system of drainage. 

We turn our backs on the city, and 
ramble countrywards for to-day. We 
may walk as leisurely as we like, pausing 
whenever the humor takes us. For my 
own part, I refuse at the outset to be 
hurried, or to stick to the main road 
when the bye-path looks more inviting. 
The day is before us: andit is better to 
acquire something of country lore before 
attempting the city. 

As the sun of planets, so is Dresden 
centre of a spattering of villages. It is 
observable, that, although the central 
body is greatly larger, and presumably 
older than its satellites, yet the latter are 
more antique in aspect and conservative 
in character. Like the smallest babies, 
they have the oldest faces, and are fur- 
thest behind the age. Their limited 


constitutions do not easily assimilate 
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new food: the short-paced intelligence 
of the offspring fails to keep pace with 
the parent’s far-striding civilization. 
Dresden is, at present, not very far be- 
hind the age in some respects: it knows 
something about velocipedes, tramways, 
and expensive living. But the villages 
are still early in their eighteenth centu- 
ry. The ignorance of the average Saxon 
peasant is petrifying—all the more in 
view of the fact that, of late years, he 
has begun to learn reading and writing. 
Such acquirements appear to be a poor 
gauge of intelligence. Of the march of 
events—the news of the day—of all such 
knowledges as the American infant 
sucks in with the milk from his feeding- 
bottle—your Saxon peasant has no ink- 
ling. Often, he can not tell you the 
name of the king beneath whose palace 
walls he lives. A tradition is current 
that the last king but one (who was safe- 
ly buried about thirty years ago) still sur- 
vives in a neighboring castle, a captive 
to the ambition of his relatives. 

In short, like better men than they, 
when truth is not readily to be had, they 
swallow lies with at least equal relish. 
The Saxon mind is capacious of an in- 
definite amount of information; but its 
digestion is out of proportion weak. 
There is not power to work up the meal 
of knowledge into the flesh and blood of 
wisdom. I have observed in the faces of 
the learned an expression of mental dys- 
pepsia,—bulbous foreheads and dull 
pale eyes. As for Schiller, Goethe, 
Heine, and the rest of that giant con- 
clave, they are either not German, or 
else they are the only true Germans ever 
born. Immense, truly, seems to be their 
popularity among their later country- 
men: but is the sympathy so officiously 
asserted, genuine stuff? It sometimes 
puts me in mind of the reflection of su- 
blimity in mud puddles. 

There is, or used to be, a symmetri- 
calness and consistency about these pea- 
sauts, unattainable by the more enlight- 
ened. They lived near the earth, like 
plantains; but their humbleness was 
compensated by some wholesome quali- 
ties. It is uncomfortable to reflect that 


cultivation will vitiate them—has alrea- 
dy begun to do so. Such manure as 
they are treated to will cause them either 
to grow rank and monstrous, or to rot 
away. 


Broad-based scepticism is some- 
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times maintained to be better than deep- 
rooted prejudice; but it does not seem 
to withstand storms $0 well. 

If progress must progress with these 
people, why not a little modify the me- 
thod? The heart of the peasant is, per- 
haps, as valid as other men’s: but his 
brain is notably weak. Yet reformers 
address themselves solely to the latter, 
and force it to an empty activity. 
The cone is thus inverted, and the learn- 
ed peasant topples over. In the best of 
men, the brain, however large, has always 
been outweighed by the heart. Were 
education filtered into the peasant 
through the latter channel, it could nev- 
er hurt him. It might work in more 
slowly, but would always remain pure 
and sweet, and never overfill ‘he vessel. 


Ill, 


Barriers against civilisation are rather 
physical than moral,—a matter of good 
or bad roads. We need not consult 
books for the history of past times; all 
sages since the Deluge live to-day, if the 
traveller directs his steps aright. How 
old is the world? Shall we measure its 
antiquity by Babylon or Boston? Time 
sleeps beneath immemorial ruins at one 
spot, while he mounts the telegraph pole 
at another. 

The Nineteenth Century, accordingly, 
while it ambles easily down the current 
of the Elbe, and along the high-roads 
and railways, seldom exerts itself to climb 
a hill or wind its way into a sequestered 
valley. There are retreats but a few 
miles from Dresden, where still linger the 
light of centuries sunk beneath the ge- 
neral horizon. The“ Guttentag” affords 
a ready test of the matter: the distribu- 
tion of this flower of courtesy marks the 
boundaries of progress. Try yonder 
peasant, for instance, as he passes us on 
the road.—Did he stare stolidly at us? 
or go by, awkwardly unconscious, with 
averted gaze?—We are at an easy dis- 
tance from Dresden, and the roads are 
good. But, did he touch his cap, meet 
our glance with humble frankness, and 
speak the “Good-day” with a pleasant 
gruffness of cordiality ?—Alas, poor fel- 
low! he lives in a savage gorge, accessi- 
ble only by an uneasy footpath. Though 
he appears scarce thirty, he was born at 
least one hundred and fifty years ago. 
He knows nothing about the Neue-Con- 
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sellshaft lately started in Dresden. May 
we not almost say, seeing that he has 
never breathed our Nineteenth Century 
air, that he has no real existence at all? 

This same flower of courtesy depends 
for its growth not solely on the locality, 
however, but somewhat also on the indi- 
vidual. In one and the same household 
we may meet with it under all condi- 
tions of luxuriance or starvation. Asa 
rule, it flourishes best with the veryzold 
and with the very young—those who 
have either lived too long to be affected 
by modern gospels, or have not yet 
grown tall enough to reach up to them. 
It isin the hands of the well-grown 
youth that the flower is most apt to 
droop, or wither quite away: they it is 
who dream most of emigrating to Ameri- 
ca, and who meantime practise some 
American virtues in their native cottages. 
Much unhappiness is no doubt in store 
for them: but posterity may glorify their 
stripes with stars. 

Their newly gained culture has not 
yet sunk so deeply into these peasants, 
however, as to be incapable of occasional 
disconcertment. If we first salute them, 
they will almost invariably return our 
greeting: or the magnet of an overbear- 
ing or calmly superior glance will often 
draw the words from our man, or startle 
them out of him. For no Saxon, of 
whatever degree, understands the main- 
tenance of self-respect in the presence 
of what he fancies a superior power. 

In treating of Saxon manners, it 
might be supposed that the illustrations 
should be drawn elsewhere than from 
the peasantry. But I find among them 
the original forms of many social pecu- 
liarities, which, on higher planes, are al- 
most unnoticeable by reason of their 
conventional dress: conventionalism 
being the true cloak of invisibility. Su- 
perficially, a best-society drawing-room 
in Germany and in England appear 
much alike ; but go to the corresponding 
villages, and we see plainly points of 
difference, which exist no less—although 
imperceptibly—higher up. The thin, 
satiny skin of the polished man-of-the- 
world is a better veil of his soul, than is 
the canvas-like hide of the coarse-grain- 
ed laborer. 

But, indeed, all Saxons know how to 
be polite, and often seem to take plea- 
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sure in elaborate exhibitions of civility. 
Few things do they enjoy more than to 
take off their hats, smile, nod, and ex- 
claim “Ja! Ja! Ja!” It iscurious and 
strange to watch the antics of a group of 
acquaintances who have by chance en- 
countered one another in the street. 
After a brief but highly animated con- 
versation, they proceed to make their 
adieux. It is on his powers in this re- 
spect that the Saxon chiefly prides him- 
self. Behold, therefore, our friends who 
stand waving their hats, smiling, nod- 
ding, gesticulating, peppering one an- 
other with broadsides of Ja’s. They be- 
come every moment more and more 
wound-up. Their excitement permeates 
every part of their bodies, and ap- 
proaches ecstasy. It resembles the 
frenzy of Dancing Dervishes, or the 
more familiar madness of our own Sha- 
kers. This is the Saxon’s mystic reli- 
gious dance. To this height of fervor 
rises the warm-heartedness for which he 
is noted. Politeness is common in Sax- 
ony—provided only that it costs no more 
than in the proverb. 


IV. 


American Emerson says, “I have 
thought a sufficient measure of civilisa- 
tion is the influence of good women.” 
He is said to be the most popular foreign 
essayist in Germany; and it is certain 
that these people are most fond of such 
literature as is furthest beyond their 
comprehension. Nevertheless, no true 
Saxon would subscribe to this particular 
dogma. For, yonder market-waggon, 
high-piled with country-produce, and 
drawn by a woman and a dog tugging 
on either side of the shaft, while the hus- 
band driver walks unencumbered along- 
side,—is so far from being a singular 
spectacle that, after now some six years 
daily familiarity with it, I confess to a 
difficulty in quite sympathising with the 
indignation of a new-comer. But, in- 
deed, this is nothing: only, at nightfall, 
we shall meet the same waggon home- 
ward-drawn by the same team: and lo! 
seated upon the empty hampers, smokes 
serene the man and master of all. Let 
us be rational: why walk home when 
our woman and-dog are at hand to 
carry us? 

Why do not the woman-emancipation- 
ists come to Saxony, and see with their 
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own eyes what the capacities of the sex 
actually are? Here women show more 
strength and endurance than many of 
their husbands and brothers do. They 
carry on their broad backs, for miles, 
heavier weights than I should care to 
lend my shoulders to. Massive are 
their legs as the banyan-root; their hips 
are as the bows of a _ three-decker. 
Backs have they like derricks; rough 
hands like pile-drivers. They wear 
knee-short skirts, sleeves, at elbows, 
head-kerchiefs. Asa rule they possess 
animal good nature and vacant amiabili- 
ty. But at twenty or twenty-five they 
are already growing old.— 

Growing old, with them, is a painful 
process, not a graceful one. The re- 
serves of vitality are dry, and the wo- 
man’s face becomes furrowed, even as the 
fields she cultivates. Her eyes fade into 
stolidity and unintelligence. Her mouth 
seldom smiles. ‘Thirty finds her hollow- 
cheeked, withered, bony. At fifty— 
should she live so long—she is in ex- 
treme old age. Meanwhile she has been 
bearing children as plentifully as though 
that were her sole employment. But 
such labors secure her scarce a tempo- 
rary immunity from other toil. I have 
seen her straining up a long hill, weight- 
ed with more burdens than one.— 

Pleasanter is it to consider her in the 
hayfield, before youth has dried up in 
her. Her plain costume follows her 
figure closely enough to show to the best 
advantage its heavy but not unhandsome 
contours. Seen fiom a distance, her 
motions and postures have often an ad- 
mirable grace. Her limbs observe har- 
monious lines. In raking, stooping, toss- 
ing the hay, her action is supple and 
easy. As she labors in the sun, she 
keeps up a continuous good-humored 
chatter with her companions. Her bare 
arms and legs are bronzed by summer 
exposure to heat—and dirt; and her 
visage is of a color almost Ethiopian. 
But an American Southerner might see 
in her more than the dark complexion, 
to put him in mind of former days and 
institutions. 

The Greeks had slaves who took the 
edge off the work, but were not intended 
to bear Grecian children. Saxon slaves 
are not let off so easily. A nation, 
women keep their houses, saw 
their wood, cultivate their crops and 
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carry them to market on their backs, and 
bear children in season and out of sea- 
son, may indeed go to war with full 
ranks, for a time. But what use to con- 
quer the world, if our sons and daugh- 
ters are to grow up cripples and idiots? 
For does that pregnant woman whom 
we saw straining uphill with her heavy 
basket injure only herself ? 

I have already remarked that the 
ground-plan of high society may best be 
studied in the nearest village; and so 
the best way to become acquainted with 
a Saxon lady is to observe her peasant 
sister who sweats and tugs in fields and 
on country roads. The spirit of chival- 
ry never throve among these people, high 
or low; what is more serious (and, per- 
haps, too much so for context so light- 
toned as this), the bulwarks of female 
chastity, where they exist, are rather me- 
chanical than moral. In Saxony, there- 
fore, suspicion justly has the weight of 
conviction. The best result of this sys- 
tem is an insecure and exaggerated in- 
nocence: the rest needs not further to 
be enlarged pon. 

Women are what men make them; 
and thus we come back to our Emerso- 
nian text. The nation that degrades its 
women, cuts off the wings and darkens 
the light which should lift and guide it 
to an enduring standpoint. 1 cannot 
but feel a misgiving about these German 
triumphs in field and cabinet, when I see 
men helping themselves before women 
at table—and elsewhere. 

How many of us have dreamt roman- 
tically about the ideal German peasant- 
girl? She appeared to us pretty to the 
edge of beauty—perhaps a step beyond. 
She was blue-eyed, and flaxen braids 
fell over shapely shoulders. Her gown 
was charmingly caught up at one side; 
she was often seen with a distaff, and 
was apt to break out in sunny smiles or 
pathetic little songs. Goethe and Kaul- 
bach have much to answer for! And 
yet, among many imperfect Gretchens, I 
have sometimes fancied that I caught a 
glimpse of the real, traditional heroine. 

Handsome and pretty women are cer- 
tainly no rarity in Saxony, although few 
of them can lay claim to an unadulte- 
rated Saxon pedigree. We see lovely 
Austrians, and fascinating Poles and 
Russians, who delicately smoke cigars in 
the concert-gardens. But it is hard for 
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the peasant type to rise higher than 
comeliness; and it is distressingly apt to 
be coarse of feature as well as of hand, 
clumsy of ancle, and more or less wed- 


ded to grease and dirt. Good blood 
shows in the profile; and these young 
girls, whose full faces are often pleasant 
and even attractive, have seldom an elo- 
quent contour of nose and mouth. 
There is sometimes great softness and 
sweetness of eye; a clear complexion; a 
pretty roundness of chin and throat. 
Indeed, I have found scattered through 
half-a-dozen different villages all the fea- 
tures of the true Gretchen; and once, in 
an obscure hamlet, whose name I have 
forgotten, I came unexpectedly upon 
what seemed a near approach to the 
mythic being. She was at work on the 
village pump-handle, and her manage- 
ment of it was full of grace and vigor. 
She bade me good-morning in a round, 
melodious voice, and looked healthy, 
fresh, bright, and almost clean. I gave 
but one glance, and then a subtle inward 
monition impelled me to hurry away. 
For, although a second look might have 
recognize‘ her as the long-sought one, 
yet it might have brought disappoint- 
ment, and, therefore, was too much to 
tisk. Meanwhile so much was gained—I 
can not say that I have failed to find 
her. 

But this is sentimental nonsense. 
English, French, Italians, Spaniards, Rus- 
sians—each and all surpass their Ger- 
man sister in some particular of beauty; 
and the American, in all combined. 
Gretchen will always have unlovely 
hands and shapeless feet; her flaxen 
braids will be dull and lustreless, and her 
head will be planed off behind on a line 
with her ears. This is no anti-climax; 
for most of the qualities which make a 
human being humanly interesting, are 
dependent upon a goodly development 
of the cerebellum. : 


Vv. 


We sallied forth this morning in quest 
vt a representative Saxon village; but, 
save as regards situation, one is as re- 
presentative as another. The same peo- 
ple inhabit all, and follow the same cus- 
toms, submit to the same inconvenien- 
ces, partake of the same ignorance, and 
are wedded to the same prejudices and 
superstitions. Moreover, the names of 
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fifteen out of twenty of these villages 
end in the same three mystic letters— 
“itz.” What “itz” signifies I know not; 
but I should fancy that whoever lives ina 
community whose name terminates dif- 
ferently,would feel like a kind of outlaw or 
alien. Loschwitz, Blasewitz, Pillnitz, Pul- 
snitz, Sedlitz, Gorbitz,—all are members 
of one family, and look, speak, and think 
in the family way. It is admirable the 
care they take to post up their names on 
a signboard at each entrance of the vil- 
lage, doubtless a safeguard against the 
serious danger of forgetting their own 
first syllables. Were some mischievous 
person, while the honest villagers slept, 
to interchange all their signboards, there 
would be no hope of their ever identify- 
ing themselves again. Perhaps, indeed, 
they might fail to perceive the alteration. 
Pillnitz or Pulsnitz—what odds? Itcan 
matter little to a pebble what position 
on the beach it occupies; and I dare say 
the members of various families might 
be substituted one for another, and no- 
thing be noticed much out of the way 
on either side. 

Many of these little flocks of houses 
have settled down from their flight in the 


.Tealm of thought along the banks of a 


stream which trickles through a narrow 
gorge, between low hills. The brook is 
an important element in the village eco- 
nomy, fulfilling the rather discordant 
offices of public drain, swill-pail, and 
wash-tub; and moreqwer serving as a 
perennial plaything for quantities of 
white-headed children and geese. It is 
walled in with stone; narrow flights of 
steps lead down at intervals to the wi- 
ter’s edge, and here and there miniature 
bridges span the flood. The water bab- 
bles over a pebbly bottom, varied with 
bits of broken pottery and cast-away 
odds-and-ends of the household; once in 
a while the stream gathers up its strength 
to turn a sawmill, and anon spreads out 
to form a shallow basin. Stiff-necked, 
plaster-faced, the cottages stand in lines 
on either bank, winking lazily atone an- 
other with their old glass eyes, across the 
narrow intervening space. Above their 
red-tiled roofs rise the steep hill-ridges, 
built up in irregular terraces, overgrown 
with vines or fruit trees. Nobody seems 
to stay at home except the geese and the 
babies. 

Such little settlements hide in country 
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depths, whither only grassy lanes and 
footpaths find their way. Others there 
are, mere episodes of the high road, dus- 
ty, bare, and exposed, with flat views 
over surrounding plains; with a naked 
inn—*“ Gasthaus’’—in their midst, where 
thirsty teamsters halt for beer, and to 
stare with slow-moving eyes at the pig- 
my common with its muddy goose-pond, 
and to pump up unintelligible gutturals 
at one another. Others, again, are rang- 
ed abreast beneath the bluffs on the river 
bank; a straggling footpath dodges 
crookedly through them, scrambling 
here over a front door-step, there cross- 
ing a backyard. Women, bare of foot 
and head, peer curiously forth from low 
doorways and cramped windows; soiled 
children stare, a-suck at muddy fingers ; 
there are glimpses of internal economies, 
rustic meals, withered grandparents who 
seldom get further than the doorstep; vi- 
sions of infants nursed and spanked. A 
strip of grass intervenes between the 
houses and the Elbe river; through trees 
we see the down-slipping current, bearing 
with it interminable rafts and ponderous 
canal-boats, and sometimes a puffing 
steamer, with noisy paddle-wheels. At 
times we skirt along stretches of blind 
walls, from the chinks of which sprout 
grass and flowers; and which convey to 
us an obscure impression of there being 
grape-vines on the oiher side of them. 

Or, once more, and not least pictu- 
resquely, our village alights on a low 
hill-top, where trees and houses crowd 
one another in agreeable contention. 
The main approach winds snake-like 
upwards from the grass and brush of the 
valley, but on reaching the summit splits 
into hydra heads, each one of which 
pokes itself into somebody’s barnyard or 
garden, leaving a stranger in some em- 
barrassment as to how to get through the 
town without unauthorised intrusion on 
its inhabitants. Besides the main ap- 
proach, there are clever short-cuts down 
steep places, sometimes forming into a 
rude flight of stone steps, anon taking a 
sudden leap down a high terrace, and 
finally creeping out through a hole in the 
hedge, at the bottom. The houses look 
pretty from below; but after climbing 
the hill'their best charm vanishes, like 
that of clouds seen at too close quarters. 
In Saxony, as well as elsewhere, there is 
a penalty for opening Pandora’s box. 
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VI. 


As for the cottages themselves, they 
are for the most part two-storied boxes, 
smeared with stucco and gabled with red 
tiles: thatch being as rare here as it is 
common in England. In fact, these 
dwellings are not real cottages, but only 
small inconvenient houses. They are 
never allied to their natural surround- 
ings—never look as though they had 
grown leisurely up from some seed 
planted zons ago. They never permit 
us to mistake them for an immemorial 
tree-stump or mossy rock, which rustic 
men have hollowed out, and improved 
into a home. The oldest of them have 
a temporary, artificial look, conveying 
the idea that they have been made some- 
where else, and been set down in their 
present situation quite by accident, to be 
tried in a new place to-morrow. A Sax- 
on never sees the spot he builds in, but 
only the thing he builds. German toy- 
villages, which charmed our childhood, 
are more accurate copies of the reality 
than our years of discretion would have 
supposed. Magnify the toy, or view the 
reality from a distance, and the two are 
one and the same. 

This unstable impression results from 
the fact that Saxon souls have no home- 
instinct. The peasant thinks of his 
house as a place to sleep in—and to eat 
in, before and after sleep. He knows no 
hearth, around which he and his family 
may sit and chat; instead, there stands 
a tall glazed earthenware stove, which 
suggests the idea rather of a refrigerator 
than of a fire; until we burn our fingers 
on it; a hypocritical, repellant thing, 
which would sooner burst than look 
comfortable. And how can a man con- 
verse rationally or affectionately over 
night, with the woman whom he means to 
harness to his cart in the morning? His 
only resource is to go to the inn, and 
drink flatulent beer in company with a 
knot of smoky beings like himself. He 
seldom gets drunk; indeed, I doubt 
whether the “ Einfaches” beer which he 
affects is capable of producing anything 
worse than stolid torpidity—which is 
perhaps not a wholly undesirable condi- 
tion for a homeless man to be in. On 
gala-days he drinks and eats more than 
usual, and sometimes puts on a suit of 
remarkable black broadcloth—with the 
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comfortless grandeur thereto appertain- 
ing. He plods on foot to the next vil- 
lage, and sits in the “ Restauration,” or 
bowls in the alley, or talks crops and 
prices with uis peers. Be that how it 
may, the gala ends, for him, so soon as 
he turns his face homewards. 

Partly answerable for this barrenness 
of soul is, no doubt, the form of govern- 
ment, which pokes its clammy, rigid fin- 
ger into each man’s private concerns, till 
he loses all spirit to be interested in them 
‘himself. But yet more, must it be said, 
is it traceable to that cold, profound 
selfishness which forms the foundation 
and framework of the national and 
individual character, in every walk of 
life: the wretched chill of which must 
ultimately annul the warmth of the most 
fervent German eulogist, provided he be 
bold enough to bring his theoretical en- 
thusiasm to the decisive test of a few 
years’ personal intercourse and conver- 
sation with the people. 

At this early hour of the day, how- 
ever, our peasant is off to his work, and 
we may examine his abode without call- 
ing into question the qualities of the 
owner. It is by no means devoid of or- 
namentation, both natural and artificial : 
which, if in harmony with the temporary 
character of the house itself, is, not the 
less, often tasteful and pretty. When- 
ever possible, the house is made the nu- 
cleus of a bunch of flowers and verdure. 
Brightly colored blossoms crowd the 
narrow windows, winter and summer; 
and the greater number of the cottages 
have attached to them tiny gardens— 
some hardly bigger than large flower- 
pots—where grow pansies, pinks, mari- 
golds, and roses,"in gaudy profusion. 
Flower cultivation is a national trait; 
and I have seen very unesthetic-looking 
people plucking wild-flowers in the 
fields. Wild-flowers are easily obtaina- 
ble, it is true, but the spirit that uses 
them is less common. Here seems to 
be a contradiction, and a pleasant one, 
in the Saxon peasant’s character. We 
look in vain from his house-windows to 
those of his face; there are no traces of 
flowers there; albeit plenty of soil in 
which to plant them. Nevertheless, 
were there not germs of grace and beauty 
somewhere hidden in him, such blossoms 
would scarcely adorn his outward life. 
For my part, I like to believe that the 
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women thus make amends to themselves, 
a little, for the moral sterility of their 
earthly existence. The flowers that we 
see in their windows may bloom there to 
a better purpose than elsewhere. Per- 
haps, too, they may be prophetic as well 
as emblematic of good. 

Besides his flowers, the peasant often 
drapes the front of his house with a 
thick green apron of woodbine or grape. 
The latter is never out of place: but 
woodbine impresses me as being insincere 
and artificial—the antipodes of the 
strong and faithful ivy. It does not 
cling to its support of itself, but must be 
fastened up; and a mischievous wind- 
gust may snatch it from its moorings. It 
grows rapidly; but its tendrils do not 
twine round the heart; nor does it en- 
dure long enough for the eye to become 
lovingly familiar with its twists of stem 
and massings of foliage. Compared with 
ivy, it is meretricious; flourishes with 
superficial luxuriance, but has no real 
pith; makes a gaudy show in autumn; 
but in winter its splendors fall away, and 
leave a straggling nakedness. It does 
not uphold, but is upheld, and must fall 
when the support is withdrawn. It en- 
dures but a few years at best, and dies 
unlamented, for another may readily be 
had to fill its place. It has no modesty, 
but obtrudes itself officiously, flaunting 
its glossy, fragile leaves with an unbe- 
coming freedom. It lacks the tender tra- 
ditions which the ivy has. Seen from a 
distance, an incautidus eye might mis- 
take the one for the other; but when I 
find my ivy turn out woodbine, I feel the 
same kind of disappointment which fol- 
lows upon addressing, to a stranger, the 
sentimental remark intended for a 
friend. 

The grape is, on the whole, perhaps 
the most suitable vine for cottage pur- 
poses, because it has to do with the life of 
the present; whereas the ivy more re- 
sembles a pall than a wedding garment, 
and is chiefly associated with ruins and 
crumbling traditions. The grape-vine 
hangs its shaggy green beard from eaves 
and window-sills; and, when the fruit is 
ripe, the cottage seems the realisation of 
an Arcadian dream of luxury. Howbeit, 
if we attempt still further to realize our 
dream by putting forth our hand ‘to 
pluck and eat,—the awakening comes; 
for every cluster has a market as well as 
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an zsthetic value. It is well to be pas- 
toral and romantic, but I must first pay 
so many groschen for the grapes. Thus 
is sentiment made ridiculous now-a-days ; 
all the fine pictures have a reverse side, 
whereon is daubed a grinning caricature 
named Common Sense, or Practical Ex- 
perience. Some clever person is almost 
always at hand to spring this reverse 
upon us; but not the less, in solitude, or 
in rare companionship, we will some- 
times forget the parody in musing on the 
poem. 


vil. 


As at present used in reference to the 
works of man, picturesque is rather a 
vague term. If it may not be directly 
defined as ignorance, it is at least oppos- 
ed to what is understood as classic beau- 
ty. A picturesque house or street is one 
which, though meant for use, is practi- 
cally inconvenient to the verge of use- 
lessness. From this point of view, it 
will be doing no violence to polite 
usage to describe these Saxon villages 
as eminently picturesque. The dwell- 
ings are seldom so comfortable as a right 
economy of materials would have al- 
lowed; they huddle together irregularly, 
drawing in their toes, as it were, and 
ducking their heads between their 
shoulders. Some few are built of hewn 
logs, the second story projecting like a 
ponderous eyebrow; and these have I 
know not what quaint charm, which 
distinguishes them from others in the 
memory. They are more primitive. It 
is the yoking of poverty with some 
so-called modern improvements that 
makes true, unlovable ugliness. Justly 
to harmonise itself, poverty should wear 
a garment of antiquity, proportioned to 
its degree. 

The front door is not always the 
mouth through which proceeds the true 
utterance of the house; in many it is 
uniformly closed, and wears an aspect of 
wooden formality. We behold, on 
jambs and lintel, an uncouth display of 
architectural ornamentation; and here 
are inscribed the date of erection, the 
name or initials of the founder, and some 
badly pious motto—a scriptural proverb, 
or other scrap of religioustruism. “Im 
Gottes Segen ist Alles gelegen,” “Wer 
Gott vertraut hat wohl gebaut,” and so 
on indefinitely. These may be, and I 
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suppose they generally are, taken as evi- 
dences of a childlike simplicity and 
faith. But I would rather they had been 
written on the inner side of the lintel. 
The introduction of God's name to every 
base occasion is a trait of this people, and 
crops out in their daily conversation to 
a degree quite astonishing. It is not a 
sincere or wholesome practice, rather a 
kind of religious snobbishness. 

Although the front door has not al- 
ways this pharisaical character, but is 
sometimes made genial by an ample 
porch, and worn steps and balusters— 
yet as a general thing the back door ma- 
nifests more vitality and frankness. It 
opens on an unevenly paved court; 
above, the tiled roof stoops affectionate- 
ly; here sits the old man with his porce- 
lain pipe, and watches the old woman 
peeling potatoes; while the baby at their 
feet is happy with the potato-skins. 
Here we see the earthen pots and copper 
kettles of Dutch painters; here detect 
makeshifts and undress rehearsals. Here 
is a fine irregularity of light and shade; 
and, in the heat of summer, a grateful 
gloom and dampness. That man must 
be puritanically upright and above-board 
who never cherished a secret partiality 
for back-doors. There are easy back- 
door ways of doing and saying things, 
such as can never make their appearance 
on the front doorstep. 

The curiosity which may have prompt- 
ed me to peep into a Saxon farm-yard 
was never justified by what I saw there. 
Two sides of the enclosure are bounded 
by a high blind wall, rough with dirty 
plaster; the other two, by barns and out- 
houses. There is always a melancholy 
excess of space: objects which should 
be grouped together, languish apart. 
Here is a pump; in that corner 
huddles a cart; yonder is a heap of 
straw. Lonely hens straggle here and 
there, presided over by an abstracted 
cock, who never crows, An ill-humor- 
ed dog barks at me from a distant ken- 
nel, and rattles his rusty chain. It is 
vain to look for the warmly-hospitable 
atmosphere, for the bustle, the sound, 
the busy repose that should belong to 
farm-yards. The ground is roughly 
paved with cobble stones; infrequent 
men and women shuffle, wooden-shod, 
across and along, but I see no one who 
looks a farmer. The Saxons do not ap- 
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preciate the earth; they sow without af- 
fection, and reap without thankfulness. 
Their selfish stolidity cannot sympathize 
with warm-hearted, generous, slow, ma- 
jestic nature; they grudge the labor of 
co-operating with her, and would rather 
steal the milk from her breast, than 
claim it by the sacred right of children. 
But though they be sulky, nature never 
is; she yields nourishment to them as to 
others; and there is gracious humor in 
the smile wherewith she hears them 
grumble at the pain of suckling her. 

Hard by the farm-yard are the hil- 
locks and headstones of the village ce- 
metery. Were there.any warmth in the 
dead, they lie close enough here to create 
a very genial temperature. The monu- 
mental devices stand shoulder to shoul- 
der, each striving to outdo its neighbor, 
either in stylishness or in extravagance 
of eulogistic inscription. There can be 
no safer gauge of culture in a people 
than the aspect of their graves. They 
bury their bodies out of sight ; but their 
superstition, their vanity, their truth or 
falsehood,—these nowhere declare them- 
selves so undisguisedly as on the tomb- 
stone. We must read the carven in- 
scription, like some kinds of secret writ- 
ing, between the lines; and how different 
is the hidden from the ostensible mean- 
ing! What traits of character and con- 
dition are portrayed in the design, orna- 
ment, and material of this last milestone 
of earthly life! In what a solemn light 
they stand; and with what eyes must the 
soul regard them, which looks from be- 
yond the grave! Pitifully awry must 
the least pretentious appear, from that 
stand-point; but what of these gilt, gin- 
gerbread affairs, with their record of 
titles and virtues? Green grass is the 
tombstone which best stands all tests. 
It tells only of the life which springs 
from decay. 

From of old humorists have made 
capital of the follies of head-stones; 
but there is something ghastly in the 
smile which such jests create. I prefer 
to let the poor, fantastic records remain 
in peace, to crumble or endure, as sun 
and rain may choose. Most of these 
Saxon memorials are made of wood, gar- 
nished with more or less of symbolic atro- 
city. The graveyard, as a whole, wears 
an aspect of grisly gaiety, impressing the 
beholder as a subtle stroke of malig- 
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nant satire. In the silent sunshine of a 
summer day, or beneath the yet more 
voiceless moonlight, the strained discord 
of the spectacle is protest sufficient 
against itself. 


Vill, 


I have already made passing mention 
of the geese; but they are entitled to 
more than a brief notice. They consti- 
tute a goodly proportion of the village 
population, and they are invariably at 
home. When not paddling and gobbling 
in their mud-puddle, they dawdle in 
lines along the streets, or anent the back- 
yards, where may perchance be found 
some kind of food dear to the goosey 
heart. There is admirable unanimity in 
a flock of geese, as though each were 
magnetically conscious of all his compa- 
nions’ sentiments and emotions. All 
wish to do the same thing at the same 
time; and fortunately the conditions of 
their life permit the indulgence of this 
desire. Yet is each goose a kingdom to 
himself; pride waddles in his gait, and 
unbounded self-complacency wallows 
with him inthe dirt. You may easily put 
him to flight; but out of countenance— 
never! So soon as his pursuer’s back is 
turned, the fugitive hisses as briskly as 
though he had been heroic from the be- 
ginning. 

There is something very human in 
their hiss, and in their expression while 
giving vent to it. I have never heard 
precisely such a sound from a human 
being, or seen a human neck stretched 
in just such a way. But I fancy that 
many souls, were they visible, would 
appear not otherwise than as hissing 
geese; and that the spirit of their speech 
isa similar sibilation. 

Though intolerant of strangers, geese 
fraternise with their fellow-villagers, al- 
beit never on terms of such familiar con- 
fidence as hens maintain. The charac- 
ter of the goose, with its fine distinctions 
from those of other domestic fowls, has 
never been sufficiently set forth. The 
goose should not be made typical of stu- 
pidity, save as it may be the essence of 
stupidity to see all things through the 
medium of one’s self. Heis the symbol 
of the lowest form of egotism: barring 
that, he is as astute as any animal of his 
order. I never heard of a pet goose: 
there seems to be no way of caressing 
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him, [except to feed him; for though 
egotists are not as a rule averse to being 
made much of—as witness cats—yet the 
goose is too full of himself to care for 
endearments. Furthermore, his self- 
conceit is not of a wholesome external 
character, like that of the turkey or pea- 
cock: it subsists but little on the con- 
sciousness of outward attractions, but 
seems to build upon a supposititious men- 
tal or moral worth,—with an assurance, 
ludicrous, yet too human to be agreea- 
ble. What causes the goose to bend his 
head in passing beneath the farm-yard 
gate, except the persuasion that his tow- 
ering spirit overtops the world? Unlike 
that of the eagle, however, the goose’s 
self-esteem has nothing lofty or noble in 
it: it is the conceit of vulgarity—pride 
inverted, because based on petty self. 

It is agreeable to harmony to observe 
how constantly the goose affects muddy 
water. They are the pigs of the bird 
race. They prefer muddy water, and 
glory in it. If muddy water be nota 
good emblem of spiritual uncleanness 
and perverted truth, I know not where 
to find a better. The proud severity of 
swans leads them to pure lakes and 
streams, and the naive innocence of the 
duck attaches him to ponds whose faults 
are mitigated by duckweed and min- 
nows. But nothing suits the goose so 
well as a barren mud-puddle. The 
sleekness of his coat presents a sinister 
contrast to the undisguised grossness of 


his interior. He is an epitome of certain’ 


human vices; and even when prepared 
for the table, aslice too much of him fills 
the soul with heavy disgust. 

I once met with a quaint theory, ac- 
cording to which the dumb companions 
of man were held to be the reflection of 
his own ruling thoughts and affections. 
Thus, the character of the savage is re- 
vealed in the wild beasts he hunts; that 
ofj pastoral nations, in their peaceful 
flocks; of the chivalrous and warlike 
races, in their thorough-bred and fiery 
steeds. As the man’s nature changes, so 
- do the animals around him die out or 
multiply. For every wild beast that be- 
comes extinct, there expires some fierce 
passion of a human soul. For every 
dove that coos on the roof, there dwells 
in some heart a thought of innocence and 
gentleness :—a pretty fancy, arbitrary at 
first sight, perhaps, but to a deeper con- 
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sideration revealing glimpses of a pro- 
found inward significance. 

How happens it, now, that there 
should be so many geese in Saxon villa- 
ges? Geese will grow as readily in one 
place as another; yet here are twice as 
many geese, in proportion to the human 
population, as elsewhere. I fear there 
must be an occult vein of sympathy be- 
tween them and their owners, reaching 
deeper than the flavor of roast goose, or 
money value, can justify: some mutual 
consciousness of similar dispositions. 
Geese, I say, are symbolic of self-seek- 
ing, self-glorifying, short-sighted human 
vanity: and where geese abound, such 
vices are rife. If this be not the true 
solution of the mystery, the sole alterna- 
tive lies in the fact that, at Strasbourg, 
they make pate-de-fois-gras. In justice 
to the theory, I must admit that there are 
at least half as many pigeons as geese in 
Saxony. These I take pleasure in con- 
struing as representatives of the love of 
mothers for their babies, and the inno- 
cent thoughts of the babies themselves. 
If we must have pies, let us fatten pi- 
geons rather than geese. 


IX. 


A noticeable quietness pervades these 
villages; as though they had dropt 
asleep ages ago, not to awaken in this 
century at any rate. The houses stand 
voiceless like empty shells, and the nar- 
row road wanders lonely between them. 
The inhabitants are abroad—in Dresden, 
in the fields, wherever their work may 
have taken them. Within the village 
limits remain only those who are either 
too old or too young to be away: these, 
with the proprietor of the Gasthaus, 
and a shopkeeper or two, are all. 

But even were every one at home, we 
should never see anything resembling 
the omnipresent activity of a New Eng- 
land or Western village. They are born 
quiet—these people :—a Saxon baby has 
but little cry in him, and no persistent 
noisiness. In infancy he is stiffened out 
in swaddling clothes, and lives between 
two feather pillows, like an oyster in his 
shell: moving only his pale bluish eyes 
and pasty little fingers. A greasy nurs- 
ing-bottle is poking itself into his mouth 
all day long. He has a great, hairless, 
swelled head, like an inflated bladder. 
His first appearance out-doors is made 
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in a basket-waggon, planted neck-deep 
amidst .his pillows; the hood of the 
waggon being up and closely blue-cur- 
tained. Sometimes he rides double, his 
brother’s or sister’s head emerging at the 
opposite end of the little vehicle. They 
seldom die under this treatment: in- 
deed, even a soul would find difficulty in 
escaping from beneath those feather pil- 
lows, and through the crevices of those 
close-drawn blue curtains. When they 
have colic (but they seldom muster en- 
ergy sufficient), they uplift a meagre cry, 
as though aware that something of the 
sort would be expected of them. But it 
often happens, as I am credibly inform- 
ed, that they must be dashed with cold 
water in order to bring their lungs into 
action. A dash of cold water would be 
apt to produce a spasm in a Saxon of 
whatever age. 

Thus early begins the subjection to 
law and custom. When the child gets 
to be thirty inches high, or thereabouts, 
it is sent to school; whither it paces 
temperately, with little noise; racing, 
horse-laughing and all disorder are ta- 
citly discouraged. ‘The little girls link 
arms and gossip as they go; while the 
boys march soldier-like with their small 
knapsacks, precocious in discipline and 
conservatism. When the play hour 
comes, they engage in a mutually suspi- 
cious manner, as though self-conscious 
of hypocrisy and make-believe. 

By and by they grow up,—more of 
them than would be supposed. But the 
habit of following authority and prece- 
dent in all concerns of life grows with 
them. They will never feel quite safe 
about blowing their noses, until they 
have seen the written law concerning 
that ceremony, signed and sealed by the 
king, and countersigned by Prince Bis- 
marck. They swim everywhere in the 
cork-jacket of Law; and, should it fail 
them, flounder and sink: or even lose 
their heads and are betrayed into some 
folly which helps them to the bottom. 

It is that early experience of swad- 
dling and feather-pillowing, I suppose, 
which implants in all Saxons their sleep- 
less dread of a draught. I fancy their 
very coffins must be made more air-tight 
than other people’s, and that the sod 
must be pressed down more closely over 
their graves. Summer or winter, no- 
thing will hire a Saxon to sit beneath an 
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open window, to stay in the same room 
with an open window, or to sleep with an 
open window in the house. Why win- 
dows in Saxony were made to open, is a 
mystery. The Saxon turns up his coat- 
collar and glares intolerant at the mere 
rattling of a window sash. He will risk 
a broken head in the cause of bad air.- 
The atmosphere of the lecture-rooms in 
schools and universities, lies thick and 
foul as stagnant water. Those rooms 
are atmospheric sewers, with no outlet. 
If you become giddy and nauseated with 
this breathing-material, you must seek 
relief out of doors: no fresh air may 
trespass on the hallowed impurity of the 
interior. 

As might be imagined, such lung-food 
as this gets the native complexion into 
no enviable state: in fact, until I had 
examined for myself the mixture of paste 
and blotches which here passes for faces, 
I had not conceived what were the ca- 
pacities for evil of the human skin. I 
have heard it said—inconsiderately— 
that the best side of a Saxon was his 
outside; that the more deeply one pene- 
trated into him, the more offensive he be- 
came. But I think the worst damnation 
that the owner of one of these complex- 
ions could be afflicted with, would be the 
correspondence of his interior with his 
exterior man. 

The Saxon can no more be influenced 
to moderation in this matter, than the 
wind can be persuaded not to blow. 
His argument declares that a cold is 
more to be dreaded than poison, and 
influenza than a _ two-edged sword. 
Whereas, at worst, an influenza can but 
kill; but foul air means diseased life. It 
is surely better to die in the freedom of 
the mountains than to exist in however 
luxurious a polluted room. Nevertheless, 
the Saxon does not merely endure pol- 
lution,—he likes it—and it likes him. 

It is an ill-buiit, ill-favored race, and 
of an unhealthy constitution. As for the 
soldiers, they are in all respects a forced 
product: compelled to exertion and 
hardship so long as their term of service 
lasts, they make up for it by dying ear- 
ly. They are machines, working mar- 
vellously while the driver’s hand is over 
them; then coming to a rusty standstill 
for ever. 

Despite their closeness within doors, 
in summer the Saxons much affect the 
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open air. They will sit all day beneath 
the beer-garden trees. Yet do they re- 
turn, without sigh or shudder, to their 
atmospheric styes at night. And they 
seem to. carry their atmosphere about 
with them. Meeting a party of them on 
the breeziest summit of the Saxon 
Switzerland, anon we have a subtile re- 
miniscence of stale tobacco and beer. Is 
there nothing in the souls of this people 
congenial to the fair and pure influences 
of nature? They admire—who more 
vociferously ?—a fine view or picturesque 
vista. Howbeit, the very fact of their 
being able glibly to utter profundities, 
casts a sinister suspicion upon the ge- 
nuineness of their title-deeds to them. 
What true lover of nature, should she in 
a fortunate hour reveal her beauty to 
him, would not blush and stammer in the 
attempt to compliment her to her face? 
She abashes his praise to silence. That 
eloquent stanza which, as he sat at 
home, seemed to him the full utterance 
of the best his eyes could discover, 
shrinks now from his lips, and shows pale 
and vulgar. He must turn his back 
upon living nature, and forget the better 
part of her, before he can remember her 
eulogies aright. 

Not so the Saxon, who not only de- 
lights to wear his heart upon her sleeve, 
but is himself the daw that pecks at it. 
He loudly approves that which tran- 
scends approval. The pure and chaste 
loveliness of nature, which should be 
viewed only reverently and in silence, he 
levels with the meretricious allurements 
of a harlot, which every charlatan may 
canvass with praise or blame. And, 
such is the bad power of this low spirit, 
the true lover’s reverence is disturbed, 
and he is vexed with a miserable suspi- 
cion of that sanctity which he had fan- 
cied secure from all base approach. 
But in truth it is no mysticism to say 
that the essential Nature is in each man’s 
soul; it is the soul, and the soul’s mood, 
which quickens and colors her; and 
womanlike, she changes with our change. 

The Saxon’s sentimentalism is vitiated 
by his moral and physical ill-health. He is 
continually doing things false in harmo- 
ny, and incomprehensible, as all dis- 
cord is. Who but he can sit through a 
symphony of Beethoven’s, applauding its 
majestic movements with the hand which 
has just carried to his lips a mug of 
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beer, and anon returns thither with a 
slice of sausage? It seems as if no 
length of practice could-marry this gross, 
everlasting feeding, to any profound ap- 
preciation of music. He frowns down 
the laughter of a child, the whispering of 
a pair of lovers, as disturbing the per- 
formance: but the clatter of knife and 
fork, the champing of jaws—-offends him 
not. He seems to: recognise the noble 
beauty of the theme; he gods and rolls 
his eyes at the sublimer strains. Does 
he comprehend them? He reminds me 
of the Jews, who, indeed, possess the 
Bible; written, moreover, in their native 
Hebrew; who peruse it daily, and can 
repeat much of it by heart; and who yet 
have never read so much as a single line 
of the word of God. 


xX. 


We have wandered through the vil- 
lage, its extreme outpost is behind us, 
and we tread once more upon the 
smooth white highway. The road is lined 
on both sides by interminable rows 
of trees, defining its course when itself is 
out of sight. There are cherry, apple, 
and, less often, poplar trees. On the 
whole, the effect is tiresome. I do not 
like to see my path marked out before 
me. Moreover, I am kept perpetually 
in mind of the nearness of mankind. 
Each tree was planted by a man; and, if 
it happen to be a fruit-tree, men must 
often visit it. The road itself, to be 
sure, is also man’s handiwork. But it 
does not obtrude itself; at most it is 
but the amplification of a natural path- 
way, and so falls quietly in with the or- 
der of nature—provided only it be not 
too immitigably straight. 

It is a noticeable trait of this country 
—the impossibility of getting beyond 
every-day limits. There is no seclusion, 
whereof we may feign oursleves the first 
invaders, and, as such, secure from pur- 
suit or encounter. There is no profound 
wildness, even where the surroundings 
seem least tame. The woods are super- 
vised by foresters, in green uniforms and 
glazed caps, who take care that the trees 
shall be planted in straight lines, and 
affix its label to every tenth trunk. Who 
but a hypocrite would pretend to lose 
himself in a forest, all whose trees were 
numbered? Nay, in some places (the 
royal park for instance) are certain re- 
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spectable-looking old vegetables, which 
no one would suspect of such enormity, 
which are provided with names and 
titles into the bargain. We may find 
them set forth in the Forester’s book 
thus: “No. 27. Oak. Heinrich the 
Stout.” “No. 28. Elm. Karl the Long- 
legged.” What is to happen to a peo- 
ple who can do such things as this? 

We cannot fly beyond the possibility 
of a Saxon, so long as we remain in 
Saxony. No matter where we are, he 
has been there just before us; and hark! 
his step approaches from behind. But 
see yonder thickly-wooded dell, abode of 
nymphs and hamadryads, surely unpro- 
faned as yet by any human presence: 
let us plunge into it, and woo its sweetly 
shy inhabitants. Quickly we pass its li- 
mits, and are engaged in pleasing con- 
flict with reluctant branches. Virgin 
moss yields beneath our feet, we hear 
Arcadian twitterings of birds. The bare 
exterior world is shut out and forgotten. 
We listen for the light step of the wild 
nymph amidst the bushes, and scan 
closely the rough bark which seems rea- 
dy to start asunder at the magic pressure 
of the hamadryad’s finger. 

Look! what flutters on the turf of 
yonder fairy glade? Is it the rosy gir- 
dle of some woodland being, who, fright- 
ened at our approach, has left it behind 
her in her too hasty flight? We draw 
near with reverent feet, and stand beside 
it... . Pick it up if you will: a small 
paper bag of a raw pink color, bearing 
on one side the legend, “ Rudolph 
Kretzchmar, Cigarren-Handlung, Georg 
Platz, Dresden.” Ay, he and his custo- 
mers are here, all about us. We strike 
a path leading to the nymph’s grot—'tis 
a smartly painted beer-cabin, with 
square, yellow, wooden chairs and tables. 
The nymph and the hamadryad, in soil- 
ed petticoats and rolled up sleeves, are 
scrubbing the floor and window; while 
Pan stands yonder in a swallow-tailed 
coat, with a napkin under his arm, and 
answers to the title of Kellner. Bring 
your best beer, waiter, and draw it cool. 
We need refreshment! 

I know few spots more beautifully un- 
kempt than is a certain’rocky pass in the 
Saxon Switzerland. The steep sides are 
rank with mossy verdure—cool and 
moist with trickling springs. Tender 
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ferns bend greenly athwart dark back- 
grounds of. stony clefts. Beside the 
rugged pathway bubbles over rocks the 
glancing soul of a cold brook. High up, 
the slope whispers with thick-growing 
pines, mingled with trees of less austere 
foliage. Highest of all, grey crags 
crowd abrupt and angular against the 
sky, and cast jagged shadows on the op- 
posite steep. Listening closely, we hear 
only the brook, and the pines, and a 
dapper bird or two, and a torrid hum of 
invisiblesinsects. “ Here, at last,”” we 
murmur, “is the unprofaned retreat so 
long deSired in vain !” 

But, looking again at that immemorial 
battlement which the siege of centuries 
has so grandy scarred, we see painted, 
just at its base, a spruce white square, on 
which is recorded in accurately formed 
letters and numerals, white and red, the 
position of this point relatively to the 
Government Survey Base Line, and its 
elevation in metres above the mean level 
of the Nérth Sea. Immediately the 
secluded pass seems peopled with the 
shapes of Saxon engineers, uniformed 
and equipped. Those pines were set 
out, at so much per dozen, by the King’s 
landscape gardeners, who, likewise, 
grouped the rocks by aid of a steam 
derrick. The brook was a happy after- 
thought; but owing to the scarcity of 
water, it runs only during the season. 
There is a model in plaster of our entire 
surroundings in the Engineers’ Bureau, 
with a pin sticking in the very spot 
where we now stand. I repeat there is 
no escape. The presence of man jour- 
neys with us like the horizon, go we 
never so fast or far. 

Indeed, there are the stone-breakers, 
who take up their abode along our whole 
line of march. They are a class by 
themselves; I cannot imagine their fol- 
lowing any other profession. They are 
mostly time-gnawed old fellows, whose 
bones seem to have been cracked long 
ago by their own hammers. They wear 
great goggles of wire-gauze, which give 
them an impressive air of gloomy cada- 
verousness. A huge wooden-soled shoe 
protects their foot from stray knocks. 
On frequented roads a canvas screen is 
set up, to protect the passer by from 
flying stone-sparks. We hear the dull 


intermittent beat and crack, but see only 
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the head of the hammer as it rises occa- 
sionally above the screen for a harder 
stroke. 

The men seem to take an interest even 
in such work as this. An extra hard bit 
of stone arouses their combative in- 
stinct; and they have a sensation of 
pleasure when a fragment divides into 
pieces of the proper size and shape; 
while, if it weakly crumble, they damn it 
with contempt. Thus with their ham- 
mers do they sound the whole gamut of 
the emotions. Occasionally they pause 
from labor, straighten their stiff old 
backs, and glance at the sun, to see how 
far he is from dinner-time. Before fall- 
ing to work again, they look critically at 
their next neighbor’s stone pile, and 
exchange a grunt or two with him. Like 
other world-toilers, they sometimes think 
themselves hardly used—the sport of 
fortune, and grumble that they would 
have done better as watchmakers or 
painters on porcelain. In point of fact, 
however, stone-breaking is alMthey care 
about on earth, and were they compelled 
to forego it, they would break their old 
hearts in default, Even and regular 


stand their stone-heaps, end to end, and 
each is provided with its number, paint- 


ed on a larger piece of flat rock. La- 
belling and classification is carried thus 
far, in Saxony; and I cannot kick a 
pebble from my path without more or 
less disorganising the schemes of the 
Government at Berlin. 


XI. 


I am continually oppressed with the 
idea that immeasurable possibilities for 
fine scenery are wasted in Saxony. The 
Saxon Switzerland is to be sure as pic- 
turesque as could be desired. But it is an 
abrupt topographical anomaly, uprearing 
itself in a reactionary manner out of a 
tedious extent of plain. From a great 
distance we see the vast square-built 
rocks lifting their shoulders a thousand 
or twelve hundred feet skyward; they 
seem to owe no relationship to the silly 
fields that smile at their feet—no sym- 
pathy either of form or substance. I 
find a shrewd correspondence between 
this topographical anomaly, and that 
mental one which uplifts, above the low 
level of ordinary German intelligence, 
the enduring group of cloud-capped gi- 
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ants which has given the land its reputa- 
tion. 

Why so flat and tedious, O Saxony? 
as though some enormous incubus had 
for ages been rolling its heavy length 
across your unfortunate face, till every 
feature was obliterated. Is there any 
remedy? I see none, short of a gen- 
eral eruption, whereby the whole sur- 
face might be broken up in volca- 
noes, and become a Switzerland indeed. 
And may the physical upheaval be pro- 
phetic of a moral one. It is of signifi- 
cance that mountainous tracts are ever 
inclined to freedom. 

However, the country is not flat in 
the prairie fashion. It appears so only 
as the eye sweeps it from 4 distance. 
But, traversing the seeming plain, we 
find it everywhere seamed by narrow gul- 
lies, in which the villages lie; so that it 
were better described as an agglomera- 
tion of low table-lands. Beautifully 
verdant they are in spring and in sum- 
mer, and pleasingly variegated with 
squares of many-tinted grain and pro- 
duce. Moreover, there is an extraordi- 
nary abundance of wild flowers—rather 
an abundance than a variety. I have 
seen tracts of seven acres actually car- 
peted with pansies, whose myriad little 
faces show at a distance like a purple 
haze. Amidst the green young wheat 
grow deep azure corn-flowers and scar- 
let poppies: an armful might be gather- 
ed in a few minutes. The banks of 
country lanes are often blue with hare- 
bells; and anon we pass great clover- 
meadows, humming with bees. This 
commonnéss of beauty perhaps mars 
that finer enjoyment which needs rarity 
as the finishing flavor. Nevertheless 
it affords a broad, triumphant satisfac- 
tion. 

A more concrete taste may be grati- 
fied by the cherries—a staple produce 
of Dresden neighborhoods. In spring, 
so thick are the blossoms, the trees re- 
semble white branching coral; but the 
perfume is faint, as is likewise the flavor 
of the fruit itself. Flavor or not, they 
are agreeable eating in warm weather, 
and ua enough to tempt to impru- 
dence. We may sit on the bench be- 
side the cherry-booth, and see our plate- 
ful gathered from the tree over our 
heads: or, for a consideration, mount 
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the tree ourselves, and work our will up- 
on it. The cherries are of all kindsand 
colors, from black to white, and are re- 
commended by the vendor as good for 
the blood. We devour them, therefore, 
with the self-complacency of a health- 
seeker added to the palatal enjoyment; 
and were it not that they are dismally 
apt to be wormy, our pleasure would be 
without alloy. 

Agreeably suggestive are the booths 
themselves—little broad huts, planted in 
the green midst of the cherry country. 
The season lasts from the end of June 
on into August—the mellowest slice of 
the year; and if enjoyment of nature be 
ever unconsciously possible, the cherry- 
people must be happy. Material cares 
they have none, for their business can 
lose them nothing, and is apt to pay 
them well. Each merchant hires a 
number of trees for the season, paying a 
percentage—not on what they bear, but 
on what he sells. ‘The only danger for 
him is a total failure of the cherry yield, 
in which case he would be liable for 
ground rent; but this occurs only thrice 
a lifetime. 

The booth contains a single room, in 
which sleep the merchant and his fami- 
ly, like caterpillars in a web. The 
cooking-stove is wisely put outside on 
the grass, and the interior thus kept free 
from smoke and heat. The wife sits in 
the doorway nursing the baby, while the 
other children, who are incredibly dirty, 
but all the happier therefor, play togeth- 
er in a desultory way, or tease a cross- 
grained cur, who is always an outspo- 
ken foe of intending customers. At 
noon, when the baby goes to sleep, 
mamma gets dinner: the family gather 
together: in the afternoon the man 
smokes his pipe: and so the day passes 
on 


Delightful—all this: the leisure; the 
trees, beneath whose shade we sit, all 
the time working for us and supporting 
us; the amusement of watching our 
guests—their various fashions of eating, 
their remarks and questions, their dis- 
content or satisfaction, their manner of 


payment and of departure. With what 
independence would we prepare our 
noonday meal, and how appetising a 
fragrance would go up from our fried 
trout and our bacon and greens. Then 
light we the after-dinner pipe, whose 
blue smoke ascends skywards through 
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the green leaves of the tree beneath 
which we recline. At night, how com- 
fortable to lie on our matting, amidst 
the country hush, hearing the summer 
winds come soft-footed up the valley 
and pause at our window; occasional 
cherries dropping over-ripe, with a gen- 
tle pat on the roof above; half-conscious, 
during the night, of the whispering pas- 
sage of a shower; to fall asleep, secure 
in the watchfulness of the dog on the 
threshold; to dream of Arcadian shep- 
herdesses; to wake, fresh, in the early 
morning, gather betimes our basket of 
fruit, and sit down to await our first cus- 
tomer. But I suppose the real life, es- 
pecially when there are babies, does not 
run on quite so unexceptionably. A pro- 
longed rain, or a wind perverse enough 
to blow the smoke in at the hut door, 
would impair our ideal humor. 


XII. 


We must turn our steps homeward: 
at yonder crossing is a guide-post, which 
should tell us our way, and the distance. 
Small risk of getting lost in Saxony, if 
guide-posts can prevent it. though their 
usefulness is sometimes impaired by the 
illegibility of the names inscribed upon 
them: the “nach” is the only part of 
the direction which is always distinct. 
Nor are the estimates of distances often 
of much service, especially when couch- 
ed in terms of “Stunde.” Theoretical- 
ly, two Stunde go to a German mile; 
but, in practice, they vary as the length 
of various men’s legs. What isan hour’s 
walk for one, another may accomplish 
in half the time; and a dim recognition 
of some such fact has led the people to 
qualify their Stunde by an array of ad- 
jectives which complicate if they do not 
relieve the difficulty. The government 
milestones, however, are distinct from 
the guide-posts,—are a newer institu- 
tion, and as rigidly accurate as their el- 
der brethren are lax. Solid and order- 
ly are they arched over the top, and 
consecrated with the government mono- 
gram. They look like gravestones be- 
neath which we may fancy the particu- 
lar mile recorded on them to be in- 
terred. German miles are so long, that 
we never get on such familiar terms 
with these milestones as we do with En- 
glish ones; and the decimal fractions 
are a sore trial of friendly forbearance. 

As we descend the slope towards 
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Dresden, the long panorama is rich with 
peaceful beauty. There rise the spires 
and domes, mellowed by the western 
sun; the white-gleaming river; the fur- 
ther shore dotted with white villas; the 
pine-shaded horizon, and, wide and 
high above all, the grand phantasmago- 
ry of cloudland. It isin this point of 
cloud-scenery that Dresden surpasses all 
places I have seen. The time will some 
day come, after we have learnt to travel 
by telegraph, and have become familiar 
to satiety with terrestrial beauty, that 
there will be pilgrimages, not to the 
Alps and to Niagara, but to the land of 
superbest clouds. Clouds never can be- 
come hackneyed, for their forms and 
tints are infinite, and no Murray or Bae- 
dekker can lay down rules and usages 
about the seeing them. In any true 
sense of the word, they are indescribable 
—-save by lady-novelists, new to their pro- 
fession, whose ideas are apt to be clou- 
dy. In every way they are the most 
elevating part of nature—entrapping 
our eyes at the horizon, and leading 
them zenith-ward. Without clouds, the 
bare, blue unchanging sky would become 
intolerable. Man cannot bear unmiti- 


gated heaven, any more than he can do 


without clothes. Clouds are the gar- 
ments of the sky, and each new costume 
seems fittest of all. Throughout the 
world it is the garment that is beautiful. 
Trees have their leaves, rocks their 
moss, soil its grass, the earth its blue at- 
mosphere, the atmosphere its clouds. 
These vapory mountains quit? outdo 
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their solider rivals; but inspire the ima- 
gination with promise of celestial pro- 
totypes yet fairer than they. With their 
unlimited range of form and shade they 
may arouse all sentiments from gro- 
tesque to sublime. And they prepare 
the untravelled mind for all the best 
thatearth can show. No alps, no cas- 
tles by the sea, no palaces in Spain, can 
surprise him who from his own house 
door has seen the sun set. And not the 
traveller only, but the wit, the humorist, 
the student of character, may find stim- 
ulant for thought and food for reflection 
in the clouds—find his noblest fancies 
outdone, his completest theories proved 
inadequate.—But how is this? Yonder 
celestial cloud-pinnacle, up whose steep 
acclivity our high-flown thought was 
clambering, has subtly sculptured from 
its facile substance a set of demoniac 
features, which twist themselves into a 
sardonic grimace of mockery at our en- 
thusiasm. 

Our parting digression has carried us 
too far: we must get back once more to 
the sober highway. But we return, also, 
to the opinion which has accompanied 
us throughout our day’s ramble—that 
the solidest attractions of Dresden and 
its suburbs are the impalpablest ones, 
and the least describable. If so it be, 
the Saxons need not repine. Only the 
baser part of things is communicable; 
and doubtless the pleasanter features of 
the Garden of Eden are those, whereof 
no tradition has come down to us.— 
Contemporary Review. 


——- eee - 
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THE pre-eminence which all the mod- 
ern world has concurred in giving to 
the classic literature of ancient Greece 
and Rome, is one of the most curious 
facts in the mental history of humanity. 
It is the only foundation of letters upon 
which every European nation is agreed. 
All the charms of novelty, all the jeal- 
ousies of race, all natural human pride 
in the development of Science and the 
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progress of Art, have yielded to the si- 
lent power of works produced in ages 
completely apart from our own—re- 
moved from us by difference of tongues 
difference of sentiments, habits, beliefs 
—everything that is most characteristic 
in mankind. The world is so accus- 
tomed to this wonder that it is probably 
only those who sit in the seat of the un 

learned who are ever really struck by it, 
or perceive the curious testimony thus 
rendered to human nature and human 
genius as above the action of time, un- 
susceptible of that development which 
is the condition of all secondary things. 
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The rules of Art have changed, and ha- 
bits of life and modes of thought. Mo- 
rality even has undergone a profound 
and all-pervading revolution. Senti- 
ments which were sufficiently noble and 
worthy in the days of Homer are ignoble 
and unworthy now; things which his 
heroes do proudly, the meanest of Eng- 
lishmen would be ashamed to do, so en- 
tire is the change. Language even, in 
the wider signification of the word, has 
altered, and the allusions and metaphors 
and impersonations which gave elo- 
quence to Greek verse, sound turgid 
and meaningless in modern tongues. 
Yet all these details are of no effect to 
lessen the power of that primeval litera- 
ture which, outlasting all primeval for- 
ests, all systems, religions, and govern- 
ments, reigns still as potent as in the 
days of Pericles, bearing an almost ty- 
rannical sway over our education and 
our intelligence. Not to descend to 
those prejudices of scholarship, which 
can scarcely bear to allow that the genius 
of Shakespeare could exist uninspired 
by classic models, the universal senti- 
ment of Europe considers all men im- 
perfectly educated who have not been 
“grounded,’ as Dominie Sampson 
grounded his pupils, in the Greek and 
Latin tongues. The “ Humanities” isthe 
expressive old-fashioned term for those 
languages in which Genius first made 
itself felt as a power in the world; and 
nothing that has occurred in all the cen- 
turies since—no discoveries, though so 
many have been made—no develop- 
ments, though their number is infinite— 
no new thing, though everything is new, 
—have shaken the power, or indeed much 
diminished the influence, of the two pa- 
rent tongues, and the wonderful inherit- 
ance of letters which they have left to 
us. Whether this is altogether wise, or 
altogether beneficial, is a question which 
might perhaps be discussed if any com- 
petent judge were sufficiently free from 
the prejudices of education to be able to 
discuss it; but we suspect it is only 
those who have too imperfect a know- 
ledge of the question to secure our con- 
fidence in their treatment of it who 
would have boldness enough to take it 
up. There are, indeed, no small num- 
ber of persons who advocate a change in 
the one stereotyped mode of education 
which is universal among us, and would 
New Series.—Voi. XXI., No. 1. 
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prefer for the non-academical mind, or 
for those who have but little time to 
spend in the processes of instruction, a 
thorough training in modern languages 
and modern lore to fit them for practi- 
cal uses; but not one has been so bold 
as to suggest that the highest education 
of all was possible with this foundation 
left out or imperfectly laid. Thus, by 
universal consent, the old poetry and 
old philosophy of the Greeks—and after 
them, to a lesser but still great degree, 
the philosophy, history, and poetry of 
the harsher Romans—is firmly establish- 
ed everywhere, wherever civilisation or 
letters reign, as the groundwork of eve- 
rything that deserves to be called educa- 
tion. A most curious fact among all 
the prodigies of things; but one which 
is absolutely above discussion, and must 
be accepted, private opinion being on 
this point overborne and silenced by the 
common voice of all nations and of all 
time. 

This being the case, it is perhaps ra- 
ther hard that one half of the race 
should be absolutely cut off by habit 
and prejudice from all share in this uni- 
versal groundwork of education, and a 
great proportion of the other half kept 
from it by iron force of circumstances, 
by poverty, and all the necessities of 
toil. Many aftempts have been made, 
by means of translation, to obviate this 
hardship, and doubtless with some bene- 
ficial results. A century ago, indeed, 
we suppose Pope’s ‘ Homer,’ for example 
—which is perhaps more markedly Pope 
than Homer—was sufficiently popular 
to be read like any other English poem, 
and to make Achilles and Ulysses, Hec- 
tor and Andromache, known with some 
degree of familiarity to the busy men 
and the women of his age. Lord Der- 
by’s fine and spirited translation of 
the ‘Iliad,’ so much more true to the 
spirit of the original, and Mr. Worsley’s 
graceful and poetic rendering of the 
* Odyssey,’ have in their turn made Ho- 
mer, so to speak, popular, and reintro- 
duced him to the present century. But 
we cannot think that translations gene- 
rally ever give effective rendering of the 
meaning of a poet. Writers in prose 
have better fortune, and are more hap- 
py in their fate; yet every reader knows 
how much meaning, and still more how 
much grace, evaporates, even in the case 
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of a prose writer, in his transfer from 
one tongue to another—and that even 
when the journey is so short as from 
France to England or from England to 
France. How much more this must be 
the case when the voyager comes across 
oceans and across centuries from the 
wealthy and subtle tongue of the Greek, 
50 rich in minutest shades of expression, 
into the downright, straightforward syl- 
lables of Saxon English, any reader will 
easily perceive. And who at any time, 
out of any language, will render to us 
the delicate music of verse, the magic of 
poetical expression, and that divine art, 
which by the simple turn of a phrase, by 
some cunning balance of tuneful words, 
can charm the very hearts out of our bo- 
soms? It is a great chance, even when 
the poet translates a poet, as rarely hap- 
pens, that any real echo of the original 
music reaches our ears. Even such a 
work as Coleridge’s ‘ Wallenstein,’ 
though the translator is of equal poeti- 
cal rank with the author, lacks, as we 
feel, a hundred touches which thrill the 
ear and the spirit in the original strain ; 
and to descend to more ordinary levels, 
though Carey’s Dante is most faithful 
and trustworthy, virtuous would that 
reader be who could read through the 
* Divine Comedy’ in the pages of Carey. 
The English reader ignorant of German, 
who, wishing to make acquaintance with 
Germany’s greatest poet, takes up any of 
the ordinary translations of Goethe, 
must gulp down with wondering faith 
or incredulity, according to his tempera- 
ment, many verses called brilliant and 
beautiful by all critics, which in the 
English version are dull as ditch-water, 
and scarcely more clear. The chief 
pleasure derived from translations, we 
believe, falls to the lot of those who, 
knowing the author well in the original, 
are able to judge how well or how ill he 
is rendered, to linger over and improve 
the imperfect lines, to vituperate those 
which are beyond the reach of improve- 
ment, and finally to decide, as we do, 
that translation of a poet is a thing 
next to impossible. 

The reader will ask, How, then, are 
we to form any idea of poems written in 
a language we do not understand, and 
notably in those languages of which it 
has just been said that they are the 
foundation of liberal education? To 
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this question Mr. Collins and his coad- 
jutors, in the edition of the ‘ Ancient 
Classics,’ now just completed, and crown- 
ed by the flower-wreath of Lord 
Neaves’s ‘Anthology,’ enable us, we 
are glad to say, to give an answer. The 
idea which has thus been carried out to 
completion is, so far as we are aware, 
original; and the works form a very no- 
ble and worthy offering to their country 
on the part of the gentlemen—too long 
a list to be here quoted—who have aid- 
ed in carrying it out. The plan of this 
series is to make the forgetful or unin- 
structed reader acquainted with the 
character, situation, and sentiments of 
each classic author—with the scope of 
his argument when the subject is philo- 
sophical—with the nature of the story 
when it is dramatical,—interspersing 
here and there a quotation, but not 
more of this than seems necessary to af- 
ford a glimpse of the writer in his own 
voice and method. We cannot give 


higher praise than to say that this admi- 
rable plan has been carried out with, on 
the whole, a high degree of success, and 
that the little library of the ‘ Ancient 
Classics’ is admirably qualified to re- 


store to the intelligent ignorant—that 
large, and in many respects most attrac- 
tive, portion of the community—their 
share in the inheritance which nature, 
circumstance, or custom has hitherto 
shut them dut from, and so to make 
them partial compensation for the loss 
which is their misfortune. We trust no 
sensitive reader will be offended by the 
designation which we have ventured to 
employ. Intelligence, as distinguished 
from knowledge, gets but little recogni- 
tion nowadays; yet we make bold to 
say that there is no audience in the 
world so desirable and so delightful as 
intelligent and curious listeners, who 
know nothing, or next to nothing, of the 
subject about to be unfolded to them. 
Their ignorance is an accident of all 
others the most favorable to their in- 
structor, and secures that freshness of 
interest and reality of intercommunica- 
tion which is the very highest delight of 
teaching, whatever may be its kind. To 
this portion of the public we commend 
these charming little volumes with un- 
bounded confidence in its appreciation 
of them. To those who have not yet 
availed themselves of their instruction, 
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an account of these valuable little books 
may not be undesirable; and it is to 
this, rather than any detailed criticism 
of a series which extends over the wid- 
est literary collections in the world, that 
we mean to address ourselves now. 
Criticism, indeed, seems somewhat 
out of place as applied to Homer, to 
#Eschylus, or to Plato; those great fig- 
ures, deified or canonised, or both, by 
so many ages, are placed too high even 
for the audacious flights of the modern 
critic; and even did our boldness go so 
far, we do not know how to come at the 
right standing-ground from which to di- 
rect our telescope at them, with any 
hope of getting them in the right light 
for such a purpose. To tell the truth, 
the literary atmosphere is too deeply 
tinged with the shadows of those ancient 
potentates, to make it easy for us to 
form any unbiassed opinion of their ex- 
cellences or of their defects. Even 
those of us who are not familiar with 
them at all—who have never, so to 
speak, seen them before—have yet seen, 
all our lives long, so many reflections of 
them, and heard so many echoes of their 
great voices, that we are in but an in- 


different position for regulating their 
various magnitudes, or for letting loose 
an indifferent opinion as to their perfec- 


tions or imperfections. That there is a 
great deal of superstition in the reve- 
rence with which ancient literature is 
surrounded, we do not for a moment 
doubt; nor are we in the least prepared 
in our own person to go to the stake for 
the superiority of Greek, as are so many 
learned and studious persons, to whom 
all that is best in the human intellect is 
summed up in the age of Pericles: but 
yet we are, like our neighbors, bound 
by too many links of reverential associ- 
ations, and overawed by too many au- 
thorities, to be able to look calmly upon 
the heroic shades as they pass before us, 
or point them out as Helen pointed out 
the Argive chieftains to old Priam in the 
gate. They are surrounded by 2 halo 
of solemn importance—by a supersti- 
tion, a prejudice, which is all-powerful. 
But after all, dear reader, this last simile 
is not so inappropriate as it seemed at 
the first glance. Your présent humble 
guide to these flowery fields is not Hel- 
en, any more than you are Priam and 
his elders. Probably, indeed, the state 
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of the case is reversed, and it may be toa 
listener as fair as and more innocent than 
the fabled princess, che cause of all the 
woes of Troy, that a venerable cicerone, 
with locks as white as those of the Tro- 
jan king, herein discourses, pointing out, 
from the battlements where Maga’s flag 
has fluttered proudly through many a 
siege, the great array of shadowy splen- 
dors upon the plain below. If so, 
sweet reader, give us your pretty hand. 
This lore is doubly appropriate to your 
case. Come near, and we will point out 
to you, with all the complacency which 
moved those old men of yore towards 
that other fatal beauty, the long array of 
this princely procession, the gigantic no- 
ble figures, the far-off but lofty victors 
of the past. 

The series begins as Art begins, and 
as all literature begins, with the great 
epos, the story which is the first aliment 
of the awakened mind. Before we be- 
gin to think, or to know that we have 
thought, does not every new child-mi- 
crocosm of the big world begin by de- 
manding the Story, which is the first tri- 
bute it exacts from its race, the first ne- 
cessity of its being? The ‘Iliad’ is the 
great antitype of that universal symbol 
of human curiosity. It is to the human 
race what the traditionary story of the 
nursery is to every new human soul. 
Whether it has any occult and mythical 
meaning not visible on the surface; 
whether it is the traditionary history of 
a real but far-distant event, or merely the 
invention of the first great poet—or whe- 
ther, indeed, it belongs to one poet at all, 
and is not rather a bundle of anonymous 
ballads,—are questions to which we do 
not pretend to be capable of giving any 
answer, and which Mr. Collins happily 
avoids embarrassing us with. What he 
does do is to give us a vivid and animat- 
ed account of Homer’s stirring tale, set- 
ting before us the conflict and the con- 
flicting parties in a brilliant yet concise 
narrative, in which is embodied the story 
of Troy, and the many and varied per- 
sons involved, the scene and the events 
of the ‘Iliad’—everything, indeed, in 
Homer except his words, which.many 
men have already essayed to give us, 
with differing degrees of success. All 
these can be set before us without any 
of the difficulties that attend direct 
translation or the danger of bringing 
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down the sublime into the mediocre, 
which constantly happens even in thé 
best versions of classic story. By this 
means, too, the least satisfactory parts of 
the poems, the tediousness and oft repe- 
titions of its combats, and the irritating, 
troublesome, and ignoble meddling of 
its divinities, is left in the background, 
and does not worry the reader’s mind, 
like the proceedings of a village coterie 
of unpleasant gossips and meddlers. Mr. 
Collins does all he can to save his au- 
dience from the impatience which takes 
possession of us when we read of Miner- 
va's sudden appearance at the crisis of a 
fight to carry off tae almost discomfited 
hero, and spoil sport, just as the other 
fine fellow is getting the best oft; or of 
Apollo’s ungentlemanly interference (it 
is more pardonable in a goddess) at a 
similar crisis, spreading a mist, for which 
we are sure stout Hector thanked him 
little, over the hero in his chariot. Mr. 
Collins calls the attention of his readers 
to the valuable side-light thrown by Ho- 
mer’s most ancient story upon the early 
records of patriarchal life which we find 
in the Scriptures. No doubt the Bibli- 
cal student may derive from this side- 
light a certain advantage, but the 


thought which occurs to ourselves, in the 
comparison, is of a different character. 
How much more striking, how wonder- 
ful when we think of it, is the aspect of 
Deity as apparent to the great bard, and 
that which was revealed to the Hebrew 


prophet! How troublesome, paltry, and 
wearisome are the gods of Olympus, like 
nothing so much as the village clique we 
have already compared them to—a co- 
terie of wrangling and meddlesome gos- 
sips, endowed with power as great as 
their caprices, but never great enough to 
lend dignity to the ill-regulated crowd! 
To turn from this motley and almost 
comic group to the solemn and simple 
grandeur of the Lord God of Genesis, is 
as startling and impressive a contrast as 
can well be conceived. Whence comes 
this extraordinary difference, this incal- 
culable moral superiority? The histo- 
rian of Abraham and the historian of 
Achilles are both great poets—they are 
both too far off in the mists of antiquity 
to offer us any indication of their perso- 
nal character, or the sources of their in- 
formation. How was it that to one on 
the great Eastern plains there came a 
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conception of God so infinitely grand 
and solemn, and to the other among the 
lovely islands and shining seas of Greece 
a conception of gods so infinitely paltry 
and miserable? We do not know what 
answer can be made to such a question 
by those who recognise nothing more 
than a mythological historian in the He- 
brew. A more wonderful contrast was 
never presented to human judgment. 
And the effect of this curious paltri- 
ness and absence of dignity in the Ho- 
meric gods is made all the more distinct 
and evident by the fine humanity of the 
heroes themselves, What a wonderful 
witness is this Father of Song to the 
prodigious separation which exists be- 
tween human nature and all the secon- 
dary things which are supposed to 
mould and shape it—the circumstances 
which, according to some theorists, make 
all the difference between one man and 
another—the process of development 
which, according to others, accounts for 
everything that is distinctive and cha- 
racteristic in the race! It is two thou- 
sand years at least since Achilles sulked 
among his ships—watching with moody 
gaze the discomfiture, without his aid, of 
those comrades who had insulted his 
pride and self-regard—and since noble 
Hector took his child in his arms, laying 
aside his glittering helmet to reassure 
the frightened babe. All the circum- 
stances, and many of the sentiments of 
humanity, have changed since then. 
What nation now would risk its very ex- 
istence for such a wanton pair as Paris 
and Helen? What wronged husband 
would equip an army to reclaim a dis- 
honored wife? What general drag at 
his chariot wheels the body of his noble 
antagonist? Yet while the motives and 
actions of these distant figures are often 
astounding to us, the men and the wo- 
men are as real as those we see with our 
eyes and touch with ourhands. Every- 
thing else has changed, but they are still 
flesh of our flesh and blood of our 
blood. Achilles has his counterpart in 
every nursery, not to say in many a 
greater field of public life; and how 
otherwise could the soldier of the nine- 
teenth century part from the wistful wife 
and unconscious child whom he leaves, 
uncertain of ever seeing them again, but 
with the same ringing of the heart, and 
almost the same words as Hector’s? 
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The surrounding scene is almost as real 
as the human creatures in it; the town 
with all its defences, enclosing so many 
anxious hearts—the women stilling the 
gnawing of their fears and the terrible 
disquietude of suspense in the monotony 
of their domestic occupations, or in the 
prayers they pour out in the temples, 
nobler in their trouble than the things 
they worship—the old men at the gate, 
anxiously surveying the crowded batta- 
lions of their enemies—the warriors arm- 
ing themselves for the sally,—how true 
they are to every human instinct! And 
on the opposite side the careful plans, 
all liable to be deranged by an outburst 
of personal feeling, by a sudden quarrel 
or supposed slight, as councils of war 
have been in all ages—the anxious kings 
feeling upon their shoulders the respon- 
sibility of a nation’s welfare, and pre- 
scient of all the reproach and lamenta- 
tion that will assail them if they fail. 
How perfectly real, is this picture of an 
allied army, each warlike group holding 
by its own leaders—each haughty chief 
standing upon his dignity—and an all- 
anxious “king of men” doing his best to 
hold the balance even, and keep all in 
concert. The difference in our habits 
and feelings only seems to quicken our 
sense of the intense reality of these great 
inhabitants of the past, who do many 
things which it would be impossible for 
us to do, without ever losing their human 
likeness to every one of us. We can all 
sympathise sufficiently with Achilles in 
that false dignity of his wounded pride, 
as to feel a little sore when a plain-spo- 
ken critic calls it sulks—a brutal word; 
but not one of us can have the slightest 
fellow-feeling with him when he yokes 
Hector’s body to his car, and drags it 
after him in revolting triumph. This 
extraordinary difference in point of feel- 
ing proves the wide divergence of the 
ages and the real work of development in 
man; but no more affects the fundamen- 
tal humanity than does the invention 
of railways or telegraphs, and leaves 
Achilles still a true and recognisable re- 
presentative of our race. Indeed, Ho- 
mer in his primitive art is truer to na- 
ture, even as we know it, than some of 
our own greatest poets; for the princi- 
ples of his craft evidently do not require 
of him any high-toned ideal. Hector is 
- the only one of his many heroes who ap- 
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proaches the finer type of manhood 
which Art has since set highest; the 
others come bodily on the scene, faults 
and all, as genuine men and as imperfect 
as if they still saw the light of common 
day. We know nothing that could be 
said in higher praise of the poet's divine 
art. Mr. Darwin, we believe, asks for 
an immense area in which to work his 
slow and gradual transformations—and 
perhaps that great philosopher might tell 
us that two thousand years is a moment 
not worth reckoning in the long chroni- 
cles of the universe; but it is at least sa- 
tisfactory to find that so long ago men 
were so very like what men are now. 
Haply, we have learned something in the 
interval, but not so very much as we 
take credit for. We give our dead ene- 
mies honorable burial nowadays. It 
would be hard to say in what other par- 
ticular of humanity we have made any- 
thing like the advance which we ought; 
and in sentiment we doubt very much 
whether the last development of military 
power and character is in any apprecia- 
ble degree more merciful than Peleus’ 
sullen but heroic son. 

This curious and most impressive les- 
son gives to the great primitive song of 
Homer a weight and importance which 
justify, more even than its intrinsic 
beauty and splendor, the place it has al- 
ways held in the estimation of the world. 
It thus becomes more than a great 
poem; it is the very epos of humanity, 
worthy, so far, of a place by the side of 
ancient Scripture—an old, old, immemo- 
rial charter of common nature and uni- 
versal brotherhood. 

Next to the primeval story, the first 
world-tale of which we are; cognisant, 
comes the great cycle of the Greek dra- 
ma—parent of the drama in all ages, 
yet with so many special features of 
its own. We cannot pretend to agree 
with the writers who, in this series 
and elsewhere, are so far moved by 
scholarly prejudice as to hold. up 
for our applause the arrangements of 
the ancient classic stage, the songs 
and dances of its chorus, the impres- 
sive appearance and elocution of its 
masked actors. They were no doubt 
impressive in the highest degree to their 
natural audience, but we fear that the 
masked and buskined performers, elevat- 
ed to more than mortal height, would 
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produce no effect whatever upon the mo- 
dern imagination, and that the ugliest of 
mimes would move us more than the 
most beautiful Grecian masks ever 
moulded to shadow forth the heroic coun- 
tenances of an Agamemnon or an Ores- 
tes. Neither can we think the chorus 
the happiest of inventions (if we dare 
say as much without being ordered for 
instant execution). These details may, 
we hope, be allowed to have been less 
than perfect without in any way detract- 
ing from the magnificent but sombre 
creations of genius which occupied the 
early stage, and held the old Athenians 
breathless with the charm of tragedy more 
profound and terrible than has ever been 
ventured upon since thatday. Curious- 
ly enough, those Greeks whose long past 
existence is held up to us as the fullest 
embodiment ever attained to in this 
world of natural harmony and brightness 
—whose love and knowledge of art was 
most pervading, whose delight in beauty 
was strongest, and whose entire life was 
most impregnated with enjoyment—are 
the possessors of the most gloomy and 
appalling tragedies that man has ever 
ventured to shape and give utterance to. 
There is but little variety in’ these 
primitive dramas. The action of fate, 
blind but unfailing, and always ter- 
rible; the dread sweep of unseen in- 
fluence which leads to crime, and the 
more apparent and equally appalling 
whirlwind of ruin which comes after,— 
are set forth with magnificent but awful 
effectiveness in the two great stories 
which are the most characteristic of 
these wonderful productions. The tri- 
ology in which the fate of Agamem- 
non and his family is worked out, and 
that which pursues to its last survivor 
the fated house of CEdipus, are works of 
a sombre grandetr, unknown to any 
other language; and bright as the scene 
may have been, all Athens assembled in 
the great theatre, and the Southern sun 

eaming in, and the pure blue sky shin- 
ing overhead, there is no brightness, no 
play of dramatic light and shade, such 
as modern audiences love in the tremen- 
dous tale. Everything in it is gloom: 
even the preface of wellbeing which 
comes before catastrophe, is so over- 
clouded with the consciousness of mis- 
fortune to come, that no real brightness 
is possible; and the hecatomb with 
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which now and then a great English tra- 
gedy ends, as in Hamlet, is nothing to 
the succession of murders and counter- 
murders in those sombre dramas of the 
Greeks. 

In the group of works dedicated to the 
race of Agamemnon, for example, we 
have climax after climax of woe—a woe 
so mixed with natural outrage, that its 
effect is increased tenfold. Its imme- 
diate beginning (for indeed the first 
guilt which drew on all the others be- 
gins far enough back, with Pelops him- 
self, the founder of the house) is in an 
involuntary and indeed unwilling crime, 
the sacrifice of Iphigenia, which her fa- 
ther is forced to consent to against all 
the resistance of nature, but which fur- 
nishes to his unfaithful wife, Clytemnes- 
tra, an excuse to her own mind for the 
vengeance which she takes upon her 
husband, though that crime is suggested 
more by her guilty connection with 
#Egisthus than out of righteous wrath 
against the slayer of her child. Mr. 
Leighton’s picture, in this year’s Ex- 
hibition, of this tragic woman, watch- 
ing on the battlements for the approach 
of the husband to whom she has been 
faithless, and for whom she is pre- 
paring so terrible a home-coming, will 
occur to many readers. How eager- 
ly the guilty queen snatches at the 
recollection of this old crime, done 
twenty years before, hiding under it, 
even from herself, the sullen shame and 
fear of her personal sensations! In this 
first chapter of the tale of fate, there 
is an element of unreality involved 
which brings out the darkness and fate- 
ful character of the plot with double 
force. Agamemnon is not really guilty 
of his daughter’s death, but was forced 
to it, himself perhaps the greatest suffer- 
er of any involved; and Clytemnestra is 
not really thinking of vengeance for her 
child, but of the far more immediate ne- 
cessity of sacrificing her long absent 
husband to her present paramour. The 
king is the victim, not of his own crime, 
but of his wife’s—not of Iphigenia’s 
murder, but of Clytemnestra’s perfidy ; 
yet is there enough in that murder of the 
daughter to give a sort of specious ex- 
cuse for the vengeance of the mother. 
None of the early poets make much ac- 
count of time, and these twenty years do 
not seem to have made the Queen of Ar- 
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gos old, or damped her fire or softened 
her recollection. She receives her hus- 
band with feigned delight, but kills him 
remorselessly, and exults in the deed— 
making no attempt to throw the blame 
upon any one else. Thus he who had 
spent so many years in vain struggle to 
recover his brother's wife, is struck down 
by his own, who has incurred a similar 
guilt; in tremendous vengeance of the 
gods, for so much bloodshed, or in mise- 
rable human self-defence—who can tell 
which? for both are involved. 

The next event, narrated in the second 
play of the trilogy, the Choephori, is the 
murder of Clytemnestra herself by her 
son Orestes, under the double suggestion 
of the god whose oracle he had consult- 
ed, and of Electra his sister. The con- 
cluding drama tells of the wild pursuit 
over land and sea of Orestes, with his 
mother’s blood upon his head, by the 
Furies or Eumenides, “the kind ones,” 
so called, as fairies in Ireland are called 
“the good people,” to conciliate appa- 
rently those messengers of doom. His 
vengeance is accomplished, but at the 
cost of such a punishment as has served 
ever since as a symbol of the hunting of 
Remorse, the desperate flight of the cri- 
minal from imaginary pursuers. Thus 
the climax of the grim tragedy is attain- 
ed. The father has slain his daughter, 
the wife her husband, the son his mother. 
There is no mortal avenger left of his 
race to pursue Orestes, even had his 
crime not been, as it was, a legal execu- 
tion commanded by the gods, and justi- 
fied by the opinion of the people and the 
entreaties of his sister; but yet, though 
thus sanctioned, the dark deed he has 
done cannot be left without punishment. 
Before the blood of his mother has been 
wiped from his sword, the Furies, “ with 
noiseless tread, with hands and feet that 
never tire,” are on his track. Day and 
night they hunt him over land and sea; 
and when he pauses, all haggard and 
breathless, in Apollo’s temple, to claim 
protection of the god, the moment’s re- 
spite which the fugitive thus gains is in 
consequence of the brief slumber of his 
fierce and hideous pursuers, who lie hud- 
died in a corner of the stage while he 
pleads his despairing cause. Apollo 
sends the unfortunate on to Athens to 
appeal to Minerva, while his pursuers 
still sleep; and there they follow him on 
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their awaking, but only to have their 
victim delivered from them by the sud- 
den creation, to meet the emergency, of 
the great tribunal of the Areopagus at 
Athens—a splendid expedient of the 
poet’s patriotism, by which he at once de- 
livers his hero, and holds up the institu- 
tions of his city to universal renown. 
The first cause pled before the new court 
is thus a sublime one—the first pleader 
at the bar being no less a personage than 
Apollo himself, while Pallas Athene sits 
as president and has the casting-vote. 
And so the last survivor of so many 
murders, the final avenger, is delivered, 
and the race of Agamemnon spared to 
flourish anew. 

This wonderful tale attracted both 
the other great dramatic poets of Greece, 
though A®schylus is its first and sublim- 
est narrator. Euripides, more prone to 
the softer humanity of the subject, takes 
up and lightens the early tragedy of Iphi- 
genia, representing her as sacrificed only 
in the milder sense as a priestess to 
Diana, and affording her an opportunity 
of succoring her brother. Sophocles, 
“sad Electra’s poet,” takes the sterner 
sister for his heroine, and gives us over 
again the story of Orestes’ vengeance, 
with details impossible in the older and 
severer trilogy. We are tempted to 
quote one brief ode of the Chorus in this 
play, in order to indicate the Greek sen- 
timent in respect to fate and punishment 
—its certainty that vengeance must 
come, and fierce satisfaction in it. 
Electra, with her attendant train of Ar- 
give maidens, has just listened breathless 
to an account of a dream which has 
troubled Clytemnestra in her guilty 
slumbers, and which they receive as cer- 
tainly prophetic of a coming avenger— 
the avenger whom they have been ex- 
pecting fiercely but silently from day to 
day. Here is the outburst of their exul- 
tation over this sign of the approaching 
punishment :— 


“Unless prophetic instincts err, 
Unless my wonted wisdom’s fied, 
He comes, my great deliverer, 
With justice to the mighty dead. 
He comes! he comes! inspired with courage 


gh; 
I hear the dream’s propitious augury. 
Your sire remembers in the nether gloom, 
Our king, the axe, the instrument of doom, 
Cannot forget the crime from which this fate 
Holds us unfortunate. 
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The Furies come with noiseless tread, 
With hands and feet that cannot tire, 
To strike the impious marriage-bed 
With sudden and avenging ire. 
They gather: this, at least, these wonders 
seem . 
To show us, else no more will mortals’ 
dream, 
Or prophets’ warning tell a certain tale, 
Unless for us this night’s blest dream pre- 
vail! : 
Nought can be counted true unless in this 
Is shadowed our true bliss. 


“Oh chariot race, by Pelops won, 
What fate, what woes from thee begun, 
Afflict this wretched land ! 
When Myrtilus beneath the wave 
Fell headlong to a watery grave, 
By Pelops’ treacherous hand. 
Ne’er since have we, ill-fated house, been free 
From this our heritage of misery.” 


The story of CEdipus is still more tre- 
mendous. (Edipus is the son of king 
Laius of Thebes, to whom it has been 
prophesied that his son will killhim. To 
avert this doom the child is exposed in 
the wilderness, where it is picked up by 
a shepherd, and grows up to fulfil the 
prophecy. The story of the Sphinx and 
its riddle, which G£dipus solves, is more 
commonly known than the other parts of 
the tragedy. Before ever he appears at 
Thebes, however, he has killed his father 
in a chance encounter, and the reward 
promised to the solver of the riddle is the 
crown of Thebes and the hand of the 

ueen Jocasta, upon whom evidently 
ser is the habit of Greek drama) the 
thirty years which have passed since the 
birth of CEdipus have made no material 
difference. The unfortunate stranger, 
slayer of his father, thus becomes the 
husband of his mother, and all the vials 
of wrath are charged that must decend 
upon his unhappy head. But Fate comes 
slowly. Unconscious of his involuntary 
crimes, CEdipus lives happily for years, 
and his children grow up equally uncon- 
scious of their miserable origin. It is 
only when they are grown men and wo- 
men that the doom falls. Then sud- 
den trouble all at once overshadows 
Thebes. Pestilence and famine unite to 
crush the doomed city. In their dismay 
the citizens appeal to the king who once 
saved them from the Sphinx, and who in 
his turn appeals to the Delphic oracle. 
_The answer of Apollo seems at first sim- 
ple and satisfactory enough. It is be- 
cause the murder of Laius is unavenged 
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that the city is plagued; let them-but 
discover and punish the criminal, and all 
will be well. This office G£dipus cheer- 
fully and eagerly takes upon himself. 
He will pursue this man, he declares, 
as if it had been his own father who had 
been murdered; and wherever he finds 
him, if even in his own house, will do in- 
stant judgment upon him. This most 
pathetic unconscious self-denunciation 
is the great example of what scho- 
lars call “the irony of Sophocles.” We 
doubt much, however, whether any 
uninstructed reader will have leisure 
enough in the breathless horror of the 
situation to think of irony. The unhap- 
py king gradually finds out not only that 
he himself is the man, but all the horri- 
ble and unnatural circumstances that ag- 
gravate his crime, and make him accurs- 
ed. ‘Then in a moment all his fictitious 
wellbeing ends like a dream. Jocasta, 
his unhappy mother and wife, destroys 
herself; and (Edipus, with a great cry 
of mortal agony, blinds himself in his 
despair, and so goes forth—another but 
more desolate Lear— blind, discrowned, 
and accursed, into the desert world. 
The second play carries out the irre- 
sistible sequence of fate. A little breath- 
ing time has been given to the unhappy 
man. His daughters cling to him, or at 
least Antigone, a nobler Cordelia, one of 
the first and purest emblems of that fe- 
minine self-devotion which has since 
found so many examples. Antigone is 
the staff of his old age, leading the blind 
old man about from place to place, as 
he wanders in enforced exile, and giving 
a certain sweetness to his evilfate. But 
his doom is not yet accomplished. His 
sons begin a fierce conflict for the throne 
of Thebes, and make a cruel attempt to 
draw him to one side or the other—the 
mere possession of his body, alive or 
dead, being, as once more the oracle 
says, the condition of victory for the side 
which secures it. (E£dipus, however, es- 
capes this disrespectful and irreverent 
conflict by a mysterious death. He is 
the only victim of Greek tragedy who 
attains something like the dignity of a 
martyr. He dies, as it seems, voluntari- 
ly—going away into the darkness at the 
command of the gods, not sent to Hades 
by any murderous blow. Whether there 
is any subtle intention in this, or vindica- 
tion of one who has sinned involuntarily, 
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we will not pretend to say; but the 
death of the classic Lear is at least infi- 
nitely more dignified and awe-inspiring 
than that of any other slain victim of the 
Fates. There is the sound of a great 
voice, “Come, (Edipus;” and when the 
spectators reach the spot, they find only 
his companion Theseus standing alone 
shading his dazzled eyes; the great suf- 
ferer has disappeared like Moses, leav- 
ing neither grave nor relic, into ineffable 
gloom. 

Meanwhile Eteocles and Polynices, 
the sons, have been struggling for the 
throne, of which, off and on, so to speak, 
Creon, the brother of the unhappy Jo- 
casta, seems the real occupant. Ete- 
ocles, the younger, has possession of 
the city; and Poiynices puts himself in 
the wrong by assailing it, bringing six 
alien chiefs with him, so as to attack 
each of the seven gates of Thebes. The 
brothers accomplished the fate of their 
unhappy family by killing each other; 
but not even then are the Fates satisfied. 
The noble Antigone (whom Mr. Clifton 
Collins makes the strange mistake of 
comparing to Dickens's sentimental ‘ Lit- 
tle Neil ’)has yet to wind up the sad 
story with a generous self-sacrifice wor- 
thy of her. The body of the rash and 
rebellious Polynices is sentenced to that 
last worst doom of Greek vengeance—to 
be left unburied; a direr fate than the 
mere impiety and disrespect of thus ex- 
posing human remains, for it was sup- 
posed to involve a comfortless wander- 
ing in Hades to the victim, and all the 
unhappiness of a restless ghost. This 
Antigone, freed by her father’s death 
from one task of love, devotes herself to 
avert; and as she has been caught in the 
act of covering her brother’s body, is 
seized, and by the sentence of Creon 
condemned to a living tomb, to be built 
up in a cavern among the rocks, as the 
fit punishment of her rebellion against 
the law. The story of Antigone is often 
quoted as the only love-story of which 
the Greek drama takes note; but the 
love in it is more implied than evident. 
The heart of the maiden is too full of 
the lofty duty which inspires her to leave 
room for any effusion of sentiment. She 
bewails, indeed, like the daughter of 
Jephthah, the promises of life unfulfill- 
ed, and pathetically hails the “vaulted 
home,” so securely guarded, in which 
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she is about to be immured, as her bri- 
dal chamber; but not a word comes from 
her lips, as she makes her way towards this 
last habitation, of the betrothed lover, 
who is at that moment pleading her 
cause with his hard father. Her thoughts 
are intent on other things —on mysteries 
of life and death, on the shades whom she 
is about to rejoin, and on the sunshine 
and hope she is about to leave—but 
never on Hzemon, who is her destined 
husband. Nor does he plead for love’s 
sake, but only for reason and justice, 
bidding his father beware of the revival 
of human sentiment among his subjects, 
all of whom bewail the maiden thus con- 
demned to a foul death for a noble deed. 
It is not, however, to Hzemon’s plead- 
ings, but to those of the blind pro- 
phet Teiresias, vague but terrible mes- 
senger of fate, whom all men fear, that 
Creon eventually yields; and then he 
yields too late. When Antigone’s death- 
chamber, is broken open, she is found 
dead with her lover by her side, who 
madly stabs himself at sight of the 
despairing and relenting tyrant, whose 
repentance is thus rendered unavailing. 
And so the tragic story concludes; in 
the extinction of the whole unhappy fa- 
mily, with the exception of a timid Is- 
mene, common soul, to whom no de- 
spairs or tragic missions are possible, 
and who relapses into the crowd, as even 
in the Greek drama some must do. 
Thus ends the terrible tale—a tragedy 
full of great situations, strong sensations, 
and at least two noble characters, but 
full of gloom so unbroken, that the read- 
er trembles and shrinks as he reads. It 
would need all the traditionary bright- 
ness of Greek life, the dazzling sky, the 
visible presence of august Athens, and 
the inspiring atmosphere of Greek poe- 
try, to enable any mass of spectators to 
endure the tremendous strain, which 1n- 
deed has scarcely any relief from begin- 
ning to end. The horror of the first catas- 
trophe is indeed somewhat lightened by 
the noble martyr-end of C&dipus, and by 
the lofty sacrifice of Antigone; but the 
relief is only from terror and woe to that 
profound and high-souled pity which 
makes enthusiasm sacred. We are per- 
mitted no gleam of pleasure, no smile, 
no sun-glint. The fantastic Gothic art 
which leaps from grave to gay, from 
tears to laughter, with a capricious self- 
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compensation of its own, has no coun- 
terpart in the solemn Greek imagina- 
tion: even the poet’s cunning pause in 
his tale of storm and calamity, his 
change into the whispering tuneful mea- 
sure, “like a hidden brook in the leafy 
month of June,” which gives to our im- 
patient northern souls a moment's 
breathing time and much-loved change, 
is rarely employed by the ancient drama- 
tist. Those sunshine-loving Greeks, 
with all their brightness, do not seem to 
have felt this necessity, which gives so 
much variety and delightful vicissitude 
of light and shade to more modern art. 
And as Sophocles supplements the 
story of Agamemnon and Clytemnestra 
by a drama especially devoted to “sad 
Electra,” so A®schylus preludes and 
prefaces his brother poet’s great trilogy 
by the drama of the ‘Seven against 
Thebes,’ in which the fate of the bro- 
thers is set forth, and that of Antigone 
foreshadowed. The genius of this bro- 
therhood of song, however various, finds 
the same fascination in these grand and 
gloomy legends. They afford, evidently, 
a perfectly congenial expression of their 
primary perception of the great questions 
between the gods andmen. Punishment 
to the wrong-doer occupies everywhere 
a foremost place in their system, but the 
origin of wrong is ever mysterious to 
them. It is a hereditary curse, which 
affects them with weird influence, draw- 
ing unconscious or even unwilling feet 
into the snares of fate; or it is an awful 
preordination of the gods themselves, 
interfering arbitrarily to force an unlov- 
ed race into crime, in order that they 
may be subjected to punishment. Rare- 
ly, indeed, does straightforward personal 
guilt and shame suffice, as in Clytemnes- 
tra’s case, to furnish a simple motive for 
a criminal act; otherwise than thus must 
it ever be accounted for. It is the treache- 
ry of Pelops which suggests the cruelty 
of Atreus, which requires the doom of 
Agamemnon, which makes Clytemnes- 
tra’s murder necessary, and which con- 
demns Orestes to the pursuit of the Fu- 
ries. On the other hand, the miserable 
fate of CEdipus is entirely arbritrary : 
here there is not even the excuse of any 
hereditary guilt, for Laius seems to have 
been innocent enough, and even pious; 
and it does not occur to any one to 
blame him for the abject cruelty with 
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which he abandoned the child who, as 
the oracle prophesied, should slay him. 
The whole unhappy family are betrayed 
into unconscious crime: Laius is killed 
in a scuffle such as would sit light on 
any warlike traveller’s conscience, who 
knew nothing of him but that he block- 
ed the way; and in all the after-inci- 
dents, CEdipus is absolutely blameless— 
a victim more than acriminal. This is 
perhaps not the place to inquire whence 
comes the curious tendency, which runs 
through the entire poetry of this great 
nation, to throw the blame of evil upon 
some one beyond its immediate perpe- 
trator—either on the gods themselves, 
who exercise vengeance on the evi] when 
done, or on the hereditary curse of an 
ancestor’s sin. This of course but post- 
pones the question a little, since if Aga- 
memnon’s house is cursed for the trea- 
chery of Pelops, we are driven to ask 
how Pelops was moved to treachery, and 
whether he, too, had a hereditary male- 
diction upon him? Such a discussion, 
however, is too great for us; but it is 
very curious to note in these later days 
a tendency which grows among the phi- 
losophical classes to refer the evil ten- 
dencies we see around us to ancestral 
causes, and to make every man, so to 
speak, the shadow of his grandfather— 
which is rather hard upon the grandfa- 
ther, and not, we think, a very good mo- 
ral foundation for any man. Those who 
are disposed towards this modern philo- 
sophical sentiment, will find it in full 
detail in the cycle of story which centres 
in Agamemnon. Thus the world goes 
on in a perpetual round, and reasoning 
comes back to link itself on at the 
extreme opposite end to reasoning, all 
the ages notwithstanding—a curious 
thought. 

Euripides is more tender, more 
thoughtful, more modern, if we may use 
such a word, than either of his great El- 
der Brethren. There is perhaps no 
Greek drama so popularly known as an- 
other gloomy and terrible story, which 
comes to us from his hand, and to which 
music has lent all its charms in our own 
day—the story of Medea. Women are 
not supposed to have had much respect 
from the Greeks, and indeed are ad- 
dressed contemptuously enough, wher- 
ever, in the stir of strife and arms, even 
a gentle Andromache—even a sympa- 
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thizing chorus—come in the warrior’s 
way. But where Antigone is a possible 
character, there can be no general de- 
basement, we should suppose, of that 
half of the world which, being for the 
most part voiceless, and always sword- 
less, gets such hard treatinent from pri- 
mitive man, both civilised and uncivilis- 
ed. Euripides even, we are told, was a 
misogynist, a hater and reviler of wo- 
men; notwithstanding which he has left 
behind the matchless figure of Alcestis, 
and the great, sad, and terrible Medea, 
the self-sacrificing and self-avenging 
woman, each perfect in her kind, and 
each so infinitely superior to the man 
with whom she is connected and con- 
trasted, that the reader might suppose 
the contrary to be the case, and accuse 
the poet, as female writers of fiction are 
sometimes accused, of having celebrated 
the wife at the expense of the husband. 
Mr. Bodham Donne, who is, in the se- 
ries of Ancient Classics, the interpreter 
of Euripides, makes a half apology for 
linking the names of Medea and Alcestis ; 
but we think he is perfectly correct in 
doing so, and that the contrast is a natu- 
ral one, which must strike all thoughtful 
readers of these two great productions. 
Medea is the woman wronged and lash- 
ed to fury, whose wrongs would plead 
eloquently for her before any tribunal, 
had she not taken the remedy in her own 
hands, and, driven desperate by misery 
and despair, quenched the flame of her 
just but awful passion in crime and 
blood. She is nobler, loftier, truer, than 
those who wrong her, and in the fury 
and bitterness of her injury, her strong 
nature takes terrible vengeance. Alces- 
tis, too, is a greater soul than all the 
small beings about, and the petty, life- 
loving husband by her side; and she, 
too, takes her noble vengeance, in her 
kind, and dies for the weakling with a 
love which is full of ineffable compas- 
sion, tinged, who can doubt it, with a 
soft, unacknowledged, and indeed, un- 
conscious contempt. It is the same 
great spirit in its two different manifes- 
tations—the moral and the unmoral : the 
one prompt to save, ready to endure, 
accepting from the height of noble com- 
passion and tenderness, with a generous 
pride, whatever suffering may be neces- 
sary to spare the less courageous and 
less strong; the other, who might also 
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have been great enough for such a sacri- 
fice, stung by the stabs and pricks to 
which she is subject, into wild self-as- 
sertion, wild vindication of a power to 
curse and desolate, when her power to 
bless and succor has met with no appre- 
ciation. The Medea is at once the com- 
plement and the antipodes of the Alces- 
tis. She is no vulgar murderess, no 
common fury, but a creature all aflame 
with wrong; the tears scorched out of 
her eyes and the milk from her bosom 
by passionate misery and injury, by the 
spurns of the unworthy, and the cold 
cruelty of sordid souls. Alcestis has no 
wrong but that silent, perhaps uncon- 
scious, injury of fate never to be reme- 
died, which has made her love her infe- 
rior—not merely wed him, but love him, 
a deeper depth. It is not his fault, nor 
her fault, nor is it in her to withdraw her 
tenderness; but she dies for him—a 
greater involuntary revenge. Alcestis is 
greater than Medea in her lofty but soft 
generosity ; heroic yet ever pure-woman- 
ly. She is one of the noblest concep- 
tions ever revealed to the world—too 
noble almost, too delicate for the primi- 
tive mind to fathom, and which com- 
monplace imagination of the sentimen- 
tal kind has travestied into a mere ecsta- 
tic, love-sick woman, delighted with 
maudlin fondness to sacrifice herself to 
her demigod. But Euripides knew bet- 
ter. These two women, so full of that 
delicate complexity of feeling which 
belongs rather to the modern than to 
the ancient drama, are the very. crown 
of his art. We are tempted once more, 
notwithstanding our distrust of transla- 
tion, to subjoin’ here a version of Me- 
dea’s wonderful soliloquy before the 
murder of her children, which will show 
the reader how little like the vulgar 
murderess of the common imagination 
was this impassioned but miserable mo- 
ther. She has just given an imperious 
order to the messenger, who tells her 
that her children are to be left behind 
and not to share her banishment, to go 
in and provide for their immediate 
wants. Then, in the conflict of her 
heart produced by this news, she ad- 
dresses them: “ Now have you a home,” 
she cries, “a city in which you can live, 
bereft of your mother ;” 
“While I an exile go 
Into another land: no place for me 


; 
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To bless you, or to see your happiness, 

To sanctify the marriage and the wife ; 

Or, as is fit, to hold the nuptial torch, 

Wretch that I am, destroyed by my own will ! 
I should have reared you, dearest, different- 


ly, 
Have toiled and labored in some other way 
To nurture you: since when I brought you 
forth 
I bore a grief, a trouble to myself. 
Yet sure, ill-fated one, I once had hopes 
That you would nurse me in my grey old age 
And when I died adorn my decent limbs 
For burial—much desired offices. 
But now that tenderest hope has died away. 
Deprived of you, sad will be life to me 
And painful ; passed into another home, 
You will ne’er more your mother see. 
woe ! 
Why do ye gaze upon me with your eyes, 
Those dearest eyes, my children? yea, and 
smile, 
That lovely smile which is to be your last. 
Ah me, what shall I do? my courage flies 
When these bright faces thus I gaze upon. 
I cannot do it! Jong-formed plans, farewell. 
I will carry forth my children from this land. 
Why should I, for no end except to grieve 
Their wicked father by their woes, on me 
Bring double load of harm? I will not do 
it! 
Hence, schemes of ill !—But yet, what fate is 
mine— 
A laughing-stock to all my enemies, 
Wreaking no vengeance on them ; I must do 
it! 
Must dare the deed, although my coward 
heart 
Struggles with weak and feeble reasonings. 
Go in, my children. If there's any here 
Who from the sight of this my sacrifice 
Shrinks, let him look to’t for himself, for I 
Stay not my hand ! 
Oh cruel spirit, leave me! 
Do not this crime? Oh spare them, wretched 
one— 
Spare thine own children! In another land 
I yas these dear companions glad thee ? 
o! 
No, by the dread avengers df all crime 
Who dwell in shades below, I will not leave 
My boys to hostile influence of my foes— 
Tis piais that they must die—if they must 
ie, 
peel, who bore, will slay. This is ordain- 
ed. 


Oh 


I would speak to my sons—come hither, boys, 
And give your mother your right hands to 


ss. 

Oh dear, dear hands! oh sweetest mouths! 
bright looks ! 

Great bearing of my children! In the realms 

Below, may happiness be yours! for here 

Your father has destroyed all pleasantness. 

Oh dear embrace! how soft and warm the 


touch, 

How sweet, how fresh and fragrant is the 
breath 

Of my dear children! Go! Go! to the 
house !— 
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I cannot look upon your faces. Go! 

Ah, now am I o’erwhelmed and lost in woes. 

Now see I well how great-the evil is 

Which I have planned; but anger in my 
breast 

Raging, and stronger than all counsels mild, 

Causes this crime, as all the crimes on earth.” 


We have not attempted to follow the au- 
thors of these most instructive volumes 
fully in the examination of each poet 
and his works which they make. Butno 
English reader need plead either diffi- 
culty or tediousness as his excuse in fu- 
ture for ignorance of the great Greek 
writers who were first in the field of po- 
etry. Mr. Collins’s account and narra- 
tive of the Odyssey is as full and interest- 
ing as that of the Iliad; and Mr. Co- 
pleston, Mr. Bodham Donne, and Mr. 
Clifton Collins, to whom respectively we 
owe the A’schylus, Sophocles, and Euri- 
pides, have discharged their task with 
accuracy and spirit. Nor ought we to 
omit mention of the Hesiod of Mr. Da- 
vies, because didactic poetry happens to 
be less attractive to our individual mind 
than the great conceptions of the epic 
and the drama. The homely wisdom 
and rural lore of that immemorial poet 
is as curious—if less interesting—as the 
high tales which have lasted through so 
many ages; for old earth and her vari- 
ous seasons, her crops and her sheaf- 
bindings, her dewy seed-times and win- 
ter slumbers, are older even than Aga- 
memnon and Achilles—older than Al- 
cestis and Medea; and few things can 
be more striking or touching than to 
see, across the long centuries, those qui- 
et shadowy pictures of the flocks and 
fields, and the clouds gathering around 
the setting sun, which of old, as now, 
take 

“A sober coloring from the eye 
Which hath kept watch o’er man’s mortality.” 

Thus the lofty poetry of the Greeks is 
set before the English reader, worthily 
and modestly, without any strain after the 
unattainable, but in such a way as to re- 
fresh the waning memory, and to give 
distinction and intelligibility to that 
vague knowledge broken up into bewil- 
dering fragments like a shattered mir- 
ror, which most of the intelligent un- 
learned already possess of those fables 
which are interwoven more or less into 
all literature. The execution of the 
scheme, so far, is equal to the idea, and 
it would be difficult to say more. 
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We cannot feel that the comic drama 
of Greece is likely to commend itself in 
the same way to the modern and unclassi- 
calreader. The fun of Aristophanes, we 
fear, must remain for the special amuse- 
ment of the scholar—its subjects and al- 
lusions being too far off and obscure to 
take any hold of the nineteenth-century 
mind. We are beyond the reach of the 
man who makes fun out of Socrates and 
Euripides; and it requires, we fear, a 
larger amount of knowledge than the or- 
dinary English reader possesses, ever to 
appreciate the curiously vivid picture of 
Athens which, even when the jokes pall, 
may still be got out of these comedies. 
They are, however, scarcely comedies at 
all (at least in our sense of the word), 
but rather satires upon existing condi- 





tions or tendencies of society. The 
‘Clouds,’ for instance—perhaps the 
most famous of them—is directed 


against the “ Thinking Shops” of the 
Sophists, and their supposed faculty for 
making the worse appear the better 
cause. It would seem to us a curious 
blunder on the part of Aristophanes to 
make Socrates the impersonation of his 
philosophical humbug; but it is evi- 
dent the Athenian audience had no such 
idea. One of the strongest indications, 
indeed, that this clever and intellectual 
audience was still in a rudimentary state 
of development, is its intense apprecia- 
tion of personal abuse, and that rude 
and common fun which finds its point 
in individual peculiarities. No doubt, 
the intense local feeling of a city, 
which is all the world to its inhabitants, 
gives additional force at all times to 
personal satire; but nothing less than 
the tremendous seriousness of a Dante 
can ever give dignity to this mode of 
treating social affairs. Personal satire 
is emphatically a thing of a day, or at 
most of a generation; «nd as there is 
nothing which has a more facile and im- 
mediate success, it is but justice that it 
should have a shorter life than other 
works of genius. Nothing but scholar- 
ly prejudice could ever believe, we 
think, that the man who creates a Me- 
dea is of no higher rank than the man 
who caricatures a Euripides. We feel 
that even to say so much is to venture 
upon a kind of /ese-mayesté; but we speak 
with the boldness of one who sits in the 
seat of the unlearned, and represents the 
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modern English, not the classical, judg- 
ment. The one of Aristophanes’ plays 
which, in our own opinion, will give the 
reader most insight into Athenian soci- 
ety, is the one characterised by Mr. Col- 
lins as “ perhaps the least amusing to a 
modern reader’—the comedy of the 
‘Wasps.’ The hero of this is apparently 
a commonplace ordinary Athenian of 
middle age, whose passion for the law- 
courts is so great that his family cannot 
keep him out of them. He is a jury- 
man, one of those volunteer judges who 
sat all day long in Athens, as many as 
six thousand of them, when all the 
courts were open, receiving a payment 
of threepence a-day, and taken vaguely 
from the body of the people, the only 
preference apparently being with those 
who rose early enough to find a place 
upon the benches, ever crowded. Phi- 
locleon, the hero of the ‘Wasps,’ “ne- 
glects his person, hardly sleeps at night 
for thinking of his duties in the court, 
and is off before daylight in the morn- 
ing, to secure a good seat. He 
keeps in his house ‘a whole beach’ of 
little round pebbles, that he may always 
have one ready for giving his vote; and 
goes about holding his three fingers 
pinched together as if he had got one 
between them ready to slip into the bal- 
lot-box.’’ . The object of the play is to 
show the grotesque means employed to 
cure this paterfamilias of his weakness. 
It will be much more interesting to the 
English reader, however, to reflect that 
this is the kind of man who condemned 
Socrates to death, and that with this 
chance assembly of thick-headed (if it 
is allowable to suppose that thick-heads 
existed in Athens), commonplace no- 
bodies, lay the cast of life or death for 
every noble Athenian—an idea which 
will convey a thrill of alarmed sensation 
to the ignorant who perhaps never fully 
realised it before. 

The name of Socrates brings us at 
once to that noblest and purest of all 
ancient literature which is represented 
by Plato. The reader who knows no- 
thing of Plato in his native tongue is 
apt to think of him asa philosopher very 
much indeed in advance of his time, and 
with wonderful gleams in him of higher 
knowledge, but still, succinctly and be- 
yond all else, a philosopher—one of 
those sophists whose very wisdom has 
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come down to us as representing intel- 
lectual hair-splitting and worldliness, if 
not craft and falsity. But the author of 
the ‘ Dialogues’ is more than a philoso- 
pher. He has left to us perhaps the very 
noblest picture of a man that has ever 
been drawn by uninspired pencil. 
There are many bold critics, indeed, 
who have compared the Socrates of Plato 
to the Christ of the four Gospels, with a 
curious absence of poetical insight and 
that higher faculty of perception which 
can discriminate between two things 
without being contemptuous of either. 
Socrates, old, tolerant, humorous, un- 
impassioned, is as completely different 
from the divine youth of the Redeemer 
as could be imagined; nor could Art it- 
self have conceived a more entire con- 
trast than that which exists between this 
highest philosophic man and the more 
glorious perfect presence of the Son of 
God. But putting aside this profane 
comparison, there has never occurred to 
any man that we know of, through all 
these centuries, the conception of such 
a figure as this of the barefooted Greek, 
poorest and wisest of men, with such a 
humorous, benign light of humanity 
about him, such noble, tolerant breadth 
of understanding, and serene grandeur 
of spirit. To those to whom Socrates 
is new, the effect must be such as it is 
difficult to estimate; and the wonder is, 
that so little enthusiasm concerning him 
has lasted even among the sacerdotal 
class of scholars, who are as jealous as 
‘ any priesthood of the objects of their 
recondite worship. The Platonic phi- 
losophy has been the origin of many 
schools, of infinite discussion, of books 
and. literary productions without num- 
ber; but Socrates is greater than the- 
philosophy which springs from him, 
more noble than words ever were. Pla- 
to is the mirror of his master, holding 
him up with loyal devotion, and that in- 
finite delicacy of reflection which makes 
the reader sometimes doubt whether 
a presentment so noble does not owe 
something of its charm to the medium 
through which we view it. This is 
a question which can never now be 
decided. It is very apparent, indeed, 
that the Socrates whom Xenophon saw 
was not the glorified Socrates who is 
visible to us through the luminous eyes 
of Plato; but the soldier-historian was 
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but little likely to grasp the moral linea- 
ments of a man whose character was 
so unlike his own. We have, we hope, 
taken sufficient pains to distinguish be- 
tween the translation of prose and that 
of poetry, so much as our opinion may 
be worth in the matter; and there is no 
doubt that a fuller and truer apprecia- 
tion of Plato may be obtained from Pro- 
fessor Jowett’s work than we could hope 
to have, through a similar medium, of 
fEschylus or Euripides. But still we 
doubt whether the general reader will 
have courage to tackle the ‘ Dialogues,’ 
even as rendered by the accomplished 
master of Balliol; and the knowledge 
which he can acquire from the little vol- 
ume of this series, so well executed 
by Mr. Clifton Collins, of this great- 
est classic figure, will givehim such a 
new friend in the world of letters as 
no man willingly would live without. 
The picture is bright as daylight, minute 
yet broad. We need not insist, as 
everybody insists, upon the personal 
aspect of the philosopher. No doubt 
there was even in his ugliness a charm 
of benignity which took all sting out of 
that genial humor, so searching and full 
of fine perception, yet so sympathetic to 
the modest and true, which turned every 
interlocutor outside in, demolished pre- 
tence, and extinguished vanity, but nev- 
er repelled the gentle soul. We follow 
the sage through his historian’s beauti- 
ful pages—to that shaded seat under the 
broad leaves of the sycamore on the 
banks of the Ilissus, and hear the mur- 
mur of the running water, and the 
sharp song of the cicalas in the trees, as 
he discourses, with the laugh never far 
distant from his eyes, yet the deepest 
tender feeling in his soul, on love, on 
pathos, on eloquence, on the recollec- 
tion of some heavenly loveliness seen in 
a primeval glory, which gives a visiona- 
ry charm in the true lover’s eyes to 
earthly beauty, but makes the common 
soul think him mad, as, softly mocking, 
laughing to veil the deeper inspiration 
in his heart, the philosopher himself has 
just done; or to the feast, where, amid 
all the dissipation of young Athens, he 
sits smiling, talking, looking on at their 
extravagances, without, so far as we can 
see, any immediate reprobation of them, 
though every word he says is onethe side 
of temperance and virtue; or to the 
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courtyard of the classic school—to the 
playing-fields let us say—where the boys 
are all about, wrestling, trying their 
young strength, and where the philo- 
sopher, attaching himself to a pair of 
youthful friends, discourses with them of 
friendship, what it is, with all his usual 
genial banter and tender wisdom. 
“Here is a jest,” he says; “you two 
boys, and I an old boy, who would fain 
be one of you, imagine ourselves to be 
friends, and we have not as yet been 
able to discover what a friend is!” 
How the reader sympathises with the 
boys when their tutors appear, “like an 
evil apparition,” to send them back to 
books and bed from this delightful talk ! 
Thus he goes about the populous streets, 
wherever men are, talking to great and 
small, fond of the splendid dandy Alci- 
biades, not less fond of the blacksmith, 
who affords him so many illustrations of 
life, reproving nobody, yet cunningly 
driving every man who defends his poor 
system of abject life into a corner, leav- 
ing a suggestive question like a seed in 
his mind. It is two thousand years 
since this picture was made, and there is 
nothing like it in all the literature with 
which the world has been flooded since. 

It is needless to go over thestill more 
wonderful death in which the story cul- 
minates, and which, so far as we know, 
has scarcely a parallel any more than 
the life has. The reader will find it 
worth his while to be uninstructed, so 
as to go over this scene with freshness 
as something new. Injudicious scep- 
tics have compared this, also, to the cen- 
tral event of Christianity, with equal 
bad taste and want of perception. Once 
more, the two events are as different as 
heaven and earth. The death of Socra- 
tes is the ideal death of a good man, 
such as any one for himself would wish 
to die; and indeed a greater number of 
us emulate something of its calm than 
have any right to do so; for death is of 
all others the moment in which Nature 
refuses to be sensational, and to all ap- 
pearance takes the inevitable most easi- 
ly. Socrates is old, his natural life 
nearly over, and his mind fully accepts 
the idea of the end; even, we are told, 
with his perpetual gentle banter, he of- 
fers a ridiculously small price as an al- 
ternative to the indignation of the ¢picier 
multitude who, if we are to be guided 


by Aristophanes, sit as judge of his 
cause, as of others. Thus, with a soft 
half-jest at his condemners, he accepts 
at seventy the conclusion which, doubt- 
less, the philosopher felt could scarcely 
have come in a milder form. Nor does 
his genial power of finding a certain 
tender amusement in the gravest things 
of life and death—true humor most ex- 
quisite of all human faculties—fail him 
through the last chapter of his existence. 
When he is asked how he would like to 
be buried, he answers with his old 
smile. “ Howsoever you like, so long 
as you do not think it is me that you are 
burying,” he says; and he calls upon 
the weeping spectators round him, with 
that gleam of soft laughter in his eyes, 
to be sureties for him to Crito, that the 
dead thing that is to be buied will not 
be Socrates. How serene, how beauti- 
ful is the story! Soft sunset fading 
over the sweet purple shadows of the 
hills, the even-song breathing into the 
air, the gentle dews falling, everything 
speaking of rest and a better home. 

But if the reader knows of anything 
more absolutely different from that great 
scene on Calvary, which the foolish 
doubter has compared it to, we do not 
know in what language to speak to him. 
Each picture is infinitely true to its con- 
ditions; but were there no deeper ques- 
tion involved, it would still be evident 
that no comparison could hold between 
things so fundamentally unlike. 

Socrates is the great glory of Plato. 
His divine philosophy—* musical as is 
Apollo’s lute”—has lasted, indeed, when 
empires and dynasties have crumbled, 
long ages after all the economy of his 
own nation has broken up and come 
to nothing. But not only does Plato 
give the credit of all to his master, 
but it is certain that the master himself, 
the centre of all, gives the highest inter- 
est to the disciple’s work, and raises Pla- 
to above philosophy to the level of the 
poet and creator, since not even Homer 
himself has made so noble a contribution 
to the records of human history. The 
reader will find a clear and interesting 
account of the other works of the philo- 
sopher in Mr. Collins’s interesting vol- 
ume, and specially of his ‘ Republic,’ 
with its curious mixture of enlightened 
thought and latent savagery, the ideal 
framework of existence which could on- 
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ly be possible when philosophers should 
be kings. It is wonderful to us to 
think that the benign Socrates should, 
among all the other ordinances of his 
lofty wisdom, have ordained that, in his 
ideal state, while the children of the 
best races should be carefully reared, 
those of the lower kinds of humanity 
should be “exposed,” in order thus to 
improve the race by weeding out its 
worst specimens! But there is no more 
significant indication of the difference 
between man and his ideas. These 
ideas must be more or less progressive 
—they advance in spite even of the 
minds that unconsciously originate or 
reject them; but man does not progress 
in anything like a similar degree. The 
common mass may be slowly elevated 
by the sway of rising thought, and all 
those modifications of sentiment which 
Christianity has been the chief instru- 
ment in creating; but man the type of 
mankind—such a man as Socrates-—can 
never be surpassed. Such a being ap- 
pears rarely to make a wonder in the 
ages; and working long and slowly, God 
creates, here and there through the 
world, his peer and equal—but not his 
superior. We do not know whether, if 
Sir Isaac Newton had been fortunate 
enough to have a Plato for his biographer, 
he might have found some place near 
Socrates in the eye of the world; but as 
he had not that extreme good fortune 
nor any other philosopher that has lived 
since, Socrates stands unrivalled—a man 
who never yet has had a peer to go 
up and stand beside him, so that all the 
world may see. na revanche, if Sir, 
Thomas More’s ‘ Utopia’ had counselled 
infanticide, England would have driven 
that thinker from her heart without 
doubt or hesitation. Men’s thoughts, 
therefore, (may not we conclude?) grow 
and mount higher as time goes on, pil- 
ing thought on thought; but men them- 
selves have no such advantage of a gra- 
dually elevating platform, but must be- 
gin, each upon his own character and 
genius, as in Socrates's days; and no one 
yet has caught up Socrates on the serene 
eminence which he reached two thousand 
years agone. 

Our pace scarcely permits us to lin- 
ger upon the historians of Greece—the 
garrulous Herodotus, with his many 
tales, and wonderful wealth of world-ob- 
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servation, though critical history had 
had not come into being in his days, 
and the charm of the.story was still the 
strongest charm on earth; and the stout 
captain and soldier of fortune, Xeno- 
phon, whose picturesque narrative is at 
once autobiography and history. Such 
productions as theirs afford us less to 
comment upon in a brief review like this 
than those works of imagination or of 
character which we have already noted ; 
though, indeed, the old traveller, with 
his far-gathered lore, and the skilful and 
brave leader, who conducts before our 
very eyes one of the most wonderful 
marches on record—the retreat of the 
Ten Thousand,—are each in their way 
as individual as any historical characters 
ever will be. They furnish us at once 
with the tradition of past history, and 
the facts of the immediate present in 
which the younger writer was so busy an 
actor. The present of Xenophon is to 
us far buried in the mists of the past; 
but yet his skilful addresses to his sol- 
diers, his wise expedients for their safe- 
conduct, and many picturesque inci- 
dents in their progress, are as vivid and 
real as any contemporary story; and the 
reader is.not likely to find his interest 
flag either in Sir Alexander Grant’s ad- 
mirable account of the soldier-historian 
and his brilliant career, or in Mr. 
Swayne’s pleasant résumé of the chroni- 
cles of the father of history. Neither 
have we room for more than a passing 
notice of the graceful classic wreath, 
well-chosen and well-befitting garland, 
with which Lord Neaves’s well-known 
taste and scholarship has crowned the 
series. This dainty and charming little 
volume belongs, by right of the native 
language of its flower-gatherings, to that 
Greek half of the classics which we 
have here briefly discussed; but the 
graceful finish of the whole may appro- 
priately be noted at a later period, 
when we have glanced, as we propose to 
do on another occasion, over that sec- 
ond chapter of literary history, the no- 
ble literature of the Latins, which is a 
step nearer ourselves, and by conse- 
quence a step further from the high ori- 
ginality of primitive times, than that 
which we have just discussed. 

Let us note, in conclusion, the singu- 
lar fact, not unparalleled indeed, but al- 
ways remarkable, that the great Greeks 
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whose works we have ventured to pass 
in brief survey—the dramatists, philoso- 
phers, and historians—from A‘schylus 
down to Xenophon, are almost contem- 
poraries, every one of them having lived 
during at least part of the lifetime of the 
others. Such a blaze of genius is won- 
derful whenever it appears, and perhaps 
more wonderful the first time it appears 
than when the prodigy comes round 
again. We know, or think we know, 
something about the movements of 
those celestial lights far out of our 
reach, which we peer at through the 
lenses of Science, and pursue through all 
the recesses of the spheres, with pitiless 
precision of arithmetic. We know when 
comets come and go, and when the great 
earth-shadow will darken the sun; but 
none of all our calculations has helped us 
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to determine when such a glow of kin- 
dred stars as brightened all over Athens 
the violet skies of Greece, four hundred 
years before the rising of our Christian 
era, may be expected to appear again. 
It came unwatched, unexpected, in the 
days of Augustus. Later it has come 
in the same silent, sudden way, ever 
taking the world by surprise—to Italy, 
to France, to England, and, last of all, 
to Germany. But how this great light 
comes and goes, though it concerns us 
much more nearly than any comet, no 
scientific calculation has ever helped us 
to foretell: so wise are we in some things, 
so ignorant in others; as Socrates him- 
self was, and Plato; and as it is to be 
supposed men will continue to be till 
the end of the world.— Blackwood’s 
Magazine. 





ON THE HYPOTHESIS THAT ANIMALS ARE AUTOMATA, AND ITS HISTORY. 


BY PROFESSOR 


THE first half of the seventeenth centu- 


ry is one of the great epochs of biological . 


science. For though suggestions and in- 
dications of the conceptions which took 
definite shape at that time are to be met 
with in works of earlier date, they are lit- 
tle more than the shadows which coming 
truth casts forward; men’s knowledge 
was neither extensive enough, nor exact 
enough, to show them the solid body of 
fact which threw these shadows. 

But, in the seventeenth century, the 
idea that the physical processes of life are 
capable of being explained in the same 
way as other physical phenomena, and, 
therefore, that the living body is a mecha- 
nism, was proved to be true for certain 
classes of vital actions; and, having thus 
taken firm root in irrefragable fact, this 
conception has not only successfully re- 
pelled every assault which has been made 
upon it, but has steadily grown in force 
and extent of application, until it is now 
the expressed or implied fundamental 
proposition of the whole doctrine of 
scientific Physiology. 

If we ask to whom mankind are in- 
debted for this great service, the general 
voice will name William Harvey. For, 
by his discovery of the circulation of the 
blood in the higher animals, by his expla- 
nation of the nature of the mechanism by 
New Serims.—Voi, XXI., No, 1 
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which that circulation is effected, and by 
his no less remarkable, though less known, 
investigation of the process of develop- 
ment, Harvey solidly laid the foundations 
of all those physical explanations of the 
functions of sustentation and reproduction 
which modern physiologists have achieved. 

But the living body is not only sustain- 
ed and reproduced: it adjusts itself to 
external and internal changes; it moves 
and feels. The attempt to reduce the 
endless complexities of animal motion 
and feeling to law and order is, at least, 
as important a part of the task of the phy- 
siologist as the elucidation of what are 
sometimes called the vegetative processes. 
Harvey did not make this attempt him- 
self; ‘but the influence of his work upon 
the man who did make it is patent and 
unquestionable. This man was René 
Descartes, who, though by many years 
Harvey’s junior,e died before him; and 
yet, in his short span of fifty-four years, 
took an undisputed place not only among 
the chiefs of philosophy, but amongst the 
greatest and most original of mathemati- 
cians ; while, in my belief, he is no less 
certainly entitled to the rank of a great 
and original physiologist ; inasmuch as he 
did for the physiology of motion and sen- 
sation that which Harvey had done for 
the circulation of the blood, and opened 
4 
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up that road to the mechanical theory of 
these processes which has been followed 
by all his successors. 

Descartes was no mere speculator, as 
some would have us believe: but a man 
who knew of his own knowledge what 
was to be known of the facts of anatomy 
and physiology in his day. He was an 
unwearied dissector and observer; and, it 
is said, that, on a visitor once asking to 
see his library, Descartes led him into a 
room set aside far dissections, and full of 
specimens under examination. “There,” 
said he, ‘is my library.” 

I anticipate a smile of incredulity when 
I thus champion Descartes’ claim to be 
considered a physiologist of the first rank. 
I expect to be told that I have read into 
his works what I find there, and to be 
asked, Why is it that we are left to dis- 
cover Descartes’ deserts at this time of 
day, more than two centuries after his 
death? How is it that Descartes is 
utterly ignored in some of the latest works 
which treat expressly of the subject in 
which he is said to have been so great ? 

It is much easier to ask such questions 
than to answer them, especially if one de- 
sires to be on good terms with one’s con- 
temporaries ; but, if I must give an an- 
swer, it is this: the growth of physical 
science is now so prodigiously rapid, that 
those who are actively engaged in keep- 
ing up with the present, have much ado 
to find time to look at the past, and!even 
grow into the habit of neglecting it. But 
natural as this result may be, it is none 
the less detrimental. The intellect loses, 
for there is assuredly no more effectual 
method of clearing up one’s own mind 


-on any subject than by talking it over, so 


to speak, with men of real power and 
grasp, who have considered it from a 
‘totally different point of view. The paral- 
lax of time helps us to the true position of 
a conception, as the parallax of space 
heips us to that ofa star. And the moral 
nature loses no less. It.is well to turn 
aside from the fretful stir of the present 
and to dwell with gratitude and respect 
upon the services of those “mighty men 
of old who have gone down to the grave 
with their weapons of war,” but who, 
while they yet lived, won splendid victo- 
ries over ignorance. It is well, again, to 
reflect that the fame of Descartes filled all 
Europe, and his authority overshadowed 
it, for a century; while now, most of 
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those who know his name think of him, 
either as a person who had some prepos- 
terous notions about vortices and was 
deservedly annihilated -by the great Sir 
Isaac Newton; or as the apostle of an 
essentially vicious method of deductive 
speculation ; and that, nevertheless, nei- 
ther the chatter of shifting opinion, nor 
the silence of personal oblivion, have in 
the slightest degree affected the growth 
of the great ideas of which he was the in- 
strument and the mouthpiece. 

It is a matter of fact that the greatest 
physiologist of the eighteenth century, 
Haller, in treating of the functions of 
nerve, does little more than reproduce 
and enlarge upon the ideas of Descartes. 
It is a matter of fact that David Hartley, 
in his remarkable work the “Essay on 
Man,” expressly, though still insufficiently, 
acknowledges the resemblance of his fun- 
damental conceptions. to those of Des- 
cartes; and I shall now endeavor to show 
that a series of propositions, which con- 
stitute the foundation and essence of the 
modern physiology of the nervous system, 
are fully expressed and illustrated in the 
works of Descartes, 


I. Zhe brain is the organ of sensation, 
thought, and emotion; that is to say, 
some change in the condition of the 
matter of this organ is the invariable 
antecedent of the state of consciousness 
lo which cach of these terms is applied. 


In the “ Principes de la Philosophie” 
(§ 169), Descartes says :—* 


“Although the soul is united to the whole 
body, its principal functions are, neverthe- 
less, performed in the brain; it is here that 
it not only understands and imagines, but 
also feels; and this is effected by the inter- 
mediation of the nerves, which extend in the 
form of delicate threads from the brain to all 
parts of the body, to which they are attached 
in such a manner, that we can hardly touch 
any part of the body without setting the ex- 
tremity of some nerve in motion. This mo- 
tion passes along the nerve to that part of the 
brain which is the common sensorium, as I 
have sufficiently explained in my Treatise on 
Dioptrics; and the movements which thus 
travel along the nerves, as far as that part of 
the brain with which the soul is closely joined 
and united, cause it, by reason of their diverse 





* I quote, here and always, Cousin’s edi- 
tion of the works of Descartes, as most con- 
venient for reference. It is entitled “ CEuvres 
complétes de Descartes,” publiées par Victor 
Cousin. 1824. 
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characters, to have different thoughts. And it 
is these different thoughts of the soul, which 
arise immediately from the movements that 
are excited by the nerves in the brain, which 
we properly term our feelings, or the percep- 
tions of our senses.” 

Elsewhere,* Descartes, in arguing that 
the seat of the passions is not (as many 
suppose) the heart, but the brain, uses 
the following remarkable language :— 

“The opinion of those who think that the 
soul receives its passions in the heart is of no 
weight, for it is based upon the fact that the 
passions cause a change to be felt in that or- 
gan; and it is easy to see that this change is 
felt, as if it were in the heart, only by the in- 
termediation of a little nerve which descends 
from the brain to it; just as pain is felt, as if 
it were in the foot, by the intermediation of the 
nerves of the foot; and the stars are perceiv- 
ed, as if they were in the heavens, by the in- 
termediation of their light and of the optic 
nerves. So that it is no more necessary for 
the soul to exert its functions immediately in 
the heart, to fecl its passions there, than it is 
necessary that it should be in the heavens to 
see the stars there.” 

This definite allocation of all the phe- 
nomena of consciousness to the brain as 
their organ, was a step the value of which 
itis difficult for us to appraise, so com- 
pletely has Descartes’ view incorporated 
itself with every-day thought. and com- 
mon language. A lunatic is said to be 
“crack-brained” or “touched in the 
head,” a confused thinker is “ muddle- 
headed,” while a clever man is said to 
have “plenty of brains ;” but it must be 
remembered that at the end of the last 
century a considerable, though much 
over-estimated, anatomist, Bichat, so far 
from having reached the level of Descar- 
tes, could gravely argue that the appara- 
tuses of organic life are the sole seat of 
the passions, which in no way affect the 
brain, except so far as it is the agent by 
which the influence of the passions is 
transmitted to the muscles. 

Modern physiology, aided by patholo- 
gy, easily demonstrates that the brain is 
the seat of all forms of consciousness, and 
fully bears out Descartes’ explanation of 
the reference of those sensations in the 
viscera which accompany intense emotion, 
to these organs. It proves, directly, that 
those states of consciousness which we call 
sensations are the immediate consequent 








* “ Les Passions de l’Ame,” Article xxxiii. 
+ “ Recherches physiologiques sur la Vie 
Art. Sixiéme. 


et la Mort.” Par Xav. Bichat. 
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of a change in the brain excited by the 
sensory nerves; and, on the well-known 
effects of injuries, of stimulants, and of 
narcotics, it bases the conclusion that 
thought and emotion are, in like manner, 
the consequents of physical antecedents. 


Il. Zhe movements of animals are due to 
the change of form of muscles, which 
shorten and becomes thicker ; and this 
change of form in a muscle arises from 
a motion of the substance contained 
within the nerves which go to the muscle. 


In the “ Passions de ?Ame,” Art. vii., 
Descartes writes :— 


“ Moreover, we know that all the move- 
ments of the limbs depend on the muscles, 
and that these muscles are opposed to one 
another in such a manner, that when one of 
them shortens, it draws along the part of the 
body to which it is attached, and so gives 
rise to a simultaneous elongation of the mus- 
cle which is opposed to it. Then if it hap- 
pens, afterwards, that the latter shortens, it 
causes the former to elongate, and draws to- 
wards itself the part to which it is attached. 
Lastly, we know that all these movements of 
the muscles, as all the senses, depend on the 
nerves, which are like little threads or tubes, 
which all come from the brain, and, like it, 
contain a certain very subtle air or wind, 
termed the animal spirits.” 


The property of muscle mentioned by 
Descartes now goes by the general name , 
of contractility, but his definition of it re- 
mains untouched. The long-continued 
controversy whether contractile substance, 
speaking generally, has an inherent power 
of contraction, or whether it contracts 
only in virtue of an influence exerted by 
nerve, is now settled in Haller’s favor; 
but Descartes’ statement of the depen- 
dence of muscular contraction on nerve 
holds good for the higher forms of mus- 
cle, under normal circumstances: so that, 
although the structure of the various 
modifications of contractile matter has 
been worked out with astonishing minute- 
ness—although the delicate physical and 
chemical changes which accompany mus- 
cular contraction have been determined 
to an extent of which Descartes could 
not have dreamed, and have quite upset 
his hypothesis that the cause of the 
shortening and thickening of the muscle 
is the flow of animal spirits into it from 
the nerves—the important and fundamen- 
tal part of his statement remains perfectly 
true. ~ 

The like may be affirmed of what he 
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We know now that 
nerves are not exactly tubes, and that 


says about nerve. 


“animal spirits” are myths; but the 
exquisitely refined methods of investiga- 
tion of Dubois-Reymond and of Helm- 
nolz have no less clearly proved that the 
«mtecedent of ordinary muscular contrac- 
tion is a motion of the molecules of the 
nerve going to the muscle; and that this 
motion is propagated with a measurable, 
and by no means great, velocity, through 

- the substance of the nerve towards the 
muscle. 

With the progress of research, the term 
“animal spirits” gave way to “nervous 
fluid,” and “ nervous fluid” has now giv- 
en way to “molecular motion of nerve- 
substance.” Our conceptions of what 
takes place in nerve have altered in the 
same way as our conceptions of what 
takes place in a conducting wire have al- 
tered, since electricity was shown to be 
not a fluid, but a mode of molecular 
motion. The change is of vast impor- 
tance, but it does not affect Descartes’ 
- fundamental idea, that a change in the 
substance of a motor nerve propagated to- 
wards a muscle is the ordinary cause of 
muscular contraction. 


Ill. Zhe sensations of animals are due to 
a motion of the substance of the nerves 
which connect the sensory organs with 
the brain. 


In “La Dioptrique” (Discours Qua- 
triéme), Descartes explains, more fully 
than in the passage cited above, his hy- 
pothesis of the mode of action of sensory 
nerves :— 


“It isthe little threads of which the inner 
substance of the nerves is composed which 
subserves sensation. You must conceive 
that these little threads, being enclosed in 
tubes, which are always distended and kept 
open by the animal spirits which they contain, 
neither press upon nor interfere with one 
another, and are extended from the brain to 
the extremities of all the members which are 
sensitive—in such a manner that the slightest 
touch which excites the part of one of the 
members to which a thread is attached, gives 
rise to a motion of the part of the brain 
whence it arises, just as by pulling one of the 
ends of a stretched cord, the other end is in- 
stantaneously moved. . . . And we must take 
care not to imagine that, in order to feel, the 
soul needs to behold certain images sent by the 
objects of sense to the brain, as our philoso- 
phers commonly suppose; or, at least, we 
must conceive these images to be something 
quite different from what they suppose them 
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to be. For, as all they suppose is that these 
images ought to resemble the objects which 
they represent, it is impossible for them to 
show how they can be formed by the objects 
received by the organs of the external senses 
and transmitted to the brain. And they have 
had no reason for supposing the existence of 
these images except this: seeing that the 
mind is readily excited by a picture to con- 
ceive the object which is depicted, they have 
thought that it must be excited in the same 
way to conceive those objects which affect 
our senses by little pictures of them formed 
in the head; instead of which we ought to 
recollect that there are many things besides 
images which may excite the mind, as for 
example signs and words, which have not the 
least resemblance to the objects which they 
signify.”* 


Modern physiology amends Descartes’ 
conception of the mode of action of sen- 
sory nerves, in detail, by showing that 
their structure is the same as that of mo- 
tor nerves; and that the changes which 
take place in them, when the sensory 
organs with which they are connected are 
excited, are of just the same nature as 
those which occur in motor nerves, when 
the muscles to which they are distributed 
are made to contract: there is a molecu- 
lar change which in the case of the sen- 
sory nerve is propagated towards the 
brain, But the great fact insisted upon 
by Descartes, that no likeness of external 
things is, or can be, transmitted to the 
mind by the sensory organs; but that be- 
tween thé external cause of a sensation 
and the sensation, there is interposed a 
mode of motion of nervous matter, of 
which the state of consciousness is no 
likeness, but a mere symbol, is of the pro- 
foundest importance. It is the physiolo- 
gical foundation of the doctrine of the 
relativity of knowledge, and a more or 
less complete idealism is a necessary con- 
sequence of it. 

For of two alternatives one must be 
true. Either, consciousness is the func- 
tion of a something distinct from the 
brain, which we call the soul, and a sen- 
sation is the mode in which this soul is 
affected by the motion of a part of the 





* Locke (“Human Understanding,” Book 
II., chap. viii. 37) uses Descartes’ illustration 
for the same purpose, and warns us that 
“most of the ideas of sensation are no more 
the likeness of something existing without 
us, than the names that stand for them are the 
likeness of our ideas, which yet, upon hear- 
ing, they are apt to excite in us,” a dceclara- 
tion which paved the way for Berkeley. 
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brain; or, there is no soul, and a sen- 
sation is something generated by the 
mode of motion of a part of the 
brain. In the former case, the pheno- 
mena of the senses are purely spiritual 
affections; in the latter they are some- 
thing manufactured by the mechanism of 
the body, and as unlike the causes which 
set that mechanism in motion, as the 
sound of a repeater is unlike the pushing 
of the spring which gives rise to it. 

The nervous system stands between 
consciousness and the assumed external 
world, as an interpreter who can talk with 
his fingers stands between a hidden speak- 
er and a man who is stone deaf—and 
Realism is equivalent to a belief on the 
part of the deaf man, that the speaker 
must also be talking with his fingers. 
“ Les extrémes se touchent ;” the shibbo- 
leth of materialists that “thought is a se- 
cretion of the brain,” is the Fichtean doc- 
trine that “the phenomenal universe is 
the creation of the Ego,” expressed in 
other language. 


1V. Zhe motion of the matter of a sensory 
nerve may be transmitted through the 
brain to.motor nerves, and thereby give 
rise to contraction of the muscles to 
which these motor nerves are distri- 
buted; and this reflection of motion 
Jrom a sensory into a motor nerve may 
take place without volition, or even 
contrary to it. : 


In stating these important truths, Des- 
cartes defined that which we now term “ re- 
flex action.” Indeed he almost uses the 
term itself, as he talks of the “ animal spi- 
rits ” as “ réfléchis,”"* from the sensory into 
the motor nerves. And that this use of 
the word “reflected” was no mere acci- 
dent, but that the importance and appro- 
priateness of the idea it suggests was fully 
understood by Descartes’ contemporaries, 
is apparent from a passage in Willis’ well- 
known essay, “De Anima Brutorum,” 
published in 1672, in which, in giving an 
account of Descartes’ views, he speaks of 
the animal spirits being diverted into 
motor channels, “velut undulatione re- 
flexa.”t 





* “ Passions de l’Ame,” Art. xxxvi. 

+ “Quamcumque Bruti actionem, velut au- 
tomati mechanici motum artificialem, in eo 
consistere quod se primo. sensibile aliquod 
Spiritus animales afficiens, eosque introrsum 
convertens, sensionem excitat, & qua mox 
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Nothing can be clearer in statement, 
or in illustration, than the view of reflex 
action which Descartes gives in the “ Pas- 
sions de l’Ame,” Art. xiii. 

After recapitulating the manner in 
which sensory impressions transmitted by 
the sensory nerves to the brain give rise 
to sensation, he proceeds:— 


“And in addition to the different feelings 
excited in the soul by these different motions 
of the brain, the animal spirits, without the 
intervention of the soul, may take their 
course towards certain muscles, rather than 
towards others, and thus move the limbs, as 
I shall prove by an example. If some one 
moves his-hand rapidly towards our eyes, as 
if he were going to strike us, although we 
know that he is a friend, that he does it only 
in jest, and that he will be very careful to do 
us no harm, nevertheless it will be hard to 
keep from winking. And this shows, that it 
is not by the agency of the soul that the eyes 
shut, since this action is contrary to that voli- 
tion which is the only, or at least the chief, 
function of the soul; but itis because the 
mechanism of our body is so disposed, that 
the motion of the hand towards our eyes ex- 
cites another movement in our brain, and this 
sends the animal spirits into those muscles 
which cause the eyelids to close.” 


Since Descartes’ time, experiment has 
eminently enlarged our knowledge of the 
details of reflex action. The discovery of 
Bell has enabled us to follow the tracks 
of the sensory and motor impulses, along 
distinct bundles of nerve fibres; and the 
spinal cord, apart from the brain, has 
been proved to be a great centre of reflex 
action; but the fundamental conception 
remains as Descartes left it, and it is one 
of the pillars of nerve physiology at the 
present day. 


V. The motion of any given portion of 
the matter of the brain excited by the 
motion of a sensory nerve, leaves behind 
a readiness to be moved in the same 
way, in that part. Anything which 
resuscitates the motion gives rise to the 
appropriate feeling, This is the physi- 
cal mechanism of memory. 

Descartes imagined that the pineal 
body (a curious appendage to tle upper 
side of the brain, the function of which, if 
it have any, is wholly unknown) was the 





iidem spiritus, velut undulatione reflex4 de- 
nuo retrorsum commoti atque pro concinno 
ipsius fabrice organorum, et partium ordine, 
in certos nervos musculosque determinati, 
respectivos membrorum motus perficiunt.”— 
Witus: “ De Anima Brutorum,” p. 5. 1763 
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instrument through which the soul receiv- 
ed impressions from, and communicated 
them to, the brain. And he thus endea- 
vors to explain what happens when one 
tries to recollect something :— 

“Thus when the soul wills to remember 
anything, this volition, causing the [pineal] 
gland to incline itself in different directions, 
drives the [animal] spirits towards different 
regions of the brain, until they reach that part 
in which are the traces, which the object 
which it desires to remember has left. These 
traces are produced thus: those pores of the 
brain through which the [animal] spirits have 
previously been driven, by reason of the pre- 
sence of the object, have thereby acquired a 
tendency to be opened by the animal spirits 
which return towards them, more easily than 
other pores, so that the animal spirits, imping- 
ing on these pores, enter them more readily 
than others. By this means they excite a par- 
ticular movement in the pineal gland, which 
represents the object to the soul, and causes 
it to know what it is which it desired to 
recollect.”* 

That memory is dependent upon some 
condition of the brain is a fact established 
by many considerations—among the most 
important of which are the remarkable 
phenomena of aphasia. And that the 
condition of the brain on which memory 
depends, is largely determined by the re- 
peated occurrence of that condition of its 
molecules, which gives rise to the idea of 
the thing remembered, is no less certain. 
Every boy who learns his lesson by re- 
peating it exemplifies the fact. Descar- 
tes, as we have seen, supposes that the 
pores of a given part of the brain are 
stretched by the animal spirits, on the 
occurrence of a sensation, and that the 
part of the brain thus stretched, being im- 
perfectly elastic, does not return to exactly 
its previous condition, but remains more 
distensible than it was before. Hartley 
supposes that the vibrations, excited by a 
sensory, or other, impression, do not die 
away, but are represented by smaller vi- 
brations or “ vibratiuncules,” the perma- 
nency and intensity of which are in rela- 
tion with the frequency of repetition of 
the primary vibrations. Haller has sub- 
stantially’ the same idea, but contents 
himself with the general term “ muta- 
tiones,” to express the cerebral change 
which is the cause of a state of conscious- 
ness. These “ mutationes’’ persist for a 
long time after the cause which gives rise 
to them has ceased to operate, and are 





* “Les Passions de l'Ame,” xlii. 
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arranged in the brain according to the 
order of coexistence and succession of 
their causes. And he gives these persis- 
tent “ mutationes” the picturesque name 
of vestigia rerum, “ que non in mente sed 
in ipso corpore et in medulla quidem 
cerebri ineffabili modo incredibiliter minu- 
tis notis et copia infinita, inscripte sunt.”* 
I do not know that any modern theory 
of the physical conditions of memory dif- 
fers essentially from these, which are all 
children—mutatis mutandis—of the Carte- 
sian doctrine. Physiology is, at present, 
incompetent to say anything positively 
about the matter, or to go further than 
the expression of the high probability, 
that every molecular change which gives 
rise to a state of consciousness, leaves a 
more or less persistent structural modifi- 
cation, through which the same molecular 
change may be regenerated by other 
agencies than the cause which first pro- 
duced it. - 

Thus far, the propositions respecting 
the physiology of the nervous system 
which are stated by Descartes have simply 
been more clearly defined, more fully illus- 
trated, and, for the most part, demonstra- 
ted, by modern physiological research, 
But there remains a doctrine to which 
Descartes attached great weight, so that 
full acceptance of it became a sort of note 
of a thorough-going Cartesian, but which, 
nevertheless, is so opposed to ordinary 
prepossessions that it attained more gene- 
ral notoriety, and gave rise to more dlis- 
cussion, than almost any other Cartesian 
hypothesis. It is that doctrine, that brute 
animalsiare mere machines or automata, de- 
void not only of reason, but of any kind 
of consciousness, which is stated briefly in 
the “ Discours de la Méthode,” and more 
fully in the “ Réponses aux Quatritmes 
Objections,” and in the correspondence 
with Henry More.t 

The process of reasoning by which 
Descartes arrived at this startling conclu- 
sion is well shown in the following pas- 
sage of the “ Réponses :”— 


“ But as regards the souls of beasts, although 
this is not the place for considering them, and 





* Haller, “ Prima Linez,” ed. iii. Sensus 
Interni, dlviii. 

+ ‘Réponse de M. Descartes 4 M. Morus.” 
1649. “ CEuvres,” tome x. p. 204. “ Mais le 
plus grand de tous les préjugés que nous 
ayons retenus de notre enfance, est celui de 


croire que les bétes pensent,” &c. 
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though, without a general exposition of phy- 
sics, I can say no more on this subject than I 
have already said in the fifth part of my Trea- 
tise on Method ; yet, I will further state, here, 
that it appears to me to be a very remarkable 

circumstance that no movement can take 

place, either in the bodies of beasts, or even 

in our own, if these bodies have not in them- 

selves all the organs and instruments by 

means of which the very same movements 

would be accomplished in a machine. So 

that, even in us, the spirit, or the soul, does 

not directly move the limbs, but only deter- 

mines the course of that very subtle liquid 

which is called the animal spirits, which, run- 

ning continually from the heart by the brain 

into the muscles, is the cause of all the move- 

ments of our limbs, and often may cause many 
different motions, one as easily as the other. 

“ And it does not even always exert this de- 
termination; for among the movements which 
take place in us, there are many which do 
not depend on the mind at all, such as the 
beating of the heart, the digestion of food, 
the nutrition, the respiration, of those who 
sleep; and, even in those who are awake, 
walking, singing, and other similar actions, 
when they are performed without the mind 
thinking about them. And, when one who 
falls from a height throws his hands forwards 
to save his head, it is in virtue of no ratioci- 
nation that he performs this action; it does 
not depend upon his mind, but takes place 
merely because his senses being affected by 
the present danger, some change arises in his 
brain which determines the animal spirits to 
pass thence into the nerves, in such a manner 
as is required to produce this motion, in the 
same way as ina machine, and without the 
mind being able to hinder it. Now since we 
observe this in ourselves, why should we be 
so much astonished if the light reflected from 
the body of a wolf into the eye of a sheep has 
the same force to excite in it the motion of 
flight ? 

“ After having observed this, if we wish to 
learn by reasoning, whether certain move- 
ments of beasts are comparable to those 
which are effected in us by the operation of 
the mind, or, on the contrary, to those which 
depend only on the animal spirits and the 
disposition of the organs, it is necessary to 
consider the difference between the two, 
which I have explained in the fifth part of the 
Discourse on Method (for I do not think that 
any others are discoverable), and then it will 
easily be seen, that all the actions of beasts 
are similar only to those which we perform 
without the help of our minds. For which 
reason we shall be forced to conclude, that we 
know of the existence in them of no other 
principle of motion than the disposition of 
their organs and the continual affluence of ani- 
mal spirits produced by the heat of the heart, 
which attenuates and subtilises the blood ; 
and, at the same time, we shall acknowledge 
that we have had no reason for assuming any 
other principle, except that, not having dis- 
tinguished these two principles of motion, and 
seeing that the one, which depends only on 
the animal spirits and the organs, exists in 
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beasts as well as in us, we have hastily con- 
cluded that the other, which depends on mind 
and on thought, was also possessed by them.” 





Descartes’ line of argument is perfectly 
clear, He starts from reflex action in 
man, from the unquestionable fact that, 
in ourselves, co-ordinate, purposive, ac- 
tions may take place, without the inter- 
vention of consciousness or volition, or 
even contrary to the latter. As actions of 
a certain degree of complexity are brought 
about by mere mechanism, why may not 
actions of still greater complexity be the 
result of a more refined mechanism ? 
What proof is there that brutes are other 
than a superior race of marionettes, which 
eat without pleasure, cry without pain, 
desire nothing, know nothing, and only 
simulate intelligence as a bee simulates a 
mathematician ? 

The Port Royalists adopted “the hy- 
pothesis that brutes are machines, and are 
said to have carried its practical applica- 
tions so far, as to treat domestic animals 
with neglect, if not with actual cruelty. 
As late as the middle of the eighteenth 
century, the problem was ‘discussed very 
fully and ably by Bouillier, in his “ Essai 
philosophique sur l’Ame des Bétes,” while 
Condillac deals with it in his “ Traité des 
Animaux ;” but since then it has received 
little attention. Nevertheless, modern 
research has brought to light a great mul- 
titude of facts, which not only show that 
Descartes’ view is defensible, but render 
it far more defensible than it was in his 
day. 

It must be premised, that it is wholly 
impossible absolutely to prove the pres- 
ence or absence of consciousness in any- 
thing but one’s own brain, though, by 
analogy, we’ are justified in assuming its 
existence in other men. Now if, by some 
accident, a man’s spinal cord is divided, 
his limbs are paralyzed, so far as his voli- 
tion is concerned, below the point of in- 
jury ; and he ts incapable of experiencing 
all those states of consciousness, which, in 
his uninjured state, would be excited by 
irritation of those nerves which come 
off below the injury. If the spinal cord 
is divided in the middle of the back, for 
example, the skin of the feet may be cut, 
or pinched, or burned, or wetted with 
vitriol, without any sensation of touch, or 
of pain, arising in consciousness. So far 
as the man is concerned, therefore, the 
part of the central nervous system which 
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lies beyond the injury is cut off from con- 
sciousness. It must indeed be admitted, 
that, if anyone think fit to maintain that 
the spinal cord below the injury is con- 
scious, but that it is cut off from any means 
of making its consciousness known to the 
other consciousness in the brain, there is 
no means of driving him from his position 
by logic. But assuredly there is no way 
of proving it, and in the matter of con- 
sciousness, if in anything, we may hold 
by the rule, “ De non apparentibus et de 
non existentibus eadem est ratio.” How- 
ever near the brain the spinal cord is in- 
jured, consciousness remains intact, except 
that the irritation of parts below the injury 
is no longer represented by sensation. 
On the other hand, pressure upon the an- 
terior division of the brain, or extensive 
injuries to it, abolish consciousness, 
Hence, it is a highly probable conclusion, 
that consciousness in man, depends upon 
the integrity of the anterior division of 
the brain, while the middle and hinder 
divisions of the brain, and the rest of the 
nervous centres, have nothing to do with 
it. And it is further highly probable, that 
what is true for man is true for other 
vertebrated animals. 

We may assume, then, that in a living 
vertebrated animal, any segment of the 
cerebro-spinal axis (or spinal cord and 
brain) separated from that anterior divi- 
sion of the brain which is the organ of 
consciousness, is as completely incapable 
of giving rise to consciousness, as we know 
it to be incapable of carrying out volitions. 
Nevertheless, this separated segment of 
the spinal cord is not passive and inert. 
On the contrary, it is the seat of extreme- 
ly remarkable powers. In our imaginary 
case of injury, the man would, as we have 
seen, be devoid of sensation in his legs, 
and would have not the least power of 
moving them, But, if the soles of his 
feet were tickled, the legs would be 
. drawn up, just as vigorously as they would 
have been before the injury, We know 
exactly what happens when the soles of 
the feet are tickled; a molecular change 
takes place in the sensory nerves of the 
skin, and is propagated along them and 
through the posterior roots of the spinal 
nerves, which are constituted by them, to 
the grey matter of the spinal cord. By 
means of that grey matter, the molecular 
motion is reflected into the anterior roots 
of the same nerves, constituted ‘by the 
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filaments which supply the muscles of the 
legs, and, travelling along these motor 
filaments, reaches the muscles, which at 
once contract, and cause the limbs to be 
drawn up. 

In order to move the legs in this way, 
a definite co-ordination of muscular con- 
tractions is necessary ; the muscles must 
contract in a certain order and with duly 
proportioned force ; and moreover, as the 
feet are drawn away from the source of 
irritation, it may be said that the action 
has a final cause, or is purposive. 

Thus it follows, that the grey matter of 

the segment of the man’s spinal cord, 
though it is devoid of consciousness, never- 
theless responds to a simple stimulus by 
giving rise to a complex set of muscular 
contractions, co-ordinated towards a de- 
finite end, and serving an obvious pur- 
pose. 
If the spinal cord of a frog is cut across, 
so as to provide us with a segment sepa- 
rated from the brain, we shall have a sub- 
ject parallel to the injured man, on which 
experiments can be made without remorse ; 
as we have a right to conclude that a 
frog’s spinal cord is not likely to be con- 
scious, when a man’s is not. 

Now the frog behaves just as the man 
did. The legs are utterly paralyzed, so 
far as voluntary movement is concerned ; 
but they are vigorously drawn up to the 
body, when any irritant is applied to the 
foot. But let us study our frog a little 
further. ‘Touch the skin of the side of 
the body with a little acetic acid, which 
gives rise to all the signs of great pain in 
an uninjured frog. In this case there can 
be no pain, because the application is 
made to a part of the skin supplied with 
nerves which come off from the cord be- 
low the point of section; nevertheless, 
the frog lifts up the limb of the same side, 
and applies the foot to rub off the acetic 
acid ; and, what is still more remarkable, 
if the limb be held so that the frog cannot 
use it, it will, by-and-by, move the limb 
of the other side, turn it across the body, 
and use it for the same rubbing process. 
It is impossible that the frog, if it were in 
its entirety and could reason, should per- 
form actions more purposive than these ; 
and yet we have most complete assurance 
that, in this case, the frog is not acting 
from purpose, has no consciousness, and 
is a mere automatic machine. 

But now suppose that, instead of mak- 
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ing a section of the cord in the middle of 
the body, it had been made in such a 
manner as to separate the hindermost divi- 
sion of the brain from the rest of the organ, 
and suppose the foremost two-thirds of 
the brain entirely taken away. The frog 
is then absolutely devoid of any sponta- 
neity ; it sits upright in the attitude which 
a frog habitually assumes; and it will not 
stir unless it is touched ; but it differs from 
the frog which I have just described in 
this, that if it be thrown into the water, it 
begins to swim, and swims just as well as 
the perfect frog does. But swimming re- 
quires the combination and successive co- 
ordination of a great number of muscular 
actions. And we are forced to conclude, 
that the impression made upon the sensory 
nerves of the skin of the frog by the con- 
tact with the water into which it is thrown, 
causes the transmission to the central 
nervous apparatus of an impulse, which 
sets going a certain machinery by which 
all the muscles of swimming are brought 
into play in due co-ordination. If the 
frog be stimulated by some irritating body, 
it jumps or walks as well as the complete 
frog can do. ‘The simple sensory impres- 
sion, acting through the machinery of the 
cord, gives rise to these complex combined 
movements. 

It is possible to go a step further. 
Suppose that only the ‘anterior division of 
the brain—so much of it as lies in front 
of the “optic lobes”"—is removed. If 
that operation is performed quickly and 
skilfully, the frog may be kept in a state 
of full bodily vigor for months, or it may 
be for years; but it will sit unmoved. It 
sees nothing; it hears nothing, It will 
starve sooner than feed itself, although food 
put into its mouth is swallowed. On irri- 
tation, it jumps or walks; if thrown into 
the water it swims. If it be put on the 
hand, it sits there, crouched, perfectly quiet, 
and would sit there for ever. If the hand 
be inclined very gently and slowly, so 
that the frog would naturally tend to slip 
off, the creature’s fore paws are shifted on 
to the edge of the hand, until he can just 

revent himself from falling. If the turn- 
ing of the hand be slowly continued, he 
mounts up with great care and delibera- 
tion, putting first one leg forward and then 
another, until he balances himself with 
perfect precision upon the edge; and, if 
the turning of the hand is continued, over 
he goes through the opposite set of ope- 
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rations, until he comes, to be seated in 
security, upon the back of the hand. The 
doing of all this requires a delicacy of co- 
ordination, and precision of adjustment of 
the muscular apparatus of the body, which 
is only comparable to that of a rope-dancer. 
To the ordinary influences of light, the 
frog, deprived of its central hemispheres, 
appears to be blind. Nevertheless, if the 
creature be put upon a table with a book 
at some little distance between it and the 
light, and the skin of the hinder part of 
its body is then irritated, it will jump for- 
ward, avoiding the book by passing to 
the right or left of it. Although the frog, 
therefore, appears to have no sensation of 
light, visible objects act through its brain 
upon the motor mechanism of its body.* 

It is obvious, that had Descartes been 
acquainted with these remarkable results 
of modern research, they would have fur- 
nished him with far more powerful argu- 
ments than he possessed in favor of his 
view of the automatism of brutes. The 
habits of a frog, leading its natural life, in- 
volve such simple adaptations to surround- 
ing conditions, that the machinery which 
is competent to do so much, automatically, 
might well do all. And this argument is 
vastly strengthened by what has been 
learned in recent times of the marvellous- 
ly complex operations which are performed 
mechanically, and to all appearance with- 
out consciousness, by men, when, in con- 
sequence of injury or disease, they are re- 
duced to a condition more or less compar- 
able to that of a frog, in which the ante- 
rior part of the brain has been removed. 
A case has recently been published by an 
eminent French physician, Dr. Mesnet, 
which illustrates this condition so remark- 
ably, that I make no apology for dwelling 
upon it at considerable length.t 

A sergeant of the French army, F 
twenty-seven years of age, was wounded 














* See the remarkable essay of Giltz, “ Bei- 
trage zur Lehre von den Functionen der Ner- 
vencentren des Frosches,” published in 1869. 
I have repeated Gdltz’s experiments, and ob- 
tained the same results. 

+ “De l'Automatisme de la Mémoire et du 
Souvenir, dans le Somnambulisme patholo- 

gique Par le Dr. E. Mesnet, Médecin de 
Y dpital Saint-Antoine. LZ’ Union Médicale, 
Juillet 21 et 23, 1874. My attention was first 
called to a summary of this remarkable case, 
which appeared in the Yournal des Débats for 
the 7th of August, 1874, by my friend General 
Strachey, F.R.S. 
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during the battle of Bazeilles, by a ball 
which fractured his left parietal bone. He 
ran his bayonet through the Prussian sol- 
dier who wounded him, but almost imme- 
diately his right arm became paralyzed ; 
after walking about two hundred yards, 
his right leg became similarly affected, 
and he lost his senses. When he recov- 
ered them, three weeks afterwards, in hos- 
pital at Mayence, the right half of the 
body was completely paralyzed, and re- 
mained in this condition fora year. At 
present, the only trace of the paralysis 
which remains is a slight weakness of the 
right half of the body. Three or four 
months after the wound was inflicted, 
periodical disturbances of the functions of 
the brain made their appearance, and have 
continued ever since. The disturbances 
last from fifteen to thirty hours; the inter- 
vals at which they occur being from fifteen 
to thirty days. 

For four years, therefore, the life of this 
man has been divided into alternating pha- 
ses—short abnormal states intervening be- 
tween long normal states. 

Ia the periods of normal life, the ex-ser- 
geant’s health is perfect; he is intelligent 
and kindly, and performs, satisfactorily, 
the duties of a hospital attendant. The 
commencement of the abnormal state is 
ushered in by uneasiness and a sense of 
weight about the forehead, which the 
patient compares to the constriction of a 
circle of iron; and, after its termination, 
he complains, for some hours, of dulness 
and heaviness of the head. But the tran- 
sition from the normal to the abnormal 
state takes place in a few minutes, without 
convulsions or cries, and without anything 
to indicate the change to a bystander. 
His movements remain free and his ex- 
pression calm, except for a contraction of 
the brow, an incessant movement of the 
eyeballs, and a chewing motion of the 
jaws. The eyes are wide open, and their 
pupils dilated. If the man happens to be 
in a place to which he is accustomed, he 
walks about as usual; but if he is ina new 
place, or if obstacles are intentionally placed 
in his way, he stumbles gently against 
them, stops, and then, feeling over the 
objects with his hands, passes on one side 
of them. He offers no resistance to any 
change of direction which may be impress- 
ed upon him, or to the forcible accelera- 
tion, or retardation, of his movements. 
He eats, drinks, smokes, walks about, 
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dresses, and undresses himself, rises and 
goes to bed at the accustomed hours, 
Nevertheless, pins may be run into his 
body, or strong electric shocks sent through 
it, without causing the least indication of 
pain; no odorous substance, pleasant or 
unpleasant, makes the least impression ; 
he eats and drinks with avidity whatever 
is offered, and takes asafceticla, or vinegar, 
or quinine, as readily as water; no noise 
affects him ; and light influences him only 
under certain conditions. Dr. Mesnet re- 
marks, that the sense of touch alone seems 
to persist, and. indeed to be more acute 
and delicate than in the normal state ; and 
it is by means of the nerves of touch, 
almost exclusively, that his organism is 
brought into relation with the external 
world. Here a difficulty arises. It is 
clear from the facts detailed, that the ner- 
vous apparatus by which, in the normal 
state, sensations of touch are excited, is 
that by which external influences deter- 
mine the movements of the body, in the 
abnormal state. But does the state of 
consciousness, which we term a tactile 
sensation, accompany the operation of 
this nervous apparatus in the abnormal 
state ? or is consciousness utterly absent, 
the man being reduced to a pure mecha- 
nism ? 

It is impossible to obtain direct evidence 
in favor of the one conclusion or the 
other; all that can be said is, that the 
case of the frog shows that the man may 
be devoid of any kind of consciousness. 
A further difficult problem is this. The 
man is insensible to sensory impressions 
made through the ear, the nose, the 
tongue, and, to a great extent, the eye ; nor 
is he susceptible of pain from causes ope- 
rating during his abnormal state. Never- 
theless, it is possible so to act upon his tac- 
tile apparatus, as to give rise to those 
molecular changes in his sensorium, which 
are ordinarily the causes of associated 
trains of ideas. I give a striking example 
of this process in Dr. Mesnet’s words :— 


“Tl se promenait dans le jardin, sous un 
massif d'arbres, on lui remet ala main sa canne 
qu'il avait laissé tomber quelques minutes 
avant. Il la palpe, proméne a plusieurs repri- 
ses la main sur la poignée coudée de sa canne 
—devient attentif—semble préter l’oreille—et, 
tout-a-coup, appelle “Henri!” Puis, “Les 
voila! Ils sontau moins une vingtaine! a 
nous deux, nous en viendrons about!” Et 
alors portant la main derriére son dos comme 
pour prendre une cartouche, il fait le mouve- 
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ment de charger son arme, se couche dans 
herbe a plat ventre, la téte cachée par un 
arbre, dans la position d’un tirailleur, et suit, 
l'arme épaulée, tous les mouvements de l’en- 
nemi qu’il croit voir 4 courte distance.” 


In a subsequent abnormal period, Dr. 
Mesnet caused the patient to repeat this 
scene by p!acing him in the same condi- 
tions. Now, in this case, the question 
arises whether the series of actions consti- 
tuting this singular pantominie was accom- 
panied by the ordinary states of conscious- 
ness, the appropriate train of ideas, cr 
not? Did the man dream that he was 
skirmishing ? or was he in the condition 
of one of Vaucauson’s automata—a me- 
chanism worked by molecular changes in 
his nervous system? The analogy of the 
frog shows that the latter assumption is 
perfectly justifiable. 

The ex-sergeant has a good voice, and 
had, at one time, been employed as a sing- 
er atacafé. In one of his abnormal states 
he was observed to begin humming a 
tune. He then went to his room, dressed 
himself carefully, and took up some parts 
of a periodical novel, which lay on his bed, 
as if he were trying to find something. 
Dr. Mesnet, suspecting that he was seek- 
ing his music, made up one of these into 
aroll and put it into his hand. He ap- 
peared satisfied, took up his cane and 
went down-stairs to the door. Here Dr. 
Mesnet turned him round, and he walked 
quite contentedly, in the opposite direction, 
towards the room of the conciérge. The 
light of the sun shining through a window 
now happened to fall upon him, and seem- 
ed to suggest the footlights of the stage 
on which he was accustomed to make his 
appearance. He stopped, opened his roll 
of imaginary music, put himself into the 
attitude of a singer, and sang, with perfect 
execution, three songs, one after the other. 
After which he wiped his face with his 
handkerchief and drank, without a gri- 
mace, a tumbler of strong vinegar and 
water which was put into his hand. 

An experiment which may be perform- 
ed upon the frog deprived of the forepart 
ofits brain, well known as Gdltz’s “ Quak- 
versuch,” affords a parallel to this perform- 
ance. If the skin of a certain part of the 
back of such a frog, is gently stroked 
with the finger it immediately croaks. It 
never croaks unless it is so stroked, and 
the croak always follows the stroke, just 
as the sound of a repeater follows the 
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touching ofthe spring. In the frog, this 
“ song” is innate—so to speak & priori— 
and depends upon a mechanism in the 
brain governing the vocal apparatus, which 
is set at work by the molecular change set 
up in the sensory nerves of the skin of the 
back by the contact of a foreign body. 

In man there is also a vocal mechanism, 
and the cry of an infant is in the same 
sense innate and @ Priori, inasmuch as it 
depends on an organic relation between 
its sensory nerves and the nervous mechan- 
ism which governs the vocal apparatus. 
Learning to speak and learning to sing, are 
processes by which the vocal mechanism 
Is set to new tunes. A song which has 
been learned has its molecular representa- 
tive, which potentially represents it in the 
brain, just as a musical box wound up po- 
tentially represents overtures. ‘Touch the 
stop and the overture begins ; send a mo- 
lecular impulse along the proper afferent 
nerve and the singer begins his song. 

Again, the manner in which the frog, 
though apparently insensible to light, is 
yet, under some circumstances, influenced 
by visual images, finds a singular parallel 
in the case of the ex-sergeant. 

Sitting at a table, in one of his abnormal 
states, he took up a pen, felt for paper and 
ink, and began to write a letter to his 
general, in which he recommended him- 
self for a medal, on account of his good 
conduct and courage. It occurred to Dr. 
Mesnet to ascertain experimentally how 
far vision was concerned in this act of 
writing. He therefore interposed a screen 
between the man’s eyes and his hands ; un- 
der these circumstances he went on writ- 
ing fora short time, but the words became 
illegible, and he finally stopped, without 
manifesting any discontent. On the with- 
drawal of the screen he began to write 
again where he had left off. ‘The substitu- 
tion of water for ink in the inkstand had a 
similar result. He stopped, looked at his 
pen, wiped it on his coat, dipped it in the 
water, and began again, with the same 
effect. 

On one occasion, he began to write 
upon the topmost of ten superimposed 
sheets of paper. After he had written 
a line or two, this sheet was suddenly 
drawn away. ‘There was a slight expres- 
sion of surprise, but he continued his let- 
ter on the second sheet exactly as if it had 
been the first. This operation was repeat- 
ed five times, so that the fifth sheet con- 
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tained nothing but the writer’s signature at 
the bottom of the page. Nevertheless, 
when the signature was finished, his eyes 
turned to the top of the blank sheet, and 
he went through the form of reading over 
what he had written, a movement of the 
lips accompanying each word ; moreover, 
with his pen, he put in such corrections as 
were needed, in that part of the blank page 
which corresponded with the position of 
the words which required correction, in 
the sheets which had been taken away. If 
the five sheets had been transparent, there- 
fore, they would, when superposed, have 
formed a properly written and corrected 
letter. 

Immediately after he had written his 
letter, F got up, walked down to the 
garden, made himself a cigarette, lighted 
and smoked it. He was about to prepare 
another, but sought in vain for his tobac- 
co pouch, which had been purposely taken 
away. ‘The pouch was now thrust before 
his eyes and put under his nose, but he 
neither saw nor smeltit ; but when it was 
placed in his hand, he at once seized it, 
made a fresh cigarette, and ignited a 
match to light the latter. The match 
was blown out, and another lighted match 
placed close ‘before his eyes, but he made 
no attempt to take it; and if his cigarette 
was lighted for him, he made no attempt 
to smoke, All this time the eyes were 
vacant, and neither winked, nor exhibited 
any contraction of the pupils. From 
these and other experiments Dr. Mesnet 
draws the conclusion that his patient sees 
some things and not others; that the 
sense of sight is accessible to all things 
which are brought into relation with him 
by the sense of touch, and, on the contrary, 
insensible to things which lie outside this 
relation. He sees the match he holds, 
and does not see any other. 

Just so the frog “sees” the book which 
is in the way of his jump, at the same time 
that isolated visual impressions take no 
effect upon him. * 








* Those wh: have had occasion to become 
acquainted with the phenomena of somnam- 
bulism and of mesmerism, will be struck with 
the close parallel which they present to the 
proceedings of F. in his abnormal state. But 


the great value of Dr. Mesnet’s observations 
lies in the fact that the abnormal condition is 
traceable to a definite injury to the brain, and 
that the circumstances are such as to keep us 
clear of the cloud of voluntary and involuntary 
fictions in which the truth is too often smoth- 
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As I have pointed out, it is impossible 
to prove that F—— is absolutely uncon- 
scious in his abnormal state, but it is no 
less impossible to prove the contrary ; and 
the case of the frog goes a long way to 
justify the assumption that, in the abnor- 
mal state, the man is a mere machine. 

If such facts as these had come under 
the knowledge of Descartes, would they 
not have formed an apt commentary upon 
that remarkable passage in the “ Traité 
de ’Homme,” which I have quoted else- 
where,* but which is worth repetition ?— 


“ All the functions which I have attributed 
to this machine (the body), as the digestion of 
food, the pulsation of the heart and of the ar- 
teries ; the nutrition and the growth of the 
limbs ; respiration, wakefulness, and sleep ; 
the reception of light, sounds, odors, flavors, 
heat, and such like qualities, in the organs of 
the external senses; the impression of the 
ideas of these in the organ of common sensa- 
tion and in the imagination ; the retention or 
the impression of these ideas on the memory ; 
the internal movements of the appetites and 
the passions ; and lastly the external move- 
ments of all the limbs, which follow so aptly, 
as well the action of the objects which are pre- 
sented to the senses, as the impressions which 
meet in the memory, that they imitate as near- 
ly as possible those of a real man ; I desire, I 





ered in such cases. In the unfortunate sub- 
jects of such abnormal conditions of the brain, 
the disturbance of the sensory and intellectu- 
al faculties is not unfrequently accompanied 
by a perturbation of the moral nature, which 
may manifest itself in a most astonishing love 
of lying for its own sake. And, in this re- 
spect, also, F.’s case is singularly instructive, 
for though, in his normal state, he is a perfectly 
honest man, in his abnormal condition he is 
an inveterate thief, stealing and hiding away 
whatever he can lay hands on, with much dex- 
terity, and with an absurd indifference as to 
whether the property is his own or not. 
Hofmann’s terrible conception of the “ Dop- 
pelt-ginger” is realised by men in this state— 
who live two lives, in the one of which they 
may be guilty of the most criminal acts while, 
in the other, they are eminently virtuous and 
respectable. Neither life knows any thing of 
the other. Dr. Mesnet states that he has 
watched a man in his abnormal state elabo- 
rately prepare to hang himself, and has let 
him go on until asphyxia set in, when he cut 
him down. But on passing into the normal 
state the would-be suicide was wholly igno- 
rant of what had happened. The problem of 
responsibility is here as complicated as that 
of the prince-bishop, who swore as a prince 
and notas abishop. “ But, highness, if the 
prince is damned, what will become of the 
bishop ?” said the peasant. 

* “ Lay Sermons, Essays and Reviews,” p. 
355. 
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say, that you should consider that these func- 
gene in the machine naturally proceed from 
he mere arrangement of its organs, neither 
more nor less than do the movements of a 
clock, or other automaton, from that of its 
weights and its wheels ; so that, so far as these 
are concerned, it is not necessary to conceive 
any other vegetative or sensitive soul, nor 
any other principle of motion or of life, than 
the blood and the spirits agitated by the fire 
which burns continually in the heart, and 
which is no wise essentially different from all 
the fires which exist in inanimate bodies.” 
And would Descartes not have been justi- 
fied in asking why we need deny that an- 
imals are machines, when men in a state 
of unconsciousness perform, mechanically, 
actions as complicated and as rational- 
seeming as those of any animals ? 

But though I do not think that Des- 
cartes’ hypothesis can be positively refuted, 
I am not disposed to accept it. The doc- 
trine of continuity is too well established for 
it to be permissible to me to suppose that 
any complex natural phenomenon comes 
into existence suddenly, and without being 
preceded by simpler modifications ; and 
very strong arguments would be needed 
to prove that such complex phenomena 
as those of consciousness first make their 
appearance in man. We know, that, in 
the individual man, consciousness grows 
from a dim glimmer to its full light, wheth- 
er we consider the infant advancing in 
years, or the adult emerging from slumber 
and swoon. We know, further, that the 
lower animals possess, though less deve- 
loped, that part of the brain which we 
have every reason to believe to be the or- 
gan of consciousness in man ; and as, in 
other cases, function and organ are pro- 
portional,so we have a right to conclude 
it is with the brain ; and that the brutes, 
though they may not possess our intensity 
of consciousness, and though, from the 
absence of language, they can have no 
trains of thoughts, but only trains of 
feelings, yet have a consciousness which, 
more or less distinctly, foreshadows our 
own, 

I confess, that, in view of the struggle 
for existence which goes on in the animal 
world, and of the frightful quantity of pain 
with which it must be accompanied, I 
should be glad if the probabilities were in 
favor of Descartes’ hypothesis ; but, on the 
other hand, considering the terrible prac- 
tical consequences to domestic animals 
which might ensue from any error on our 
part, it is as well to err on the right side, 
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if we err at all, and deal with them as 
weaker brethren, who are bound, like the 
rest of us, to pay their toll for living, and 
suffer what is needful for the general good. 
As Hartley finely says, “ We seem to be 
in the place of God to them ;” and we 
may justly follow the precedents He sets 
in nature in our dealings with them. 

But though we may see reason to disa- 
gree with Descartes’ hypothesis that brutes 
are unconscious machines, it does not fol- 
low that he was wrong in regarding them 
as automata. “Shey may be more or less 
conscious, sensitive, automata; and the 
view that they are such conscious ma- 
chines is that which is implicitly, or expli- 
citly, adopted by most persons, When 
we speak of the actions of the lower ani- 
mals being guided by. instinct and not by 
reason, what we really mean is that though 
they feel as we do, yet their actions are 
the results of their physical organization. 
We believe, in short, that they are machines 
one part of which (the nervous system) 
not only sets the rest.in motion, and co- 
ordinates its movements in relation with 
changes in surrounding bodies, but is pro- 
vided with special apparatus, the function 
of which is the calling into existence of 
those states of consciousness which are 
termed sensations, emotions, and ideas. I 
believe that this generally accepted view 
is the best expression of the facts at pres- 
ent known. 

It is experimentally demonstrable—any 
one who cares to run a pin into himself 
may perform a sufficient demonstration of 
the fact—that a mode of motion of the 


. Nervous system is the immediate antece- 


dent of a state of consciousness. All but 
the adherents of “ Occasionalism,” or of 
the doctrine of “ Pre-established H.rmo- 
ny” (if any such now exist), must admit 
that we have as much reason for regarding 
the mode of motion of the nervous system 
as the cause of the state of consciousness, 
as we have for regarding any event as 
the cause of another. How the one phe- 
nomenon causes the other we know, as 
much or as little, as in any other case of 
causation ; but we have as much right to 
believe that the sensation is an effect of 
the molecular change as we have to be- 
lieve that motion is an effect of impact; 
and there is as much propriety in saying 
that the brain evolves sensation, as there 
is in saying that an iron rod, when ham- 
mered, evolves heat. 
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As I have endeavored to show, we are 
justified in supposing that something ana- 
logous to what happens in ourselves takes 
place in the brutes, and that the affections 
of their sensory nerves give rise to molecu- 
lar changes in the brain, which again give 
rise to, or evolve, the corresponding states 
of consciousness. Nor can there be any 
reasonable doubt that the emotions of 
brutes, and such ideas as they possess, are 
similarly dependent upon molecular brain 
changes. Each sensory impression leaves 
behind a record in the structure of the 
brain—an “ ideagenous” molecule, so to 
speak, which is competent, under certain 
conditions, to reproduce, in a fainter con- 
dition, the state of consciousness which 
corresponds with that sensory impression ; 
and it is these “ideagenous molecules” 
which are the physical basis of memory. 

It may be*assumed, then, that molecu- 
lar changes in the brain are the causes of 
all the states of consciousness of brutes. 
Is there any evidence that these states of 
consciousness may, conversely, cause these 
molecular changes which give rise to mus- 
cular motion? I see no such evidence. 
The frog walks, hops, swims, and goes 
through his gymnastic performances quite 
as well without consciousness, and conse- 
quently without volition, as with it: and 
if a frog, in his natural state, possesses 
anything corresponding with what we call 
volition, there is no reason to think that it 
is anything but a concomitant of the mole- 
cular changes in the brain which form 
part of the series involved in the produc- 
tion of motion. 

The consciousness of brutes would ap- 
pear to be related to the mechanism of 
their body simply as a collateral product 
of its working, and to be as completely 
without any power of modifying that 
working, as the steam-whistle which ac- 
companies the work of a locomotive en- 
gine is without influence upon its machine- 
ry. ‘Their volition, if they have any, is an 
emotion indicative of physical changes, not 
a cause of such changes. 

This conception of the relations of 
states of consciousness with molecular 
changes in the brain—of psychoses with 
neuroses—does not prevent us from as- 
cribing free will to brutes. For an agent 
is free when there is nothing to prevent 
him from doing that which he desires to 
do. And if a greyhound chases a hare, he 
is a free agent, because his action is in en- 
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tire accordance with his strong desire to 
catch the hare; while so long as he ise 
held back by the leash he is not free, 

being prevented by external force from 

following his inclination. And the ascrip- 
tion of freedom to the greyhound under 

the former circumstances is by no means 

inconsistent with the other aspect of the 

facts of the case—that he is a machine 

impelled to the chase, and caused, at the 

same time, to have the desire to catch the 

game by the impression which the rays of 
light proceeding from the hare make upon 

his eyes, and through them upon his 

brain. 

Much ingenious argument has, at vari- 
ous times, been bestowed upon the ques- 
tion: How is it possible to imagine that 
volition, which is a state of consciousness, 
and, as such, has not the slightest com- 
munity of nature with matter in motion, 
can act upon the moving matter of which 
the body is composed, as it is assumed to 
do in voluntary acts? But if, as is here 
suggested, the voluntary acts of brutes— 
or, in other words, the acts which they de- 
sire to perform—are as purely mechanical 
as the rest of their actions, and are simply 
accompanied by the state of consciousness 
called volition, the inquiry, so far as they 
are concerned, becomes superfluous. 
Their volitions do not enter into the chain 
of causation of their actions at all. 

The hypothesis that brutes are conscious 
automata is perfectly consistent with any 
view that may be held respecting the often 
discussed and curious question whether 
they have souls or not; and, if they have 
souls, whether those souls are immortal or 
not. It is obviously harmonious with the 
most literal adherence to the text of 
Scripture concerning “the beast that per- 
isheth ;” but it is not inconsistent with the 
amiable conviction ascribed by Pope to 
his “untutored savage,” that when he 
passes to the happy hunting-grounds in the 
sky, “ his faithful dog shall bear him com- 
pany.” Ifthe brutes have consciousness 
and no souls, then it is clear that, in them, 
consciousness is a direct function of materi- 
al changes; while, if they possess imma- 
terial subjects of consciousness, or souls, 
then, as consciousness is brought into ex- 
istence only as the consequence of mole- 
cular motion of the brain, it follows that it 
is an indirect product of material changes. 
The soul stands related to the body as the 
bell of a clock to the works, and con- 
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sciousness answers to the sound which the 
bell gives out when it is struck. 

Thus far I have strictly confined my- 
self to the problem with which I proposed 
to deal at starting—the automatism of 
brutes. The question is, I believe, a per- 
fectly open one, and I feel happy in run- 
ning no risk of either Papal or Presbyte- 
rian condemnation for the views which I 
have ventured to put forward. And there 
are so very few interesting questions which 
one is, at present, allowed to think out 
scientifically—to go as far as reason leads, 
and stop where evidence comes to an end 
—without speedily being deafened by the 
tattoo of “the drum ecclesiastic’—that I 
have luxuriated in my rare freedom, and 
would now willingly bring this disquisi- 
tion to an end if | could hope that other 
people would go no further. Unfortu- 
nately, past experience debars me from 
entertaining any such hope, even if 


“ 


ei that drum’s discordant sound 
Parading round and round and round,” 


were not, at present, as audibie to me, as 
it was to the mild poet who ventured to 
express his hatred of drums in general, in 
that well-known couplet. 

It will be said, that I mean that the con- 
clusions deduced from the study of the 
brutes are applicable to man, and that the 
logical consequences of such application 
are fatalism, materialism, and atheism— 
whereupon the drums will beat the fas de 
charge. 

One does not do battle with drummers ; 
but I venture to offer a few remarks for the 
calm consideration of thoughtful persons, 
untrammelled by foregone conclusions, un- 
pledged to shore-up tottering dogmas, and 
anxious only to know the true bearings of 
the case. 

It is quite true that, to the best of my 
judgment, the argumentation which ap- 
plies to brutes holds equally good of men ; 
and, therefore, that all states of conscious- 
ness in us, as in them, are immediately 
caused by molecular changes of the brain- 
substance. It seems to me that in men, 
as in brutes, there is no proof that any 
state of consciousness is the cause of 
change in the motion of the matter of the 
organism. If these positions are well 
based, it follows that our mental conditions 
are simply the symbols in consciousness of 
the changes which take place automatical- 
ly in the organism; and that, to take an 
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extreme illustration, the feeling we call 
volition is not the cause of a voluntary 
act, but the symbol of that state of the 
brain which is the immediate cause of that 
act. We are conscious automata, endow- 
ed with free will in the only intelligible 
sense of that much-abused term—inasmuch 
as in many respects we are able to do as 
we like—but none the less parts of the 
great series of causes and effects which, in 
unbroken continuity, composes that which 
is, and has been, and shall be—the sum of 
existence. 

As to the logical consequences of this 
conviction of mine, I may be permitted to 
remark that logical consequences are the 
scarecrows of fools and the beacons of 
wise men, The only question which any 
wise man can ask himself, and which any 
honest man will ask himself, is whether a 
doctrine is true or false. Consequences 
will take care of themselves; at most their 
importance can only justify us in testing 
with extra care the reasoning process from 
which they result. 

So that if the view I have taken did 
really and logically lead to fatalism, mate- 
rialism, and atheism, I should profess my- 
self a fatalist, materialist, and atheist; and 
I should look upon those who, while they 
believed in my honesty of purpose and 
intellectual competency, should raise a hue 
and cry against me, as people who by 
their own admission preferred lying to 
truth, and whose opinions therefore were 
unworthy of the smallest attention. 

But, as I have endeavored to explain on 
other occasions, I really have no claim to 
rank myself among fatalistic, materialistic, 
or atheistic philosophers. Not among 
fatalists, for I take the conception of ne- 
cessity to have a logical, and not a physi- 
cal foundation; not among materialists, 
for I am utterly incapable of conceiving 
the existence of matter if there is no mind 
in which to picture that existence; not 
among atheists, for the problem of the ul- 
timate cause of existence is one which 
seems to me to be hopelessly out of reach 
of my poor powers, Of all the senseless 
babble I have ever had occasion to read, 
the demonstrations of those philosophers 
who undertake to tell us all about the na- 
ture of God would be the worst, if they 
were not surpassed by the still greater ab- 
surdities of the philosophers who try to 
prove that there is no God. 

And if this personal disclaimer should 
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not be enough, let me further point out 
that a great many persons whose acuteness 
and learning will not be contested, and 
whose Christian piety, and, in some cases, 
strict orthodoxy, is above suspicion, have 
held more or less definitely the view that 
man is a conscious automaton. 

It is held, for example, in substance, by 
the whole school of predestinarian theolo- 
gians, typified by St. Augustine, Calvin, 
-and Jonathan Edwards—the great work 
of the latter on the will showing in this, as 
in other cases, that the growth of physical 
science has introduced no new difficulties 
of principle into theological problems, but 
has merely given visible body, as it were, 
to those which already existed. 

Among philosophers, the pious Geulincx 
and the whole school of occasionalist Car- 
tesians held this view ; the orthodox Leib- 
nitz invented the term “ automate spirituel,” 
and applied it to man; the fervent Chris- 
tian, Hartley, was one of the chief advo- 
cates and best expositors of the doctrine ; 
while another zealous apologist of Chris- 
‘tilanity in a sceptical age, and a contem- 
porary of Hartley, Charles Bonnet, the 
Genevese naturalist, has embodied the 
doctrine in language of such precision and 
simplicity, that I will quote the little- 
known passage of his “‘ Essaide Psycholo- 
gie” at length :— 


“ ANOTHER HYPOTHESIS CONCERNING THE ME- 
CHANISM OF IDEAs.* 


“Philosophers accustomed to judge of 
things by that ‘which they are in themselves, 
and not by their relation to received ideas, 
would not be shocked if they met with the 
proposition that the soul is a mere spectator of 
the movements of its body: that the latter per- 
forms of itself all that series of actions which 
constitutes life: that it moves of itself: that 
it is the body alone which reproduces ideas, 
compares and arranges them; which forms 
reasonings, imagines and executes plans of 
all kinds, &c. This hypothesis, though per- 
haps of an excessive boldness, nevertheless 
deserves some consideration. 

It is not to be denied that Supreme Power 
could create an automaton which should ex- 
actly imitate all the external and internal ac- 
tions of man. 

I understand by external actions, all those 
movements which pass under our eyes; I 
term internal actions, all the motions which in 
the natural state cannot be observed because 
they take place in the interior of the body— 
such as the movements of digestion, circula- 
tion, sensation, etc. Moreover, I include in 





* “Essai de Psychologie,”-chap. xxvii. 7 
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this category the movements which give rise 
to ideas, whatever be their nature. 

In the automaton which we are considering 
everything would be precisely determined. 
Everything would occur according to the rules 
of the most admirable mechanism: one state 
would succeed another state, one operation 
would lead to another operation, according to 
invariable laws ; motion would become alter- 
nately cause and effect, effect and cause ; re- 
action would answer to action, and reproduc- 
tion to production. 

Constructed with definite relations to the 
activity of the beings which compose the 
world, the automaton would receive impres- 
sions from it, and, in faithful correspondence 
thereto, it would execute a corresponding se- 
ries of motions. 

Indifferent towards any determination, it 
would yield equally to all, if the first impres- 
sions did not, so to speak, wind up the ma- 
chine and decide its operations and its course. 

The series of movements which this automa- 
ton could execute would distinguish it from 
all others formed on the same model, but 
which. not havingjbeen placed in similar cir- 
cumstances would not have experienced the 
same impressions, or would not ‘have experi- 
enced them in the same order. 

The senses of the automaton, set in motion 
by the objects presented to it, would commu- 
nicate their motion to the brain, the chief mo- 
tor apparatus of the machine. This would put 
in ‘action the muscles of the hands and feet, 
in virtue of their secret connection with the 
senses. These muscles, alternately contract- 
ed and dilated, would approximate or remove 
the automaton from the objects, in the relation 
which they would bear to the conservation or 
the destruction of the machine.° 

The motions of perception and sensation 
which the objects would have impressed on 
the brain, would be preserved in it by the 
energy -of its mechanism. They would be- 
come more vivid according to the actual con- 
dition of the automaton, considered in itself 
and relatively to the objects. 

Words being only the motions impressed 
on the organ of hearing and that of voice, the 
diversity of these movements, their combina- 
tion, the order in which they would succeed 
one another, would represent judgments, rea- 
soning, and all the operations of the mind. 

A close correspondence between the organs 
of the senses, either by the opening into one 
another of their nervous ramifications, or by 
interposed springs (/vssorts), would establish 
such a connection in their working, that, on 
the occasion of the movements impressed on 
one of these organs, other movements would 
be excited, or would become more vivid in 
some of the other senses. 

Give the automaton a soul which contem- 
plates its movements, which believes itself to 
be the author of them, which has different vo- 
litions on the occasion of the different move- 
ments, and you will on this hypothesis con- 
struct a man. 

But would this man be free? Can the feel- 
ing of our liberty, this feeling which is so clear 
and so distinct and so vivid as to persuade us 
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that we are the authors of our actions, be con- 
ciliated with this hypothesis? If it removes 
the difficulty which attends the conception of 
the action of the soul on the body, on the 
other hand it leaves untouched that which 
meets us in endeavoring to conceive the ac- 
tion of the body on the soul.” 

But if Leibnitz, Jonathan Edwards, and 
Hartley—men who rank among the giants 
of the world of thought—could see no an- 
tagonism between the doctrine under dis- 
cussion and Christian orthodoxy, is it not 
just possible that smaller folk may be 
wrong in making such a coil about “ logi- 
cal consequences”? And, seeing how 
large a share of this clamor is raised by the 
clergy of one denomination or another, 
may I say, in conclusion, that it really 
would be well if ecclesiastical persons 
would reflect that ordination, whatever 
deep-seated graces it may confer, has 
never been observed to be followed by any 
visible increase in the learning or the logic 
of its subject? Making a man a Bishop, 
or entrusting him with the office of minis- 
tering to even the largest of Presbyterian 
congregations, or setting him up to lecture 
to a Church congress, really does not in 
the smallest degree augment such title to 
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respect as his opinions may intrinsically 
possess. And when such a man presumes 
on an authority which was conferred upon 
him for other purposes, to sit in judgment 
upon matters his incompetence to deal 
with which is patent, it is permissible to 
ignore his sacerdotal pretensions, and to 
tell him, as one would tell a mere common, 
unconsecrated layman: that it is not ne- 
cessary for any man to occupy himself 
with problems ‘of this kind unless he so 
choose. Life is filled full enough by the 
performance of its ordinary and obvious 
duties. But that, if a man elect to become 
a judge of these grave questions; still 
more, if he assume the responsibility of at- 
taching praise or blame to his fellow-men 
for the conclusions at which they arrive 
touching them, he will eommit a sin more 
grievous than most breaches of the Deca- 
logue, unless he avoid a lazy reliance 
upon the information that is gathered by 
prejudice and filtered through passion, un- 
less he go back to the. prime sources of 
knowledge—the facts of nature, and the 
thoughts of those wise men who for gene- 
rations past have been her best interpre- 
ters.— fortnightly Review. 
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Tuat China is stereotyped, is what 
Mr. Matthew Arnold would call a “ stock 
phrase ;” and, as our laureate has em- 
balmed it in his melodious verse, we 
fear the stock phrase itself is securely 
stereotyped in English literature. “ Bet- 
ter fifty years of Europe than a cycle of 
Cathay,” does not indeed assert any in- 
comparable superiority for our western 
conditions of life, when we happen to be 
familiar with the Chinese cycie of plain 
prose, a definite period of just half a 
century plus ten years. The poet, how- 
ever, could not be expected to know 
that the dwellers in far Cathay were ci- 
vilised enough to employ an astronomi- 
cal cycle of sixty years as an ordinary 
method of dating their letters and docu- 
ments. No doubt he meant to laud the 
constant progress of our western world, 
spinning along grooves of change with 
an evet-widening purpose, by contrast- 
ing with it the proverbial stagnation cf 
a phlegmatic race, which, if it moves at 
all, moves in a narrow circle, aptly typi- 
fied by their own heavy buffaloes slow- 
New Series.—Vor, XXI., No. 1 
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ly trampling round their sugar-mills in 
their old hoof-marks. But is it the fact 
that the inventive capacity of the Chi- 
nese is so dull, and its admiration of 
the past so profound, that for three or 
four thousand years they have done no- 
thing but hash up the broken fragments 
of primeval ideas, and reproduce the 
forms of their earliest national life? 
This much of justification we must allow 
for the stereotyped notion that the rate 
of progress in China has not been so ra- 
pid as in Europe, and that its develop- 
ment has been more continuous, never 
breaking away so completely from the 
old, nor entering upon such entire nov- 
elty of conditions as we are familiar 
with in European history. ‘The Europe 
of Agamemnon, the Europe of Augustus, 
and the Europe of Bismarck present to 
our view such immense differences, both 
of superficial aspect and deep down in 
the roots of national and individual life, 
that it is difficult to realise that three 
such distinct eras are actually merely 
different stages of development of the 
5 
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same common humanity. To us the 
times of the Tudors appear distant anti- 
quity; the dark ages are the chaotic 
birth-era of our modern nationalities. 
As for all anterior history, it hardly 
seems to belong to the same race. We 
cannot say the same of China. There 
no glacial period established a marked 
break between any two portions of its 
history. China has known her cata- 
clysms, but none of them separates be- 
tween her past and her present as the ir- 
ruption of the barbarians into the Ro- 
man Empire separates modern Europe 
from the age of the Antonines. The 
same barbaric hordes which ravaged the 
fields of Gaul and thundered at the 
gates of Rome, almost at the same time 
overwhelmed thé Chinese Empire, and 
founded a new dynasty in its capital. 
But the force of the waves of barbaric in- 
vasion which rolled over China once and 
again was never powerful enough to up- 
root the foundations of the national life; 
and when the floods subsided, the peo- 
ple continued to build on the old lines. 
In comparing the rate of progress in 
Europe and China, we have to take into 
account another important distinction. 
Our development is the result of the in- 


terfusion of diverse types of civilisation. 
We inherit the intellectual wealth, the 


accumulated experience, of Judza, 
Greece, and Rome, besides those of the 
more remote civilisations of Western 
Asia and Egypt. China has been com- 
paratively a stranger to the intermixture 
of nations and of races. Her develop- 
ment is almost entirely of home growth ; 
and, therefore, no wonder if the rate of 
progress has not been so rapid, nor its 
fruits so rich, as those that we have ga- 
thered from a hundred shores. Yet for 
all that we make such apologies for Chi- 
na, we are not about to plead guilty on 
her behalf to the charge of being stereo- 
typed. The real ground of that charge 
-is not her stagnation, but our ignorance. 
A notion has got abroad that in the far 
‘East, as it was in the beginning so it is 
-now; that the China of Mr. Wade is al- 
‘most identical with the China of Marco 
‘Polo, and that the China of Marco Polo 
‘was equally similar to that of Confucius. 
.Such a notion implies not only igno- 
rance but want of reflection; for, before 
investigation, it is quite incredible that 
“a great nation should exist for three mil- 
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lenniums learning nothing, altering no- 
thing, losing nothing. But in truth if that 
venerable Chinese sage could now revisit 
the glimpses of the moon, and wander 
among the scenes of his former life, he 
would probably feel himself as utterly 
bewildered by the new aspect of affairs 
as would Peter the Great among our- 
selves. We have mentally assumed that 
the Chinese men always wore pig-tails, 
that their women always squeezed up 
their pretty feet, and then being asto- 
nished at the amazing persistency 6f 
fashion in China, being ignorant that 
both these queer customs are of a date 
which is modern compared with the 
length of Chinese history. We admire 
or ridicule the system of making Go- 
vernment appointments the rewards of 
successful competition in literary exa- 
minations, under the impression that it 
has been an established practice from 
time immemorial, although the ancient 
sages and rulers of China never conceiv- 
ed the notion of such a proceeding, the 
scheme having been first introduced 
under the T’ang dynasty during the la- 
ter half of Chinese history. We should 
not accuse the Chinese of stagnation in 
religious thought if we were aware that 
within historical times new religions 
have sprung up at home and been intro- 
duced from abroad, and that they passed 
through centuries of bitter controversy 
and fierce persecution before their jeal- 
ous rivalry calmed down to the recent 
latitudinarian mutual tolerance. In phi- 
losophy it is easy to imagine that they 
have made no advances while the great 
name of Choo He has hardly been heard 
of in the West. In poetry Li t’ac peh 
and So tung peh are as far removed from 
the Classic of Ancient Poetry as Horace 
and Anacreon from Ennius and Homer. 
We cannot assert that there is nothing 
new in literary criticism, when a distin- 
guished scholar of the Han Lin College, 
in a work only published a few years 
back, is found disputing the ancient and 
almost sacred tradition that Confucius 
composed the Ch’un Ts’ew. As for po- 
litical revolutions, wars, invasions, rebel- 
lions, changes of dynasties, the history 
of China teems with them; and the peo- 
ple themselves, so far from being aware 
of their stereotyped condition, are at the 
present time living in continual expecta- 
tion of another turn of the political ka- 
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leidoscope. China will remain stereo- 
typed to our popular imagination only 
so long as we preserve our profound 
ignorance of the vast amount of inter- 
nal activity which has been at work 
within her borders for ages. 

A concise but graphic history of Chi- 
na is a desideratum. The obstacle in 
the way is the immense amount of mate- 
rial extant in a language peculiarly diffi- 
cult of acquisition, and out of the ordi- 
nary route of orientalists. Some thou- 
sands of volumes must be explored, sift- 
ed, and arranged before anyone could 
make a decent pretence at composing a 
general history of the Chinese empire. 
Sinologues are paving the way for the 
great undertaking; and recently a splen- 
did contribution to the work has béen 
made by a translation into English of the 
most important and interesting, histori- 
cally considered, of the classical, quasi- 
sacred, books of ancient China. This 
book* gives us the text and translation 
of the Ch’un Ts’ew, popularly attributed 
to Confucius, and of the Tso Chuen, or 
notes and supplements from the hand of 
one of his followers. In this compila- 
tion we possess the beginning of contem- 


porary history in China extending from 
B.C. 721 to 463; and we have adopted a 
suggestion of the learned translator by 
calling the period to which it relates the 


feudal age of China. One must not 
press the phrase too hard, as we have no 
distinct account of the tenure on which 
the great nobles held their domains; 
but the resemblance between the condi- 
tion of China at that time parcelled out 
into ten or a dozen large principalities, 
and an unascertained number of smaller 
baronies, and the political state of feudal 
Europe in the middle ages, is quite suf- 
ficient to justify our distinguishing it as 
feudal China. It brings prominently 
forward the fact that China was not then 
the political unity and absolute mon- 
archy which it afterwards became, and 
continued, though not without interrup- 
tions, from that day to this. Of this pe- 
riod of China’s history the Ch’un Ts’ew 
covers two cenutries and a half, anterior 
to the Peloponnesian war, and the con- 
quest of Veii by the Romans; and of 
this far-away age we read here accounts 


* The Chinese Classics, vol. v., by James 
Legge, D.D., LL.D. Triibner & Co. 
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so abundant, so minute, so vivid in imci- 
dent and rich in coloring, that one might 
almost imagine special correspondents 
were abroad in those days; and that our 
historian had compressed his narrative 
out of snippings from the newspapers. 
One may safely say, with these records 
before him, that we have materials in 
hand: for a history of China probably 
more complete and reliable than can be 
constructed out of existing memorials of 
any other nation in the world during the 
same period. We do not owe this boon 
to Confucius. His portion, if indeed it 
was in any sense his, consists merely of a 
bare transcript of, or excerpts from, the 
public archives of his native state, Loo, 
and is no better than the naked skeleton 
of history. Each of the feudal states 
maintained its official historiographer, 
whose duty it was to chronicle the great 
events of each month of the year. A 
line or a line and a half sufficed, noting 
down the date of a coronation, a mar- 
riage, a treaty, ora battle. It was the 
commentator Tso who took these dry 
bones and clothed them with the flesh and 
blood of humor, thought, and action, 
and decked them out, like another 
Froissart, in all the elaborate attire and 
ceremonial of the time, until they pass in 
a life-like drama before our eyes. His 
chronicles too, are perfectly trustworthy. 
Mistakes there may be, and, for aught 
we know, here and there are occasional 
\misrepresentations; but no one can pe- 
ruse the whole work without feeling satis- 
fied of its substantial accuracy and fideli- 
ty. 

Under penalty of being accused of 
harping too long on one string, we must 
just recur to our opening remarks by 
noticing the striking dissimilarity be- 
tween the China of the Ch’un Ts’ew and 
the China known to us through British 
merchants and diplomatists. For one 
thing, no one could turn over these 
pages without being inclined to ex- 
claim, “ What a fighting set those ancient 
Chinese were!” We have been used to 
regard the Chinese, only with more rea- 
son, with Napoleon’s contempt for a na- 
tion of shopkeepers. In addition to a 
keenness for gain and shrewdness at a 
bargain, which might teach something to 
the Jew and the Yankee, we give them 
credit for a pedantic scholarship and a 
fussy formal politeness, more trouble- 
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some than admirable. We are can- 
did enough to admit they possess the 
virtues of domestic affection, sobriety, 
and plodding industry. But who would 
dream of encountering the heroic virtues 
of a military race among these bow-and- 
arrow warriors? Without staying now 
to discuss how far the popular impres- 
,ion of Chinese cowardice is true, and 
how much of it is to be attributed to 
their disparity of weapons and discipline 
in their encounters with our red-coats 
and blue-jackets, we may observe that 
the contempt we bestow upon their want 
of courage they themselves are inclined 
to bestow upon the military art and its 
professors. In modern China the mili- 
tary officer must yield the precedence to 
the civilian. Literature and philosophy 
confer a glory not to be acquired in the 
pursuit of arms. 

In the Ch’un Ts’ew period all this 
is reversed. Captain Sword then held 
the first place, and Captain Pen had 
to wait a thousand years for the time 
when competitive examination should 
deliver the government of the empire 
into his hands. These feudal princes 
of Chow were almost always at war 
with one another, and sometimes, 
though more rarely, with their sove- 
reign. Let us take at haphazard a 
. year’s record in the annals before us. It 

is the fifth year of Duke Hwan, B.c. 706: 
—y. In the Duke’s fifth year in spring, 
in the first month, Paou, Marquis of Ch’in, 
died. 2. In summer, the Marquis of 
Ts’e and the Earl of Ch’ing went to Ke. 
3. The King sent the son of Jing Shuh 
to Loo with friendly inquiries. 4. There 
was the burial of Duke Hwan of Ch’ing. 
5. We walled Chuh-Kew. 6. In autumn, 
an army of Ts’ae, an army of Wei, and 
an army of Ch’in followed the King and 
invaded Ch’ing. 7. There was a grand 
sacrifice forrain. 8. There were locusts. 
g. In winter the Duke of Chow went to 
Ts’aou.” We have happened upon a 
year rather below the average in military 
expeditions. True there was more fight- 
ing than one would infer from the text, 
for our commentator Tso teils us that 
the third entry refers to an attempt 
which was made to surprise the city of 
Ke. This attempt alarmed Loo, we are 
told, and led to the fortification of the 
city recorded in the fifth entry. So 
that three records out of nine are war- 
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like. But in many years every other line 
is a battle or a siege. 

Tso gives an interesting description of 
the gallant struggle of the little earldom 
of Chi’ng against the royal forces and 
their allies. The earl drew up his men 
in squares as our great duke did at Wa- 
terloo. Each square contained twenty- 
five chariots, each chariot supported by 
five files of five men each. The square 
therefore consisted of fourteen hundred 
and fifty men. The total of Ch’ing’s 
army is not given, a piece of information 
generally omitted in these narratives. 
But the army was marshalled in the or- 
thodox way, having a centre and right 
and left wings. The earl strictly charg- 
ed his squares not to move until they 
saw his flag wave, and then to advance 
with drums beating and fall upon the 
foe. The moment came, and the Ch’ing- 
ites charged the king’s allies, who could 
not stand the shock, but broke and fled. 
The three divisions then made a com- 
bined attack on the royal army, which 
received a great defeat; the king him- 
self being wounded by an arrow in the 
shoulder. The earl was overawed by 
his own success, and stopped the pur- 
suit, for reverence for the royal dignity 
was still strong enough to make him 
shrink from the reputation of having 
not only defeated, but captured or slain, 
his liege lord. This narrative is brief; 
but some of Tso’s descriptions of bat- 
tles cover two or three pages, and we 
find abundant indications that the states 
of the Chow dynasty were no novices in 
the art of war. Yet the primitive age 
of war in which the personal prowess of 
the individual warrior was almost as ef- 
fective in deciding the battle as the skill 
of the general had not wholly gone by. 
We read again and again of the exploits 
of doughty chieftains who signalized 
their strength and valor in many a tough 
conflict. One incident is peculiarly in- 
teresting because the hero was no other 
than the father of the great sage Confu- 
cius. Shuh Leang Heih was one of a 
band which attempted to surprise a 
strongly fortified place, by the common 
expedient of getting the gate opened to 
admit a wagon-load of provisions. But, 
oyce in, the attacking party found them- 
selves in a trap, for the townsmen were 
ready in force, and behind them the 
portcullis was being lowered. Heih, 
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who was possessed of extraordinary 
strength, sprang back and held up the 
portcullis with both hands, keeping his 
post until the storming party was safe 
outside. 

The war chariots give quite an Ho- 


meric flavor to these battle-pieces. Ca- 
valry appear never to have been employ- 
ed, but the chiefs led their hundreds or 
thousands of chariots, drawn by four 
horses abreast, to the field, each of 
which carried three men—the charioteer 
in the centre, a bowman on his left, and 
a spearman on his right. When two ar- 
mies were encamped opposite to each 
other, hesitating to begin the decisive 
battle, sometimes a chariot went out to 
flout the enemy, and provoke him to the 
fray. On one occasion three gallant 
warriors drove up to the camp of Tsin; 
the archer shot an arrow into the camp, 
the spearman entered, slew his man, and 
cut off his ear as a trophy, carried an- 
other bodily away, while the charioteer 
coolly dusted his horses and arranged 
the harness. The soldiers of Tsin could 
not stand this insolence, and their cha- 
riots were quickly in pursuit in two di- 
visions. Yoh Peh, the archer, kept them 
in check by shooting horses and drivers 
right and left, until he had but one ar- 
row left. At that momenta stag bound- 
ed up from the forest, and crossed right 
before his chariot. Yoh Peh shot the 
animal with his last arrow, and the 
spearman, Sheh Shuh, descended from 
the chariot, took up the venison, and 
politely offered it to the foremost pur- 
suer, with the remark, “It is out of sea~- 
son, but I venture to present this to 
feast your followers.” Paou Kwei, of 
Tsin, was struck by the cool gallantry of 
the deed, and stopped the pursuit; so 
the chariot returned in safety. There 
was no lack of courage among these 
buff-coated warriors. Here is an ac- 
count of a desperate fight between Tsin 
and Ts’e. The signal to advance was 
given by beating a drum in the comman- 
der-in-chief’s chariot, which also bore 
his flag. Early in the fight the general 
of Tsin was wounded by an arrow, but 
he continued beating the drum till the 
blood ran down his shoes, when he be- 
gan to waver. His charioteer said, “I 
have had one arrow through my hand, 
and another through my arm; but while 
one of us three is alive to hold the reins 
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this chariot must go forward. The eyes 
and ears of the army are on our flag and 
drum.” He then held the reins in his 
left hand and beat the drum with his 
right. The well-trained steeds rushed 
on, and that day the Tsinites gained a 
great victory. 

There was a chivalry about these old 
soldiers, a boldness of speech and fideli- 
ty to their word, which contrast strongly 
with our idea of the modern Chinaman. 
The Marquis of Tsin was for long a re- 
fugee in Ts’oo, until at last there seemed 
an opening for his return. Tsin and Ts’oo 
were rivals contending for the supre- 
macy which was dropping from the fee- 
ble hands of the royal house of Chow. 
Some advised the viscount of Ts’oo not 
to permit the marquis to return, lest it 
should be the worse for Ts’0o when so 
able a man governed the rival state. 
The viscount invited the exiled marquis 
to a banquet, and in the course of con- 
versation, asked, “Suppose you were 
seated on your ancestral throne, and war 
broke out between Tsin and Ts’oo, what 
would you do?” The other replied, “If 
our forces were face to face in hostile 
array, in remembrance of your kind hos- 
pitality, and permitting me to regain my 
rights, I would retire before you for three 
marches. If after that you persisted in 
your wish to manceuvre with me, I 
would not refuse to submit to yourcom- 
mands.” The plain English of this po- 
lite phrase is, “If you want to fight, I'll 
be ready for you.” Years after, when 
the quondam exile was a mighty prince, 
war arose between Tsin and Ts’oo. The 
marquis did not forget his promise. 
Thrice he retired before his enemy. 
Ts’oo pressed on, and then the marquis 
turned and inflicted on his old host a 
crushing defeat. This is but one among 
many instances of the display of a lofty 
nobility of spirit among the ancestors of 
the arrogant but pusillanimous Chinese 





‘whom we know. 


In the Ch’un Ts’ew period fighting 
was the serious business of life for the 
noble and his retainers at least, but the 
wearer of the peaceful toga sometimes 
attained a worthier fame than any cap- 
tain renowned in arms. The civil go- 
vernment was evidently regarded with 
great seriouness, even reverence, as a sa- 
cred office in which the welfare of the 
people ought to be the first object. 
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Those dukes and earls were most of 
them licentious and cruel tyrants, and 
frequently they found prime ministers 
who played jackal to their master’s tiger. 
But it was not always so. Among the 
civil magistrates there were those who 
displayed a calm courage in rebuking or 
remonstrating with their despotic mas- 
ters and a heroic readiness to die for 
their principles, which outvie the rude 
valor of the warrior tribe. We read in 
this book very little about the divine 
right of kings, though that was an article 
of their creed; but much about the di- 
vine duty of kings. Some of these coun- 
cillors dared to tell their lords of their 
faults in plain speech. Others lay in 
wait for a suitable opportunity. Such 
an one was Gan-tszeof Ts’e. He was a 
trusty servant to the Duke of Ts’e, and 
one day the duke said to him, “ Your 
house is too near the market. The noise 
and dust must annoy you. Besides, it is 
too small. I will build you a better 
one.” Gan-tsze declined the offer on 
the plea that what was good enough for 
his father was good enough for him; 
“ besides,” said he, “it is so convenient 
to live near the market, I can always get 
what I want easily.” The duke laugh- 
ingly rejoined, “ Of course you know the 
prices of things, then. Tell me what is 
cheap and what is dear.” Gan-tsze re- 
plied, “Shoes for people whose toes 
have been cut off are dear, but other 
shoes are cheap.” Cutting off the toes 
was one of the forms of punishment in 
Ts’e, and this duke was so severe in in- 
flicting it that there were persons who 
sold shoes specially made for the toeless. 

Gan-tsze’s reply set the duke thinking, 
and from that time he diminished the 
severity of his judgments. Afterwards, 
however, he took advantage of Gan- 
tsze’s absence on an embassy to erect a 
fine mansion for him, to make room for 
which he pulled down some houses of 
the common people, and of course with- 
out going through the formality of get- 
ting an act of Parliament passed, and 
providing compensation for the evicted 
proprietors. Gan-tsze came back, and 
learnt what was done. He went to 
court, reported his mission, and returned 
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thanks for the ducal favor in presenting 
him with so splendid an abode. He 
then went home, had the new house 
rased to the ground, rebuilt the dwell- 
ings which had stood on the site, and 
reinstalled their inhabitants. A _ fine 
character was Gan-tsze, and one feels 
inclined to shake hands with him across 
the ages, and tell him how much we ad- 
mire him. Tsze-chan, whom we mention- 
ed in a former number as the butt of 
Leih-tsze’s wit, was one of the noblest of 
these upright ministers; but his story 
would take too long. 

Many interesting particulars of old 
Chinese life may be gathered from these 
pages. Some features of society then were 
repulsively cruel. Punishments were 
barbarous. The practice of interring 
living persons with the dead at the fune- 
rals of great men was not unknown, 
though it seems not to have been com- 
mon. We find no traces of idolatry, but 
a simple form of monotheism, combined 
with the worship of the spirits of nature 
and of deceased ancestors, prevailed. 
Details of their daily life are abundant. 
We learn that they were fond of music 
and of chess. There is quite a detailed 
account of the formation of a fire-bri- 
gade in one city—perhaps the earliest 
organized precaution against fire ever 
undertaken. And, strange to say, amid 
this medley of fighting lords and barons, 
an enthusiastic precursor of the Peace 
Society started an attempt to put down 
war, and effect universal peace, by the 
establishment of a congress and court of 
appeal for all the states; and he met 
with much encouragement too in high 
quarters, and gained a great though 
short-lived fame. We promise any one 
who is daring enough to face the formi- 
dable-looking Chinese characters array- 
ed in solid columns in the text, and 
scattered up and down in the notes of 
Dr. Legge’s translation, and patient 
enough to thread the story from page to 
page, that he will find an abundant re- 
ward in the pleasure of becoming ac- 
quainted with a new and most interest- 
ing chapter of the world’s history.— 
Cornhill Magazine. 
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BY ALGERNON CHARLES SWINBURNE. 


I, 


In the garden of death, where the singers whose names are deathless 
One with another make music unheard of men, 
Where the dead sweet roses fade not of lips long breathless, 
And the fair eyes shine that shall weep not or change again, 
Who comes now crowned with the blossom of snow-white years? 
What music is this that the world of the dead men hears? 


Il. 


Beloved of men, whose words on our lips were honey, 

Whose name in our ears and our father’s ears was sweet, 
Like summer gone forth of the land his songs made sunny, 

To the beautiful veiled bright world where the glad ghosts meet, 
Child with father, and bridegroom with bride, and anguish with rest, 
No soul shall pass of a singer than this more blest. 


Ill. 


Blest for the years’ sweet sake that were filled and brightened, 

As a forest with birds, with the fruit and the flower of his song, 
For the souls’ sake blest that heard, and their cares were lightened, 
For the hearts’ sake blest that have fostered his name so long, 

By the living and dead lips blest that have loved his name, 
And clothed with their praise and crowned with their love for fame. 


IV. 


Ah, fair and fragrant his fame as flowers that close not, 
That shrink not by day for heat or for cold by night, 

As a thought in the heart shall increase when the heart’s self knows not, 
Shall endure in our ears as a sound, in our eyes as a light; 

Shall wax with the years that wane and the seasons’ chime, 

As a white rose thornless that grows in the garden of time. 
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V. 


The same year calls, and one goes hence with another, 
And men sit sad that were glad for their sweet songs’ sake; 
The same year beckons, and elder with younger brother 
Takes mutely the cup from his hand that we all shall take. 
They pass ere the leaves be past or the snows be come ; 
And the birds are loud, but the lips that outsang them dumb. 


VI. 


Time takes them home that we loved, fair names and famous, 
To the soft long sleep, to the broad sweet bosom of death; 
But the flower of their souls he shall take not away to shame us, 

Nor the lips lack song forever that now lack breath. 
For with us shall the music and perfume that die not dwell, 
Though the dead to our dead bid weicome, and we farewell. 


Fortnightly Review. 
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CHAPTER XLVIII. 
Dovusts ARISE: DouBTs VANISH. 


BATHSHEBA underwent the enlarge- 
ment of her husband’s absence from hours 
to days with a slight feeling of surprise, 
and a slight feeling of relief; yet nei- 
ther sensation rose at any time far above 
the level commonly designated as indif- 
ference. She belonged to him: the cer- 
tainties of that position were so well de- 
fined, and the reasonable probabilities 
of its issue so bounded, that she could 
not speculate on contingencies. Tak- 
ing no further interest in herself as a 
splendid woman, she acquired the indiffe- 
rent feelings of an outsider in contem- 
plating her probable fate as an interest- 
ing wretch; for Bathsheba drew her- 
self and her future in colors that no re- 
ality could exceed for darkness. Her 
original vigorous pride of youth had 
sickened, and with it had declined all 
her anxieties about coming years, since 
anxiety recognises a better and a worse 
alternative, and Bathsheba had made up 
her mind that alternatives on any note- 
worthy scale had ceased for her. Soon, 
or later—and that not very late—her 
husband would be home again. And 
then the days of their tenancy of the 
Upper Farm would be numbered. 
There had originally been shown by the 
agent to the estate some distrust of 
Bathsheba’s tenure as James Everdene’s 
successor, on the score of her sex, and 
her youth, and her beauty; but the pe- 
culiar nature of her uncle’s will, his own 
frequent testimony before his death to 
her cleverness in such a pursuit, and her 
vigorous marshalling of the numerous 
flocks and herds which came suddenly 
into her hands before negotiations were 
concluded, had won confidence in her 
powers, and no further objections had 
been raised. She had latterly been in 
great doubt as to what the legal effects 
of her marriage would be upon her po- 
sition; but no notice had been taken as 
yet of her change of name, and only one 
point was clear, that in the event of her 
own or of her husband’s inability to meet 
the agent at the forthcoming January 
rent-day, very little consideration would 


be shown, and, for that matter, very lit- 
tle would be deserved. Once out of the 
farm, the approach of poverty would be 
sure. 

Hence Bathsheba lived in a percep- 
tion that her purposes were broken off. 
She was not a woman who could hope 
on without good materials for the pro- 
cess, differing thus from the less far- 
sighted and energetic, though more pet- 
ted ones of the sex, with whom hope 
goes on as a sort of clockwork which 
the merest food and shelter are sufficient 
to wind up; and perceiving clearly that 
her mistake had been a fatal one, she 
accepted her position, and waited cold- 
ly for the end. 

The first Saturday after Troy’s de- 
parture she went to Casterbridge alone, 
a journey she had not before taken since 
her marriage. On this Saturday Bath- 
sheba was passing slowly on foot 
through the crowd of rural business-men 
gathered as usual in front of the mar- 
ket-house, and as usual gazed upon by 
the burghers with feelings that those 
healthy lives were dearly paid for by the 
lack of possible aldermanship, when a 
man, who had apparently been follow- 
ing her, said some words to another on 
her left hand. Bathsheba’s ears were 
keen as those of any wild animal, and 
she distinctly heard what the speaker 
said, though her back was towards him. 

“T am looking for Mrs. Troy. Is 
that she there ?” 

“Yes; that’s the young lady, I believe,” 
said the person addressed. 

“T have some awkward news to break 
to her. Her husband is drowned.” 

As if endowed with the spirit of pro- 
phecy, Bathsheba gasped out, “Oh, it is 
not true ; it cannot be true!” Then 
she said and heard no more. The ice 
of self-command which had _ latterly 
gathered over her was broken, and the 
currents burst forth again, and over- 
whelmed her. A darkness came into 
her eyes, and she fell. 

But not to the ground. A gloomy 
man, who had been observing her from 
under the portico of the old corn-ex- 
change when she passed through the 
group without, stepped quickly to her 
side at the moment of her exclamation, 
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and caught her in his arms as she sank 
down. ‘ 

“What is it?” said Boldwood, look- 
ing up at the bringer of the big news as 
he supported her. 

“ Her husband was drowned this week 
while bathing in Carow Cove. A coast- 
guardsman found his clothes and 
brought them into Budmouth yester- 
day.” 

Eaieeenin a strange fire lighted up 
Boldwood’s eye, and his face flushed 
with the suppressed excitement of an un- 
utterable thought. Everybody’s glance 
was now centred upon him and the un- 
conscious Bathsheba. He lifted her 
bodily off the ground, and smoothed 
down the folds of her dress as a child 
might have taken a storm-beaten bird 
and arranged its ruffled plumes, and 
bore her along the pavement to the 
Three Choughs Inn. Here he passed 
with her under the archway into a pri- 
vate room, and by the time he had de- 
posited—so lothly—the precious burden 
upon a sofa, Bathsheba had opened her 
eyes, and remembering all that had oc- 
curred, murmured, “ I want to go home!” 

Boldwood left the room. He stood 
for a moment in the passage to recover 
his senses. The experience had been 
too much for his consciousness to keep 
up with, and now that he had grasped it 
it had gone again. For those few heav- 
enly golden moments she had been in 
his arms. What did it matter about her 
not knowing it? She had been close to 
his breast; he had been close to hers. 

He started onward again, and sending 
a woman to her, went out to ascertain 
all the facts of the case. These appear- 
ed to be limited to what he had already 
heard. He then ordered her horse to 
be put into the gig, and when all was 
ready returned to inform her. He 
found that though still pale and unwell, 
she had in the mean time sent for the 
Budmouth man who brought the tidings, 
and learnt from him all there was to 
know. 

Being hardly in a condition to drive 
home as she had driven to town, Bold- 
wood, with every delicacy of manner 
and feeling, offered to get her a driver, 
or to give her a seat in his phaeton, 
which was more comfortable than her 
own conveyance. These proposals 


Bathsheba gently declined, and the far- 
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mer at once departed. About half an 
hour later she invigorated herself by an 
effort, and took her seat and the reins as 
usual—in external appearance much as 
if nothing had happened. She went out 
of the town by a tortuous back street, 
and drove slowly along, unconscious of 
the road and the scene. The first 
shades 'of evening were showing them- 
selves when Bathsheba reached home, 
when, silently alighting and leaving the 
horse in the hands of the boy, she pro- 
ceeded at once upstairs. Liddy met her 
on the landing. The news had preced- 
ed Bathsheba to Weatherbury by half an 
hour, and Liddy loked inquiringly into 
her mistress’s face. Bathsheba had no- 
thing to say. 

She entered her bedroom and sat by 
the window, and thought and thought 
till night enveloped her, and the extreme 
lines only of her shape were visible. 
Somebody came to the door, knocked, 
and opened it. 

“Well, what is it, Liddy?” she said. 

“T was thinking there must be some- 
thing got for you to wear,” said Liddy, 
with hesitation. 

“What do you mean?” 

“ Mourning.” 

“ No, no, no,” said Bathsheba, hurried- 
ly. 
“But I suppose there must be some- 
thing done for poor r. 

“Not at present, I think. 
necessary.” 

“Why not, ma’am ?” 

“Because he’s still alive.” 

“How do you know that?” said Lid- 
dy, amazed. 

“T don’t know it. But wouldn’t it 
have been different, or shouldn’t I have 
heard more, or wouldn’t they have found 
him, Liddy ?—or—I don’t know how it is, 
but death would have been different 
from how this is. I am full of a feeling 
that he is‘still alive!” 





It is not 


Bathsheba remained firm in this opinion 
till Monday, when two circumstances 
conjoined to shake it. The first was a 
short paragraph in the local newspaper, 
which, beyond making by a methodizing 
pen formidable presumptive evidence of 
Troy’s death by drowning, contained the 

mportant testimony of a young Mr. 
Barker, M.D., of Budmouth, who spoke 
to being an eye-witness of the accident, 
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in a letter to the editor. In this he 
stated that he was passing over the cliff 
on the remoter side of the cove just as 
the sun was setting. At that time he 
saw a bather carried along in the cur- 
rent outside the mouth of the cove, 
and guessed in an instant that there was 
but a poor chance for him unless he 
should be possessed of unusual muscu- 
lar powers. He drifted behind a pro- 
jection of the coast, and Mr. Barker fol- 
lowed along the shore in the same direc- 
tion. But by the time that he could 
reach an elevation sufficiently great to 
command a view of the sea beyond, 
dusk had set in, and nothing further was 
to be seen. 

The other circumstance was the arri- 
val of his clothes, when it became ne- 
cessary for her to examine and identify 
them—though this had virtually been 
done long before by those who inspected 
the letters in his pockets. It was so ev- 
ident to her in the midst of her agita- 
tion that Troy had undressed in the 
full conviction of dressing again almost 
immediately, that the notion that any- 
thing but death could have prevented 
him was never entertained. 

Then Bathsheba said to herself that 
others were assured in their opinion, 
and why should not she be? A strange 
reflection occurred to her, causing her 
face to flush. Troy had left her, and 
followed Fanny into another world. 
Had he done this intentionally, yet con- 
trived to make his death appear like an 
accident? Oddly enough, this thought 
of how the apparent might differ from 
the real—made vivid by her bygone jea- 
lousy of Fanny, and the remorse he had 
shown that night—blinded her to the 
perception of any other possible differ- 
ence, less tragic, but to herself far more 
terrible. 

When alone late that evening beside a 
small fire, and much calmed down, 
Bathsheba took Troy’s watch into her 
hand, which had been restored to her 
with the rest of the articles belonging to 
him. She opened the case as he had 
opened it before her a week ago. 
There was the little coil of pale hair 
which had been as the fuze to this great 
explosion. 

“He was hers and she was his, and 
they are gone together,’ she said. 
am nothing to either of them, and why 
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should I keep her hair?” She took it 
in her hand, and held it over the fire. 
“No, I’ll not burn it—I'll keep it in me- 
mory of her, poor thing!” she added, 
snatching back her hand. 


CHAPTER XLIX. 


Oax’s ADVANCEMENT: A GREAT 


Hope. 


Tue later autumn and the winter drew 
on apace, and the leaves lay thick upon 
the turf of the glades and the mosses of 
the woeds. Bathsheba, having previ- 
ously been living in a state of suspended 
feeling which was not suspense, now liv- 
ed in a mood of quietude which was not 
precisely peacefulness. While she had 
known him to be alive she could have 
thought of his death with equanimity ; 
but now that she believed she had 
lost him, she regretted that he was not 
hers still. She kept the farm going, rak- 
ed in her profits without caring keenly 
about them, and expended money on 
ventures because she had done so in by- 
gone days, which, though not long gone 
by, seemed infinitely removed from her 
present. She looked back upon that 
past over a great gulf, as if she were 
now a dead person, having the faculty 
of meditation still left in her, by means 
of which, like the mouldering gentlefolk 
of the poet’s story, she could sit and 
ponder what a gift life used to be. 

However, one excellent result of her 
general apathy was the long-delayed in- 
stallation of Oak as bailiff; but he hav- 
ing virtually exercised that function for 
a long time already, the change, beyond 
the substantial increase of wages it 
brought, was little more than a nominal 
one addressed to the outside world. 

Boldwood lived secluded and inac- 
tive. Much of his wheat and all his 
barley of that season had been spoilt by 
the rain. It sprouted, grew into intricate 
mats, and was ultimately thrown to the 
pigs in armfuls. The strange neglect 
which had produced this ruin and waste 
became the subject of whispered talk 
among all the people round; and it was 
elicited from one of Boldwood’s men 
that forgetfulness had nothing to do with 
it, for he had been reminded of the dan- 
ger to his corn as many times and as 
persistently as inferiors dared to do. 
The sight of the pigs turning in disgust 
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from the rotten ears seemed to arouse 
Boldwood, and he one evening sent for 
Oak. Whether it was suggested by 
Bathsheba’s recent act of promotion or 
not, the farmer proposed at the inter- 
view that Gabriel should undertake the 
superintendence of the Lower Farm as 
well as of Bathsheba’s, because of the 
necessity Boldwood felt for such aid, 
and the impossibility of discovering a 
more trustworthy man. Gabriel’s malig- 
nant star was assuredly setting fast. 

Bathsheba, when she learnt of this 
proposal—for Oak was obliged to con- 
sult her—at first languidly objected. 
She considered that the two farms to- 
gether were too extensive for the obser- 
vation of one man. Boldwood, who 
was apparently determined by personal 
rather than commercial reasons, suggest- 
ed that Oak should be furnished with a 
horse for his sole use, when the plan 
would present no difficulty, the two 
farms lying side by side. Boldwood did 
not directly communicate with her dur- 
ing these negotiations, only speaking to 
Oak, who was the go-between throughout. 
Ail was harmoniously arranged at last, 
and we now see Oak mounted on a 
strong cob, and daily trotting the length 
and breadth of about two thousand 
acres in a cheerful spirit of surveillance, 
as if the crops all belonged to him,—the 
actual mistress of the one half, and the 
master of the other, sitting in their re- 
spective homes in gloomy and sad seclu- 
sion. 

Out of this there arose during the 
spring succeeding, a talk in the parish 
that Gabriel Oak was feathering his nest 
fast. “ Whatever dy’e think,” said Susan 
Tall, “Gable Oak is coming it quite the 
dand. He now wears shining boots 
with hardly a hob in ’em, two or three 
times a-week, and a tall hat a-Sundays, 
and ’a hardly knows the name of smock- 
frock. When I see people strut enough 
to be cut up into bantam cocks, I stand 
dormant with wonder, and says no more.” 

It was eventually known that Gabriel, 
though paid a fixed wage by Bathsheba 
independent of the fluctuations of agri- 
cultural profits, had made an engage- 
ment with Boldwood by which Oak was 
to receive a share of the receipts—a 
small share certainly, yet it was money 
of a higher quality than mere wages, and 
capable of expansion in a way that 
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wages were not. Some were beginning 
to consider Oak a near man, for though 
his condition had thus far improved, he 
lived in no better style than before, oc- 
cupying the same cottage, paring his own 
potatoes, mending his stockings, and 
sometimes even making his bed with his 
own hands. But as Oak was not only 
provokingly indifferent to public opi- 
nion, but a man who clung persistently 
to old habits and usages, simply because 
they were old, there was room for doubt 
as to his motives. 

A great hope had latterly germinated 
in Boldwood, whose unreasoning devo- 
tion to Bathsheba could only be charac- 
terized as a fond madness which neither 
time nor circumstance, evil nor good re- 
port, could weaken or destroy. This 
fevered hope had grown up again like a 
grain of mustard-seed during the quiet 
which followed the universal belief that 
Troy was drowned. He nourished it 
fearfully, and almost shunned the con- 
templation of it in earnest, lest facts 
should reveal the wildness of the dream. 
Bathsheba having at last been persuaded 
to wear mourning, her appearance as she 
entered the church in that guise was in 
itself a weekly addition to his faith that 
a time was coming—very far off perhaps, 
yet surely nearing—when his waiting ca 
events should have its reward. How 
long he might have to wait he had not 
yet closely considered. What he would 
try to recognise was, that the severe 
schooling she had been subjected to had 
made Bathsheba much more considerate 
than she had formerly been of the feel- 
ings of others, and he trusted that, 
should she be willing at any time in the 
future to marry any man at all, that man 
would be himself. There was a substra- 
tum of good feeling in her: her self-re- 
proach for the injury she had thought- 
lessly done him might be depended upon 
now to a much greater extent than before 
her infatuation and disappointment. It 
would be possible to approach her by the 
channel of her good-nature, and to sug- 
gest a friendly business-like compact 
between them for fulfilment at some fu- 
ture day, keeping the passionate side of 
his desire entirely out of her sight. Such 
was Boldwood’s hope. 

To the eyes of the middle-aged, Bath- 
sheba was perhaps additionally charm- 
ing just now. Her exuberance of spirit 
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was pruned down; the original phantom 
of delight had shown herself to be not 
too bright for human nature’s daily food, 
and she had been able to enter this se- 
cond poetical phase without losing much 
of the first in the process. 

Bathsheba’s return from a two months’ 
visit to her old aunt at Norcombe afford- 
ed the impassioned and yearning farmer 
a pretext for inquiring directly after her 
—now presumably in the ninth month 
of her widowhood—and endeavoring to 
get a notion of her state of mind re- 
garding him. ‘This occurred in the mid- 
dle of the haymaking, and Boldwood 
contrived to be near Liddy, who was as- 
sisting in the fields. 

‘I am glad to see you out of doors, 
Lydia,” he said, pleasantly. 

She simpered, and wondered in her 
heart why he should speak so frankly to 
her. 

“T hope Mrs. Troy is quite well after 
her long absence,” he continued, in a 
manner expressing that the coldest- 
hearted neighbor could scarcely say less 
about her. 

“She is quite well, sir.” 

“ And cheerful, I suppose ?” 

“Yes, cheerful.” 

“Fearful, did you say?” 

“Ono. I merely said she was cheer- 
ful.” 

“Tells you all her affairs ?” 

“No, sir.” f 

“Some of them ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

“Mrs. Troy puts much confidence in 
you, Lydia; and very wisely perhaps.” 

“She do, sir. I’ve been with her all 
through her troubles, and was with her 
at the time of Mr. Troy’s death and all. 
And if she were to marry again I expect 
I should bide with her.” 

“She promises that you shall—quite 
natural,” said the strategic lover, throb- 
bing throughout him at the presumption 
which Liddy’s words appeared to war- 
rant—that his darling had thought of 
re-marriage. 

“No—she doesn’t promise it exactly. 
I merely judge on my own account.” 

“Yes, yes, I understand. When she 
alludes to the possibility of marrying 
again, you conclude——” 

“She never do allude to it, sir,” said 
Liddy, thinking how very stupid Mr. 
Boldwood was getting. 
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“ Of course not,” he returned hastily, 
his hope falling again. “You needn’t 
take quite such long~teaches with your 
rake, Lydia—short and quick ones are 
best. Well, perhaps, as she is absolute 
mistress again now, it is wise of her to 
resolve never to give up her freedom.” 

“My mistress did once certainly say, 
though not seriously, that she supposed 
she might marry again at the end of se- 
ven years from last year, if she wished.” 

“ Ah, six years from the present time. 
Said that she might. She might marry at 
once in every reasonable person’s opi- 
nion, whatever the lawyers may say to 
the contrary.” 

“Have you been to ask them?” said 
Liddy, innocently. 

“Not I!” said Boldwood, growing 
red. “Liddy, you needn’t stay here a 
minute later than you wish, so Mr. Oak 
says. I am now going on a little fur- 
ther. Good afternoon.” 

He went away vexed with himself and 
ashamed of having for this one time in 
his life done anything which could be 
called underhand. Poor Boldwood had 
no more skill in finesse than a battering- 
ram, and he was uneasy with a sense of 
having made himself to appear stupid, 
and, what was worse, mean. But he had, 
after all, lighted upon one fact by way 
of repayment. It was a singularly fresh 
and fascinating fact, and though not with- 
out its sadness it was pertinent and real. 
In little more than six years from this time 
Bathsheba might certainly marry him. 
There was something definite in that 
hope, for admitting that there might have 
been no deep thought in her words to 
Liddy about marriage, they showed at 
least her creed on the matter. 

This pleasant notion was now continu- 
ally in his mind. Six years were a long 
time, but how much shorter than never, 
the idea he had for so long been obliged 
to endure! Jacob had served twice seven 
years for Rachel: what were six for such 
a woman as this? He tried to like the 
notion of waiting for her better than that 
of winning her at once. Boldwood felt 
his love to be so deep and strong and 
eternal, that it was possible she had never 
yet known its full volume, and this pa- 
tience in delay would afford him an oppor- 
tunity of giving sweet proof on the point. 
He would annihilate the six years of his 
life as if they were minutes—-so little did he 
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value his time on earth beside her love. 
He would let her see, all those six years 
of intangible ethereal courtship, how little 
care he had for anything but as it bore 
upon the consummation. 

Meanwhile the early and the late sum- 
mer brought round the week in which 
Greenhill Fair was held. This fair was 
frequently attended by the folk of Weath- 
erbury. 

CHAPTER L. 


THe SHEEP Fair: TROY TOUCHES HIS 
Wire’s Hanp. 


GREENHILL was the Nijnii Novgorod of 
Wessex ; and the busiest, merriest, noisiest 
day of the whole statute number was the 
day of the sheep-fair. This yearly gath- 
ering was upon the summit of a hill 
which retained in good preservation the 
remains of an ancient earthwork, consist- 
ing of a huge rampart and entrenchment 
of an oval form encircling the top of the 
hill, though somewhat broken down here 
and there. To each of the two chief 
openings on opposite sides a winding road 
ascended, and the level green space of 
twenty or thirty acres enclosed by the bank 
was the site of the fair. A few permanent 
erections dotted the spot, but the majority 
of visitors patronised canvas alone for rest- 
ing and feeding under during the time of 
their sojourn here. 

Shepherds who attended with their 
flocks from long distances started from 
home two or three days, or even a week, 
before the fair, driving their charges a few 
miles each day—not more than ten or 
twelve—and resting them at night in hired’ 
fields by the wayside at previously chosen 
points, where they fed, having fasted since 
morning. The shepherd of each flock 
marched behind, a bundle containing his 
kit for the week strapped upon his shoul- 
ders, and in his hand his crook, which he 
used as the staff of the pilgrimage. Seve- 
ral of the sheep would get worn and lame, 
and occasionally a lambing occurred on 
the road. To meet these contingencies, 
there was frequently provided, to accom- 
pany the flocks from the remoter points, a 
pony and wagon into which the weakly 
one were taken for the remainder of the 
journey. 

The Weatherbury Farms, however, were 
no such long distance from the hill, and 
those arrangements were not necessary in 
theircase. But the large united flocks of 
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Bathsheba and Farmer Boldwood formed 
a valuable and imposing multitude which 
demanded much attention, and on this ac- 
count Gabriel, in addition to Boldwood’s 
shepherd and Cain Ball, accompanied 
them along the way—old George the dog 
of course behind them. 

When the autumn sun slanted over 
Greenhill this morning and lighted the 
dewy flat upon its crest, nebulous clouds 
of dust were to be seen floating between 
the pairs of hedges which streaked the wide 
prospects around in all directions. These 
gradually converged upon the base of the 
hill, and the flocks became individually 
visible, climbing the serpentine ways which 
led to the top. Thus in a slow procession 
they entered the openings to which the 
roads wended, multitude after multitude, 
horned and hornless—blue flocks and red 
flocks, buff flocks and brown flocks, even 
green and salmon-tinted flocks, according 
to the fancy of the colorist and custom of 
the farm. Men were shouting, dogs were 
barking, with greatest animation, but the 
thronging travellers in so long a journey 
had grown nearly indifferent to such ter- 
rors, though they still bleated piteously at 
the unwontedness of their experiences, a 
tall shepherd rising here and there in the 
midst of them, like a gigantic idol amid a 
crowd of prostrate devotees. 

The great mass of sheep in the fair con- 
sisted of South Downs and the old Wessex 
horned breeds ; to the latter class Bathshe- 
ba’s and Farmer Boldwood’s mainly belong- 
ed. These filed in about nine o’clock, their 
vermiculated horns lopping gracefully on 
each side of their cheeks in geometrically 
perfect spirals, a small pink and white ear 
nestling under each horn. Before and be- 
hind came other varieties, perfect leopards 
as to the full rich substance of their coats, 
and only lacking the spots. There were 
also a few of the Oxfordshire breed, 
whose wool was beginning to curl like a 
child’s flaxen hair, though surpassed in this 
respect by the effeminate Leicesters, which 
were in turn less curly than the Cots- 
wolds. But the most picturesque by far 
was a small flock of Exmoors, which chanc- 
ed to be there this year. Their pied faces 
and legs, dark and heavy horns, tresses of 
wool hanging round their swarthy fore- 
heads, quite relieved the monotony of the 
flocks in that quarter. All these bleating, 
panting, and weary thousands had entered 
and were penned before the morning had 
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far advanced, the dog belonging to each 
flock being tied to the corner of the pen 
containing it. Alleys for pedestrians in- 
tersected the pens, which soon became 
crowded with buyers and sellers from far 
and near. 

In another part of the hill an altogether 
different scene began to force itself upon 
the eye towards midday. A circular tent, 
of exceptional newness and size, was in 
course of erection here. As the day drew 
on, the flocks began to change hands, 
lightening the shepherds’ responsibilities ; 
and they turned their attention to this tent 
and inquired of a man at work there, 
whose soul seemed concentrated on tying 
a bothering knot in no time, what was go- 
ing on. 

“The Royal Hippodrome Performance 
of Turpin’s Ride to York and the Death of 
Black Bess,” replied the man promptly, 
without turning his eyes or leaving off 
tying. 

As soon as the tent was completed, the 
band struck up highly stimulating harmo- 
nies, 2nd the announcement was publicly 
made, Black Bess standing in a conspicu- 
ous position on the outside, as a living 
proof, if proof were wanted, of the truth of 
the oracular utterances from the stage over 
which the people were to enter. These 
were so convinced by such genuine ap- 
peals to heart and understanding both 
that they soon began to crowd in abun- 
dantly, among the foremost being visible 
Jan Coggan and Joseph Poorgrass, who 
were holiday keeping here to-day. 

“ That’s the great ruffin pushing me !” 
screamed a woman in front of Jan, over 
her shoulder to him when the rush was at 
its fiercest. 

“ How can I help pushing ye when the 
folk behind push me ?” said Coggan, in a 
deprecating tone, turning his head towards 
the aforesaid folk as far as he could with- 
out turning his body, which was jammed 
as in a vice. 

There was a silence ; then the drums 
and trumpets again sent forth their echo- 
ing notes. ‘The crowd was again ecstasied, 
and gave another lurch in which Coggan 
and Poorgrass were again thrust by those 
behind upon the women in front. 

“ O that helpless feymels should be at 
the mercy of such ruffins !” exclaimed one 
of these ladies again, as she swayed like a 
reed shaken by the wind. 

“ Now,” said Coggan, appealing in an 
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earnest voice to the public at large as it 
stood clustered about his shoulder-blades, 
“did ye ever hear such a unreasonable 
woman as that? Upon my carcase, 
neighbors, if I could only get out of this 
cheesewring, the d women might eat 
the show for me !” 

“ Don’t ye lose yer temper, Jan !” im- 
plored Joseph Poorgrass, in a whisper. 
“ They might get their men to murder us, 
for I think by the shine of their eyes that 
they are asinful form of womankind.’ 

Jan held his tongue, as if he had no ob- 
jection to be pacified to please a friend, and 
they gradually reached the foot of the lad- 
der, Poorgrass being flattened like a jump- 
ing-jack, and the sixpence, for admission, 
which he had got ready half an hour earli- 
er, having become so reeking hot in the 
tight squeeze of his excited hand that the 
woman in spangles, brazen rings set with 
glass diamonds, and with chalked face and 
shoulders, who took the money of him, 
hastily dropped it again from a fear that 
some trick had been played to burn her 
fingers. So they all entered, and the sides 
of the tent, to the*eyes of an observer on 
the outside, became bulged into innumer- 
able pimples such as we observe on a sack 
of potatoes, caused by the various human 
heads, backs, and elbows at high-pressure 
within. 

At the rear of the large tent there were 
two small dressing-tents. One of these, 
allotted to the male performers, was parti- 
tioned into halves by a cloth; and in one 
of the divisions there was sitting on the 
grass, pulling on a pair of jackboots, a 
young man whom we instantly recognise 
as Sergeant Troy. 

Troy’s appearance in this position may 
be briefly accounted for. The brig aboard 
which he was taken in Budmouth Roads 
was about to start on a voyage, though 
somewhat short of hands. ‘Troy read the 
articles and joined, and, before they sailed, 
a boat was dispatched across the bay to 
Carrow Cove; but, as he had half expect- 
ed, his clothes were gone. He ultimately 
worked his passage to the United States, 
where he made a precarious living in vari- 
ous towns as Professor of Gymnastics, 
Sword Exercise, Fencing, and Pugilism. 
A few months were sufficient to give him 
a distaste for this kind of life. ‘There was a 
certain animal form of refinement in his na- 
ture ; and however pleasant a strange con- 
dition might be whilst privations were easily 
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warded off, it was disadvantageously coarse 
when money was short. There was ever 
present, too, the idea that he could claim 
a home and its comforts did he but choose 
to return to England and Weatherbury 
Farm. Whether Bathsheba thought him 
dead was a frequent subject of curious 
conjecture. ‘To England he did return at 
last; but the fact of drawing nearer to 
Weatherbury abstracted its fascinations, 
and his intention to enter his old groove at 
that place became modified. It was with 
gloom he considered on landing at Liver- 
pool that if he were to go home his recep- 
tion would be of a kind very unpleasant 
to contemplate; for what Troy had in the 
way of emotion was an occasional fitful 
sentiment which sometimes caused him as 
much inconvenience as emotion of a 
strong and healthy kind. Bathsheba was 
not a woman to be made a fool of, or a 
woman to suffer in silence; and how 
could he endure existence with a spirited 
wife to whom at first entering he would 
be beholden for food and _ lodging? 
Moreover, it was notat all unlikely that his 
wife would fail at her farming, if she had 
not already done so; and he would then 
become liable for her maintenance: and 
what a life and future of poverty with her 
would be, the spectre of Fanny constantly 
between them, harrowing his temper and 
embittering her words! ‘Thus, for reasons 
touching on distaste, regret, and shame 
commingled, he put off his return from 
day to day, and would have decided to 
put it off altogether if he could have found 
anywhere else the ready-made establish- 
ment which existed for him there. 

At this time—the July preceding the 
September in which we find him at Green- 
hill Fair—he fell in with a travelling 
circus which was performing in the out- 
skirts of a northern town. Troy intro- 
duced himself to the manager by taming a 
restive horse of the troupe, hitting a sus- 
pended apple with a pistol-bullet fired 
from the animal’s back when in full gal- 
lop, and other feats. For his merits in 
these—all more or less based upon his ex- 
periences as a dragoon-guardsman—Troy 
was taken into the company, and the play 
of Turpin was prepared with a view to his 
personation of the chief character. Troy 
was not greatly elated by the appreciative 
spirit in which he was undoubtedly treat- 
ed, but he thought the engagement might 
afford him a few weeks for consideration. 
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It was thus carelessly, and without having 
formed any definite plan for the future, 
that Troy found himself at Greenhill Fair 
with the rest of the company on this day. 

And now the mild autumn sun got 
lower, and in front of the pavilion the fol- 
lowing incident had taken place. Bath- 
sheba—who was driven to the fair that 
day by her odd man Poorgrass—had, 
like every one else, read or heard the an- 
nouncement that Mr. Francis, the Great 
Cosmopolite Equestrian and Roughrider, 
would enact the part of Turpin, and she 
was not yet too old and careworn to be 
without a little curiosity to seehim. This 
particular show was by far the largest and 
grandest in the fair, a horde of little shows 
grouping themselves under its shade like 
chickens around a hen. The crowd had 
passed in, and Boldwood, who had been 
watching all the day for an opportunity of 
speaking to her, seeing her comparatively 
isolated, came up to her side. 

“IT hope the sheep have done well to- 
day, Mrs. Troy ?” he said nervously. 

“QO yes, thank you,” said Bathsheba, 
color springing up in the centre of her 
cheeks. “I was fortunate enough to sell 
them all before we got upon the hill, so 
we hadn’t to pen at all.” ; 

“ And now you are entirely at leisure ?”’ 

“ Yes, except that I have to see one 
more dealer in two hours’ time: otherwise 
I should be going home. I was looking 
at this large tent and the announcement. 
Have you ever seen the play of ‘ Turpin’s 
Ride to York?’ ‘Turpin was a real man, 
was he not ?” 

“Q yes, perfectly true—all of it. 
Indeed, I think I’ve heard Jan Coggan 
say that a relation of his knew Tom King, 
Turpin’s friend, quite well.” 

“Coggan is rather given to strange 
stories connected with his relations, we 
must remember. I hope they can all be 
believed.” 

“Yes, yes; we know -Coggan. But 
Turpin is true enough. You have never 
seen it played, I suppose ?” 

“Never. I was not allowed to go info 


these places when I was young. Hark! 
what’s that prancing? How they 
shout !” 


*“* Black Bess just starting off, I suppose. 
Am I right in supposing you would like to 
see the performance, Mrs. Troy ? Please 
excuse my mistake, if it is one; but if you 
would like to, I’ll get a seat for you with 
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easure.” Perceiving that she hesitated, 
he added, “I myself shall not stay to see 
it: I’ve seen it before.” 

Now Bathsheba did care a little to 
see the show, and had only withheld her 
feet from the ladder because she feared to 
go in alone. She had been hoping that 
Oak might appear, whose assistance in 
such cases was always accepted as an in- 
alienable right, but Oak was nowhere to 
be seen ; and hence it was that she said, 
“Then if you will just look in first, to see 
if there’s room, I think I will go in for a 
minute or two.” 

And so a short time after this Bathshe- 
ba appeared in the tent with Boldwood at 
her elbow, who, taking her to a “ reserv- 
ed” seat, again withdrew. 

This feature consisted of one raised 
bench in a very conspicuous part of the cir- 
cle, covered with red cloth, and floored with 
a piece of carpet, and Bathsheba immedi- 
ately found, to her confusion, that she was 
the single reserved individual in the tent, 
the rest of the crowded spectators one and 
all standing on their legs on the borders 
of the arena, where they got twice as good 
a view of the performance for half the 
money. Hence as many eyes were turn- 
ed upon her, enthroned alone in this place 
of honor, against a scarlet background, as 
upon the ponies and clown who were en- 
gaged in preliminary exploits in the centre, 
Turpin not having yet appeared. Once 
there, Bathsheba was forced to make the 
best of it and remain: she sat down, 
spreading her skirts with some dignity 
over the unoccupied ‘space on each side of 
her, and giving a new and feminine as- 
pect to the pavilion. In a few minutes 
she noticed the fat red nape of Coggan’s 
neck among those standing just below her, 
and Joseph Poorgrass’s saintly profile a 
little further on. 

The interior was shadowy with a pecu- 
liar shade. The strange luminous semi- 
opacities of fine autumn afternoons and 
eves intensified into Rembrandt effects the 
few yellow sunbeams which came through 
holes and divisions in the canvas, and 
spirted like jets of gold-dist across the 
dusky blue atmosphere of haze pervading 
the tent, until they alighted on inner sur- 
faces of cloth opposite, and shone like little 
lamps suspended there. 

Troy, on peeping from his dressing- 
tent through a slit for a reconnoitre before 
entering, saw his unconscious wife on high 
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before him as described, sitting as queen 
of the tournament. He started back in 
utter confusion, for although his disguise 
effectually concealed his personality, he 
instantly felt that she would be sure to 
recognise his voice. He had _ several 
times during the day thought of the possi- 
bility of some Weatherbury person or 
other appearing and recognising him; but 
he had taken the risk carelessly. If they 
see me, let them, he had said. But here 
was Bathsheba in her own person; and the 
reality of the scene was so much intenser 
than any of his prefigurings that he felt he 
had not half enough considered the point. 
She looked so charming and fair that his 
cool mood about Weatherbury people 
was changed. He had not expected her 
to exercise this power over him in the 
twinkling of an eye. Should he go on, 
and care nothing? He could not bring 
himself to do that. Beyond a politic wish 
to remain unknown, there suddenly arose 
in him now a sense of shame at the possi- 
bility that his attractive young wife, who 
already despised him, should despise him 
more by discovering him in so mean a 
condition after so long a time. He actu- 
ally blushed at the thought, and was vexed 
beyond measure that his sentiments of dis- 
like towards Weatherbury should have led 
him to dally about the country in this 
way. But Troy was never more clever 
than when absolutely at his wit’s end. 
He hastily thrust aside the curtain divid- 
ing his own little dressing space from that 
of the manager and proprietor, who now 
appeared as the individual called Tom 
King as far down as his waist, and the 
aforesaid respectable manager thence to 
his toes. 

“ Here’s the d 

“ How’s that ?” 

“ Why, there’s a good-for-nothing scamp 
in the tent I don’t want to see, who'll dis- 
cover me and nab me as sure as Satan if I 
open my mouth. What's to be done ?” 

“ You must appear now, I think.” 

“ T can’t.” 

“ But the play must proceed.” 

“ Do you give out that Turpin has got 
a bad cold, and can’t speak his part, but 
that he’ll perform it just the same without 
speaking.” 

The proprietor shook his head. 

“ Anyhow, play or no play, I won't 
open my mouth,” said Troy, firmly. 

“ Very well, then let mesee. 1 tell you 





to pay!” said Troy. 
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how we'll manage,” said the other, who 
perhaps felt it would be extremely awk- 
ward to offend his leading man just at this 
time. “I won't tell them anything about 
your keeping silence ; go on with the piece 
and say nothing, doing what you can by a 
judicious wink now and then, and a few 
indomitable nods in the heroic places, you 
know. They'll never find out that the 
speeches are omitted.” 

This seemed feasible enough, for Tur- 
pin’s speeches were not many or long, the 
fascination of the piece lying entirely in 
the action ; and accordingly the play be- 
gan, and at the appointed time Black Bess 
leapt into the grassy circle amid the plau- 
dits of the spectators. At the turnpike 
scene, where Bess and Turpin are hotly 
pursued at midnight by the officers, and 
the half-awake gate-keeper in his tasselled 
nightcap denies that any horseman has 
passed, Coggan uttered a broad-chested, 
“Well done!” which could be heard all 
over the fair above the bleating, and Poor- 
grass smiled delightedly with a nice sense 
of dramatic contrast between our hero, 
who coolly leaps the gate, and halting jus- 
tice in the form of his enemies, who must 
needs pull up cumbersomely and wait to 
be let through. . At the death of Tom 
King, he could not refrain from seizing 
Coggan by the hand, and whispering, with 
tears in his eyes, “ Of course he’s not really 
shot, Jan—only seemingly!” And when 
the last sad scene came on, and the body 
of the gallant and faithful Bess had to be 
carried out on a shutter by twelve volun- 
teers from among the spectators, nothing 
could restrain Poorgrass from lending a 
hand, exclaiming, as he asked Jan to join 
him, “’Twill be something to tell of at 
Warren’s in future years, Jan, and hand 
down to our children.” For many a year 
in Weatherbury Joseph told, with the air 
of a man who had had experiences in his 
time, that he touched with his own hand 
the hoof of Bess as she lay upon the board 
upon his shoulder. If, as some thinkers 
hold, immortality consists in being en- 
shrined in others’ memories, then did 
Black Bess become immortal that day, if 
she never had done so before. 

Meanwhile Troy had added a few touch- 
es to his ordinary make-up for the charac- 
ter, the more effectually to disguise him- 
self, and though he had felt faint qualms 
on first entering, the metamorphosis effect- 
ed by judiciously “lining” his face with a 
New Series.—Voit. XXI., No. 1 
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wire rendered him safe from the eyes of 
Bathsheba and her men. Nevertheless, 
he was relieved when it was got through. 
There was a second performance in the 
evening, and the tent was lighted up. 
Troy had taken his part very quietly this 
time, venturing to introduce a few speech- 
es on occasion ; and was just concluding 
it when, whilst standing at the edge of the 
circle contiguous to the first row of spec- 
tators, he observed within a yard of him 
the eye of aman darted keenly into his side 
features. Troy hastily shifted his position, 
after having recognised in the scrutineer 
the knavish bailiff Pennyways, his wife’s 
sworn enemy, who still hung about the 
outskirts of Weatherbury. 

At first Troy resolved to take no notice 
and abide by circumstances. That he had 
been recognised by this man was highly 
probable; yet there was room for a doubt. 
Then the great objection he had felt to 
allowing news of his proximity to precede 
him to Weatherbury in the event of his 
return, based on a feeling that knowledge 
of his present occupation would discredit 
him still further in his wife’s eyes, returned 
in full force. Moreover, should he resolve 
not to return at all, a tale of his being alive 
and being in the neighborhood would be 
awkward; and he was anxious to acquire 
a knowledge of his wife’s temporal affairs 
before deciding which to do. 

In this dilemma Troy at once went out 
to reconnoitre. It occurred to him that 
to find Pennyways, and make a friend of 
him if possible, would be a very wise act. 
He had put on a thick beard borrowed 
from the establishment, and in this he wan- 
dered about the fair-field. It was now al- 
most dark, and respectable people were 
getting their carts and gigs ready to go 
home. 

The largest refreshment-booth in the 
fair was provided by an innkeeper from a 
neighboring town. This was considered 
an unexceptionable place for obtaining the 
necessary food and rest: Host Trencher 
(as he was wittily called by the local news- 
paper) being a substantial man of high re- 
pute for catering through all the country 
round, The tent was divided into first 
and second-class compartments, and at 
the end of the first-class division was a yet 
further enclosure for the most exclusive, 
fenced off from the body of the tent by a 
luncheon-bar, behind which the host him- 
self stood, bustling about in white apron 
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and shirt-sleeves, and looking asif he had 
never lived anywhere but under canvas 
all his life. In these penetralia were chairs 
and a table, which, on candles being light- 
ed, made quite a cozy and luxurious show, 
with an urn, silver tea and coffee pots, 
china teacups, and plum cakes. 

“Troy stood at the entrance to the booth, 
where a gipsy-woman was frying pancakes 
over a little fire of sticks and selling them 
at a penny a piece, and looked over the 
heads of the people within. He couldsee 
nothing of Pennyways, buthe soon dis- 
cerned Bathsheba through an opening into 
the reserved space at the further end. Troy 
thereupon retreated, went round the tent 
into the darkness, and listened. He could 
hear Bathsheba’s voice immediately inside 
the canvas; she was conversing with a 
man. A warmth overspread his face: 
surely she was not so unprincipled as to 
flirt in a fair! He wondered if, then, she 
reckoned upon his death as an absolute 
certainty. ‘Io get at the root of the mat- 
ter, Troy took a penknife from his pocket 
and softly made two little cuts crosswise 
in the cloth, which, bv folding back the 
corners left a hole the size of a wafer. 
Close to this he placed his face, with- 
drawing it again in a movement of sur- 
prise ; for his eye had been within twelve 
inches of the top of Bathsheba’s head. It 
was too near tobe convenient. He made 
another hole a little to one side and lower 
down, in a shaded place beside her chair, 
from which it was easy and safe to survey 
her by looking horizontally. 

Troy took in the scene completely now. 
She was leaning back, sipping a cup of 
tea that she held in her hand, and the 
owner of the male voice was Boldwood, 
who had apparently just brought the cup 
to her. Bathsheba, being in a negligent 
mood, leant so idly against the canvas 
that it was pressed to the shape of her 
shoulder, and she was, in fact, as good as 
in Troy’s arms; and he was obliged to 
keep his breast carefully backward that 
she might not feel its warmth through the 
cloth as he gazed in. 

Troy found unexpected chords of feel- 
ing to be stirred again within him as they 
had been stirred earlier in the day. She 
was handsome as ever, and she washis. It 
was some minutes before he could counter- 
act his sudden wish to go in, and claim 
her. Then he thought how the proud 
girl who had always looked down upon 
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him even whilst it was to love him, would 
hate him gn discovering him to be a stroll- 
ing player. Were he to make himself 
known, that chapter of his life must at all 
risks be kept forever from her and from 
the Weatherbury people, or his name 
would be a byword throughout the parish. 
He would be nicknamed “Turpin” as 
long as he lived. Assuredly before he 
could claim her these few past months of 
his existence must be entirely blotted out. 

“ Shall I get you another cup before you 
start, ma’am?” said Farmer Boldwood. 

* Thank you,” said Bathsheba. “ But 
I must be going at once. It was great 
neglect in that man to keep me waiting 
here till so late. I should have gone two 
hours ago, if it had not been for him. I 
had no idea of coming in here ; but there’s 
nothing so refreshing as a cup of tea, 
though I should never have got one if 
you hadn’t helped me.” 

Troy scrutinised her cheek as lit by 
the candles, and watched each varying 
shade thereon, and the white shell-like 
sinuosities of her little ear. She took out 
her purse and was insisting to Boldwood 
on paying for her tea for herself, when at 
this moment Pennyways entered the tent. 
Troy trembled: here was his scheme for 
respectability endangered at once. He 
was about to leave his hole of espial, at- 
tempt to follow Pennyways, and find out 
if the ex-bailiffhad recognised him, when 
he was arrested by the conversation, and 
found he was too late. 

“ Excuse me, ma’am,” said Pennyways ; 
“T’ve some private information for your 
ear alone.” 

“ I cannot hear it now,” she said, cold- 
ly. That Bathsheba could not endure 
this man was evident; in fact, he was 
continually coming to her with some tale 
or other, by which he might creep into fa- 
vor at the expense of persons maligned. 

“T’ll write it down,” said Pennyways, 
confidently. He stooped over the table, 
pulled a leaf from a warped pocket-book, 
and wrote upon the paper, in a round 
hand— 

“ Your husband is here. 
Who's the fool now ?” 

This he folded small, and handed to- 
wards her. Bathsheba would not read 
it; she would not even put out her hand 
to take it. Pennyways, then, with a 
laugh of derision, tossed it into her lap, 
and, turning away, left her. 


I’ve seen him. 
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From the words and action of Penny- 
ways, Troy, though he had not been able 
to see what the bailiff wrote, had nota 
moment’s doubt that the note referred to 
him. Nothing that he could think of 
could be done to check the exposure. 
“Curse my luck!” he whispered, and 
added imprecations which rustled in the 
gloom like a pestilent wind. Meanwhile 
Boldwood said, taking up the note from 
her lap— 

“ Don’t you wish to read it, Mrs. Troy ? 
If not, I'll destroy it.” 

“Oh, well,” said Bathsheba, carelessly, 
“perhaps it is unjust not to read it; but I 
can guess what it is about. He wants me 
to recommend him, or it is to tell me of 
some little scandal or another connected 
with my workpeople. He’s always doing 
that.” 

Bathsheba held the note in her right 
hand. Boldwood handed towards her a 
plate of cut bread-and-butter; when, in 
order to take a slice, she put the note into 
her left hand, where she was still hold- 
ing the purse, and then allowed her hand 
to drop beside her close to the canvas. 
The moment had come for saving his 
game, and Troy impulsively felt that he 
would play the card. For yet another 
time he looked at the fair hand, and saw 
the pink finger-tips, and the blue veins of 
the wrist, encircled by a bracelet of coral 
chippings which she wore: how familiar 
it all was to him! ‘Then with the light- 
ning action in which he was such an adept, 
he noiselessly slipped his hand under the 
bottom of the tent-cloth, which was far 
from being pinned tightly down, lifted it 
a little way, keeping his eye to the hole, 
snatched the note from her fingers, drop- 
ped the canvas, and ran away in the 
gloom towards the bank and ditch, smil- 
ing at the scream of astonishment which 
burst from her. Troy then slid down on 
the outside of the rampart, hastened 
round in the bottom of the entrenchment 
to a distance of a hundred yards, ascend- 
ed again, and crossed boldly in a slow 
walk towards the front entrance of the 
tent. His object was now to get to Pen- 


nyways, and prevent a repetition of the 
announcement until such time as he 
should choose. 

Troy reached the tent door, and stand- 
ing among the groups there gathered, 
looked anxiously for Pennyways, evident- 
ly not wishing to make himself prominent 
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by inquiring for him. One or two men 
were speaking of a daring attempt that 
had just been made to rob a young lady 
by lifting the canvasof the tent beside 
her. It was supposed that the rogue had 
imagined a slip of paper which she held 
in her hand to be a bank-note, for he had 
seized it, and made off with it, leaving her 
purse behind. His chagrin and disap- 
pointment at discovering its worthlessness 
would be a good joke, it was said. How- 
ever, the occurrence seemed to have be- 
come known to.few, for it had not inter- 
rupted a fiddler, who had lately begun 
playing by the door of the tent, nor the 
four bowed old men with grim countenan- 
ces and walking-sticks in hand, who were 
dancing “ Major Malley’s Reel” to the 
tune. Behind these stood Pennyways. 
Troy glided up to him, beckoned, and 
whispered a few words; and with a mu- 
tual glance of concurrence the two men 
went into the night together. 


CHAPTER LI. 
TaLKs with Her Ovrt- 
RIDER. 

THE arrangement for getting back again 
to Weatherbury had been that Oak: 
should take the place of Poorgrass in 
Bathsheba’s conveyance and drive her 
home, it being discovered late in the 
afternoon that Joseph was suffering from 
his old complaint, a multiplying eye, and 
was, therefore, hardly trustworthy as 
coachman and protector to a lady. But 
Oak had found himself so occupied, and 
was full of so many cares relative to those 
portions of Boldwood’s flocks that were 
not disposed of, that Bathsheba, without - 
telling Oak or anybody, resolved to drive 
home herself, as she had many times done 
from Casterbridge Market, and trust to 
her good angel for performing the journey 
unmolested. But having fallen in with 
Farmer Boldwood accidentally (on her part 
at least) at the refreshment-tent, she 
found it impossible to refuse his offer to 
ride on horseback beside her as escort. 
It had grown twilight before she was 
aware, but Boldwood assured her that 
there was no cause for uneasiness, as the 
moon would be up in half.an-hour. 

Immediately after the incident in the 
tent, she had risen to go—now absolutely 
alarmec and really grateful for her old 
lover’s protection—though regretting 
Gabriel’s absence, whose company she 
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would have much preferred, as being 
more proper as well as more pleasant, 
since he was her own managing-man and 
servant. This, however, could not be 
helped; she would not, on any consi- 
deration, treat Boldwood harshly, having 
once already ill-used him, and the moon 
having risen, and the gig being ready, she 
drove across the hill-top in the wending 
ways which led downwards—to oblivious 
obscurity, as it seemed, for the moon and 
the hill it flooded with light were in ap- 
pearance on a level, the rest of the world 
lying as a vast shady concave between 
them. Boldwood mounted his horse, 
and followed in close attendance behind. 
Thus they descended into the lowlands, 
and the sounds of tho%e left on the hill 
came like voices from the sky, and the 
lights were as those of a camp in heaven. 
They soon passed the merry stragglers in 
the immediate vicinity of the hill, and 
got upon the high road. 

The keen instincts of Bathsheba had 
perceived that the farmer’s staunch devo- 
tion to herself was still undiminished, and 
she sympathised deeply. The sight had 
quite depressed her this evening ; had re- 
minded her of her folly; she wished 
anew, as she had wished many months 
ago, for some means of making reparation 
for her fault. Hence her pity for the 
man who so persistently loved on to his 
own injury and permanent gloom had be- 
trayed Bathsheba into an injudicious con- 
siderateness of manner, which appeared 
almost like tenderness, and gave new vi- 
gor to the exquisite dream of a Jacob’s se- 
ven years’ service in poor Boldwood’s mind. 

He soon found an excuse for advanc- 
ing from his position in the rear, and rode 
close by her side. They had gone two 
or three miles in the moonlight, speaking 
desultorily across the wheel of her gig 
concerning the fair, farming, Oak’s useful- 
ness to them both, and other indifferent 
subjects, when Boldwood said suddenly 
and simply— 

“Mrs. Troy, you will marry again 
some day ?” 

This point-blank query unmistakably 
confused her, and it was not till a minute 
or more had elapsed that she said, “I 
have not seriously thought of any such 
subject.” 

“I quite understand that. Yet your 
late husband has been dead nearly one 
year, and——” 
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“You forget that his death was never 
absolutely proved, and so I suppose I am 
not legally a widow,” she said, catching 
at the straw of escape that the fact af- 
forded. 

“Not absolutely proved, perhaps, but 
it was proved circumstantially. A man 
saw him drowning, too. No reasonable 
person has any doubt of his death; nor 
have you, ma’am, I should imagine.” 

“T have none now, or I should have 
acted differently,” she said, gently. “I 
certainly, at first, had a strange unaccount- 
able feeling that he could not have perish- 
ed, but I have been able to explain that in 
several ways since. But though I am 
fully persuaded that I shall see him no 
more, I am far from thinking of mar- 
riage with another. I should be very 
contemptible to indulge in such a 
thought.” 

They were silent now awhile, and hav- 
ing struck into an unfrequented track 
across a common, the creaks of Bold- 
wood’s saddle and her gig springs were 
all the sounds to be heard. Boldwood 
ended the pause. 

“Do you remember when I carried 
you fainting in my arms into the Three 
Choughs, in Casterbridge? Every dog 
has his day: that was mine.” 

“T know—I know it all,” she said hur- 
riedly. 

“J, for one, shall never cease regretting 
that events so fell out as to deny you to 
me.” 

“ T, too, am very sorry,” she said, and 
then checked herself. “I mean, you 
know, I am sorry you thought I r 

“ T have always this dreary pleasure in 
thinking over those past times with you— 
that I was something to you before /e 
was anything, and that you belonged a/- 
mostto me. But, of course, that’s noth- 
ing. You never liked me.” 

“I did; and respected you, too,” 

* Do you now ?” 

“Yes.” 

“ Which ?” 

“ How do you mean which ?” 

“Do you like me, or do you respect 
me ?” 

“T don’t know—at least, I cannot tell 
you. It is difficult for a woman to de- 
fine her feelings in language which is 
chiefly made by men to express theirs. 
My treatment of you was thoughtless, in- 
excusable, wicked. I shall eternally re- 
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gret it. If there had been anything I 

could have done to make amends I 

would most gladly have done it—there 
was nothing on earth I so longed to do 

as to repair-the error. But that was not 
ossible.” 

“Don’t blarhe yourself—you were not 
so far in the wrong as you suppose. 
Bathsheba, suppose you had real com- 
plete proof that you are what, in fact, you 
are—a widow—would you repair the old 
wrong to me by marrying me?” 

“]T cannot say. I shouldn’t yet, at any 
rate.” 

“But you might at some future time of 
your life ?” 

“QO yes, I might at some time.” 

“ Well, then, do you know that without 
further proof of any kind you may marry 
again in about six years from the pre- 
sent—subject to nobody’s objection or 
blame ?” 

“QO yes,” she said, quickly, “I know 
all that. But don’t talk of it—seven or 
six years—where may we all be by that 
time ?” 

“They will soon glide by, and it will 
seem an astonishingly short time to look 
back upon when they are past-——much less 
than to look forward to now.” 

“Yes, yes; I have found that in my 
own experience.” 

“ Now, listen once more,” Boldwood 
pleaded. “If I wait that time, will you 
marry me? You own that you owe me 
amends—let that be your way of making 
them.” 

“But, Mr. Boldwood—six years “f 

“Do you want to be the wife of any 
othe~ nran ?” 

“ No indeed! I mean, that I don’t like 
to talk about this matter now. Perhaps 
it is not proper, and I ought not to allow 
it. Let us drop it for the present, please 
do!” 

“ Of course, I'll drop the subject if you 
wish, But propriety has nothing to do 
with reasons, I am a middle-aged man, 
willing to protect you for the remainder 
of our lives. On your side at least there 
is no passion or blamable haste—on 
mine, perhaps, there is. But I can’t help 
seeing that if you choose from a feeling of 
pity, and, as you say,a wish to make 
amends, to make a bargain with me for a 
far-ahead time—an agreement which will 
set all things right and make me happy, 
late though it may be—there is no fault 
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to be found with youasawoman. Hadn't 
I the first place beside you? Haven't 
you been almost mine once already ? 
Surely you can say to me as much as this, 
you will have me back again should cir- 
cumstances permit? Now, pray speak! 
O Bathsheba, promise—it is only a little 
promise—that if you marry again, you 
will marry me!” 

His tone was so excited that she almost 
feared him at this moment, even whilst 
she sympathized. It was a simple physi- 
cal fear—the weak of the strong; there 
was no emotional aversion or inner repug- 
nance. She said, with some distress in 
her voice, for she remembered vividly his 
outburst on the Yalbury Road, and 
shrank from a repetition of his anger: 

“T will never marry another man whilst 
you wish me to be your wife, whatever 
comes—but to say more—you have taken 
me so by surprise 24 

“ But let it stand in these simple words 
—that in six years’ time you will be my 
wife? Unexpected accidents we'll not 
mention, because those, of course, must 
be given way to. Now this time I know 
you will keep your word.” 

“That’s why I hesitate to give it.” 

“ But do give it! Remember the past, 
and be kind.” 

She breathed; and then said mournfully : 
“O what shall I do? I don’t love you, 
and I much fear that I never shall love 
you as much as a woman ought to love a 
husband. If you, sir, know that, and I 
can yet give you happiness by a mere 
promise without feeling, and just in friend- 
liness, to marry at the end of six years, it 
is a great honor to me. And if you 
value such an act of friendship from a 
woman who doesn’t esteem herself as she 
did, and has little love left, why I—I 
will ¥ 

“ Promise 

“ —-Consider, if I cannot promise soon.” 

“ But soon is perhaps never ?” 

“Ono, itisnot, I meansoon. Christ- 
mas, we'll say.” 

“Christmas!” He said nothing further 
till he added: “ Well, I'll say no more to 
you about it till that time.” 
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Bathsheba was in a very peculiar state 
of mind, which showed how entirely the 
soul is the slave of the body, the ethereal 
spirit dependent for its quality upon the 
tangible flesh and blood. It is hardly too 
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much to say that she felt coerced by a 
force stronger than her own will not only 
into the act of promising upon this .ngu- 
larly remote and vague matter, but into 
the emotion of fancying that she ought to 
promise. When the weeks intervening 
between the night of this conversation and 
Christmas day began perceptibly to dimin- 
ish, her anxiety and perplexity increased. 

One day she was led by an accident 
into an oddly confidential dialogue with 
Gabriel about her difficulty. It afforded 
her a little relief—of a dull and cheerless 
kind. They were auditing accounts, and 
something occurred in the course of their 
labors which led Oak to say, speaking 
of Boldwood, “ He'll never forget you, 
ma’am, never.” 

Then out came her trouble before she 
was aware; and she told him how she 
had again got into the toils; what Bold- 
wood had asked her, and how he was 
expecting her assent. “The most mourn- 
ful reason of all for my agreeing to it,” 
she said sadly, “and the true reason why 
I think to do so for good or for evil is 
this—it is a thing I have not breathed to 
a living soul as yet—I believe that if I 
don’t give my word, he'll go out of his 
mind.” 

“ Really, do ye ?” said Gabriel, gravely. 

“TI believe this,” she continued, with 
reckless frankness; “(and Heaven knows 
I say it in a spirit the very reverse of vain, 
for I am grieved and troubled to my soul 
about it—I believe I hold that man’s future 
in my hand. His career depends entirely 
upon my treatment of him. O Gabriel, 
I tremble at my responsibility, for it is 
terrible !” 

“Well, I think this much, ma’am, as I 
told you years ago,” said Oak, “ that his 
life is a total blank whenever he isn’t 
hoping for you; but I can’t suppose—I 
hope that nothing so dreadful hangs on 
to it as you fancy. His natural manner 
has always been dark and strange, you 
know. But since the case is so sad and 
odd-like, why don’t ye give the conditional 
promise? [| think I would.” 

“But is it right? Some rash acts of 
my past life have taught me that a watched 
woman must have very much circumspec- 
tion to retain only a very little credit, and 
I do want and long to be discreet in this! 
And six years—why, we may all be in our 
graves by that time. Indeed the long 
time and the uncertainty of the whole 
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thing give a sort of absurdity to the 
scheme. Now, isn’t it preposterous, Ga- 
briel? However he Came to dream of it, 
I cannot think. But is it wrong? You 
know—you are older than I.” 

“ Eight years, ma’am.” 

“Yes, eight years—and* is it wrong ?” 

“Perhaps it would be an uncommon 
agreement for a man and woman to make: 
I don’t see anything really wrong about 
it,” said Oak slowly. “In fact, the very 
thing that makes it doubtful if you ought 
to marry en under any condition, that is, 
your not caring about him—for I may 
suppose 5 

“Yes, you may suppose that love is 
wanting,” she said shortly. “ Love is an 
utterly bygone, sorry, worn-out, miserable 
thing with me—for him or anyone else.” 

“Well, your want of love seems to me 
the one thing that takes away harm from 
such an agreement with him. If wild 
heat had to do wi’ it, making ye long to 
overcome the awkwardness about your 
husband’s death, it might be wrong; but 
a cold-hearted agreement to oblige a man 
seems different, somehow. ‘The real sin, 
ma’am, in my mind, lies in thinking of 
ever wedding with a man you don’t love 
honest and true.” 

“That I am willing to pay the penalty 
of,” said Bathsheba, firmly. “ You know, 
Gabriel, this is what I cannot get off my 
conscience—that I once seriously injured 
him in sheer idleness. If I had never 
played a trick upon him he would never 
have wanted to marry me. O! if I could 
only pay some heavy damages in money 
to him for the harm I did, and so get the 
sin off my soul that way!. ¢. Well, 
there’s the debt, which can only be dis- 
charged in one way, and I believe I am 
bound to do it if it honestly lies in my 
power, without any consideration of my 
own future at all. When a rake gambles 
away his expectations, the fact that it is 
an inconvenient debt doesn’t make him 
the less liable. I’ve been a rake, and the 
single point I ask you is, considering that 
my own scruples, and the fact that in the 
eye of the law my husband is only missing, 
will keep any man from marrying me 
until seven years have passed—am I free 
to entertain such an idea, even though 'tis 
a sort of penance—for it will be that? I 
hate the act of marriage under such circum- 
stances, and the class of women I should 
seem to belong to by doing it!” 
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“ It seems to me that all depends upon 
whe’r you think, as everybody else does, 
that your husband is dead.” 

“ Yes—I’ve long ceased to doubt that. 
I well know what would have brought 
him back long before this time if he had 
lived.” 

“Well, then, in a religious sense you 
must be as free to think o’ marrying again 
as any other widow of one year’s stand- 
ing. But why don’t ye ask Mr. Thirdly’s 
advice on how to treat Mr. Boldwood ?” 

“No. When I want a broad-minded 
opinion for general enlightenment, distinct 
from special advice, I never go to a man 
who deals in the subject professionally. 
So I like the parson’s opinion on law, the 
lawyer’s on doctoring, the doctor’s on 
business, and my business-man’s—that is, 
yours—on morals,” 

* And on love—” 

* My own.” 

“1m afraid there’s a hitch in that argu- 
ment,” said Oak, with a grave smile. 

She did not reply at once, and then say- 
ing “ Good evening, Mr. Oak,” went away, 
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She had spoken frankly, and neither 
asked nor expected any reply from Gabriel 
more satisfactory than that she had ob- 
tained. Yet in the centremost parts of 
her complicated heart there existed at this 
minute a little pang of disappointment, 
for a reason she would not allow herself 
to recognise. Oak had not once wished 
her free that he might marry her himself 
—had not once said, “I could wait for 
you as well as he.” ‘That was the insect 
sting. Not that she would have listened 
to any such hypothesis. Oh no—for 
wasn’t she saying all the time that such 
thoughts of the future were improper, and 
wasn’t Gabriel far too poor a man to speak 
sentiment to her? Yet he might have 
just hinted about that old love of his, and 
asked in a playful offhand way, if he 
might speak of it. It would have seemed 
pretty and sweet, if no more; and then 
she would have shown how kind and in- 
offensive 2 woman’s “ No” can sometimes 
be. But to give such cool advice—the 
very advice she had asked for—it ruffled 
our heroine all the afternoon. 
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Some of the facts of science are stranger 
than any fictions which even the liveliest 
imagination could devise. So strange are 
they that even the student of science who 
has been engaged in the work of master- 
ing them is scarcely willing to admit them 
in their full significance, or to accept all 
the inference’ which are directly or indi- 
rectly deducible from them. This, true 
in all departments of science, is especially 
noteworthy in astronomy ; and perhaps 
there is no branch in astronomy in which 
it is more strikingly seen than in that 
which relates tocomets. During the last 
quarter of a century discoveries of the 
most surprising nature have been made 
respecting these mysterious bodies ; rela- 
tions have been revealed which bring 
them into association with other objects 
once regarded as of a totally different nz- 
ture,and the path seems opened towards 
results yet more amazing, by which, more 
than by any others which even astronomy 
has disclosed, we seem brought into the 
presence of infinite space and infinite time. 


The earth on which we live—nay, our 
solar system itself—seems reduced to utter 
insignificance compared with the tremend- 
ous dimensions of comet-traversed space ; 
while all the eras of history, and even 
those which measure our earth’s existence, 
seem as mere seconds compared with 
the awful time-intervals to which we are 
introduced by the study of cometic phe- 
nomena. 

One of the most interesting points sug- 
gested by the recent cometic discoveries is 
the question, how comets are to be classi- 
fied. That they are not all of the same 
order is manifest, whether we consider 
their size, or the shape and extent of 
their orbits. But precisely as in zoolo- 
gical classification mere size or develop- 
ment is considered a much less important 
point than some really characteristic differ- 
ence of structure, or even than a differ- 
ence of distribution, so in classifying co- 
mets it would be unsatisfactory in the ex- 
treme could we have no more characteris- 
tic difference to deal with than that of di- 
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mensions. Supposing, for instance, that 
we could separate comets into those with 
or without a nucleus, or those with or 
without a tail; such a classification, if it 
was found to correspond with a real differ- 
ence of nature, would be much more sat- 
isfactory than the arrangement of comets 
into various orders differing only in size. 
One of the most interesting questions, then, 
in the cometic astronomy ofa few years ago 
was this—Are the peculiarities just referred 
to—the absence or presence of a nucleus, 
or of a tail—really characteristic, or do they 
correspond to mere differences of develop- 
ment ? I say that this question belonged 
to cometic astronomy of a few years ago, 
though even then there were reasons for re- 
garding the various forms of structure ob- 
served in comets as depending only on de- 
velopment. Ofcourse comets which, dur- 
ing the whole time of their visibility, show- 
ed neither tail nor well-defined nucleus, 
could afford no means of answering the 
question. But a comet like Donati’s— 
the glorious plumed comet of 1858—which 
appeared as a mere globular haze of light, 
and gradually during its approach to the 
sun assumed one form after another of co- 
metic adornment—the nucleus, the fan- 
shaped expansion, the long curved tail, 
striations within the tail and envelopes 
outside the fan, while finally even subsidi- 
ary tails made their appearance—teaches 
us unmistakably that these features depend 
merely on development. We might as 
reasonably place the chicken in another 
class than the full-grown fowl because it 
has neither comb nor colored tail-feathers, 
as set a small comet in another order 
than that to which Donati’s belongs be- 
cause the small one shows neither tail nor 
coma. The gradual loss of these append- 
ages by Donati’s comet, during its retreat 
into outer space, of course strengthens this 
view. But perhaps the most remarkable 
proof ever afforded of the variety of ap- 
pearance which the same comet may pre- 
sent, was that given by Halley’s comet at 
its return in 1835-36 ; for on that occa- 
sion, after showing a fine coma and tail 
during its approach towards the sun, it 
was seen in the southern hemisphere by 
Herschel and Maclear, not only without 
tail, but even without coma, appearing in 
fact precisely like a star of the second mag- 
nitude. After this—that is to say, during 
its retreat—it gradually resumed its coma, 
and even seemed to be throwing outa 
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new tail, but no complete tail was formed 
while the comet remained visible. 

Indeed the difference between the ap- 
pearance presented by the same comet be- 
fore and after its nearest approach to the 
sun is not only remarkable in itself, but 
subject to remarkable variations. ‘“ What 
is very remarkable,” says Sir John Her- 
schel on the first point,“ the shape and 
size are usually totally different after the 
comet’s reappearance (on the other side of 
the sun) from what they were before its 
disappearance. Some,” he remarks on the 
second point, “ like those which appeared 
in 1858 and 1861, without altogether dis- 
appearing as if swallowed up by the sun, 
after attaining a certain maximum or cli- 
max of splendor and size, die away, and at 
the same time move southward, and are 
seen in the southern hemisphere, the faded 
remnants of a brighter and more glorious 
existence of which we here witnessed the 
grandest display ; and on the other hand 
we here receive as it were many comets 
from the southern sky, whose greatest dis- 
play the inhabitants of the southern parts 
of the earth only have witnessed. It also 
very often happens that a comet, which be- 
fore its disappearance in the sun’s rays was 
but a feeble and insignificant object, reap- 
pears magnified and glorified, throwing 
outan immense tail, and exhibiting every 
symptom of violent excitement, as if set 
on fire by a near approach to the source 
of light and heat. Such was the case with 
the great comet of 1680, and that of 1843, 
both of which, as I shall presently take 
occasion to explain, really did approach 
extremely near to the body of the sun, and 
must have undergone a very violent heat. 
Other comets, furnished with beautiful 
and conspicuous tails before their immer- 
sion in the sun’s rays, at their reappearance 
are seen stripped of that appendage, and 
altogether so very different, that but for a 
knowledge of their courses it would be 
quite impossible to identify them as the 
same bodies. Some, on the other hand, 
which have escaped notice altogether in 
their approach to the sun, burst upon us 
at once in the plenitude of their splendor, 
quite unexpectedly, as did that of the year 
1861.” 


It was clear, then, long since, that com- 
ets cannot be classified either according to 


their size or their development. But this 
has been even more conclusively shown 
by the spectroscopic analysis of large 
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and small comets. For certain bright 
bands seen in the spectra of the small com- 
ets which had been examined before the 
present year, are found also to character- 
ize the spectrum of the comets which adorn- 
ed our northern skies last June and July, 
and to be shown not only by the coma, 
but also by the tail. I do not here enter 
into any special consideration of the re- 
sults of spectroscopic analysis as applied 
to this comet, because to say truth our 
spectroscopists have not met with any 
noteworthy success; and we must wait 
till the spectroscopists of the southern 
hemisphere have sent in their statements 
before we can determine whether any 
special accession has been made to our 
knowledge. It may, however, be assumed 
from what has been observed here, that 
the characteristic spectrum of comets, 
large and small, is that three-band .spec- 
trum which was first recognized during the 
spectroscopic investigation of Tempel’s 
small comet in the year 1866, 

Comets, then, must be classified in some 
other way. It is not difficult to select the 
proper method of classification—a method 
not only satisfactory as respects the dis- 
tinctions on which it depends, but exceed- 
ingly suggestive (as, in fact, every just 
mode of classification may be expected to 
be). 

I would divide comets into three class- 
es, according to the nature of their paths. 

First, there are the comets which have 
paths so moderate in extent that their 
periods of revolution belong to the same 
order as the periods in which the planets 
revolve around the sun, ‘This class in- 
cludes all the comets which have been de- 
scribed as Jupiter’s comet-family, and all 
those similarly related to Saturn, to Ura- 
nus and to Neptune. Other comets of 
somewhat greater period than Neptune’s 
comet-family may perhaps be regarded as 
associated with as yet undiscovered pla- 
nets revolving outside the path of Nep- 
tune, and therefore as belonging to the 
same family. I would not, however, at- 
tempt to define very narrowly the boun- 
dary of the various classes into which 
comets may be divided, and in what follows 
I shall limit my remarks to comets which 
are clearly members of one or other class, 
leaving out of consideration those respect- 
ing which (for want, perhaps, of more com- 
plete information than we at present pos- 
sess) we may feel doubtful. 
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Secondly, there are comets of long pe- 
riods, but which yet show unmistakably, 
by their motions, that they are in reality 
members of the solar system—such, for in- 
stance, as Donati’s comet, which may be 
expected to return to the sun’s neighbor- 
hood in the course of about two thousand 
years, 

Lastly, there are the comets whose mo- 
tions indicate a path not re-entering into 
itself. These are of two orders: those 
which retreat from the sun on a path tend- 
ing with continual increase of distance to 
become more and more nearly parallel to 
the path by which they had approached 
him; and those whose retreating path 
carries them divergingly away so that they 
retreat towards a different part of the hea- 
vens than that from which they arrived. 
Technically, the two orders are those of 
comets pursuing (i.) parabolic and (ii.) 
hyperbolic paths. In reality, however, we 
may dismiss the parabolic path as never 
actually followed by any comet, any more 
than a truly circular path is ever actually 
followed by any planet. We may take it 
for granted that any comet which seems to 
follow a parabolic path really follows either 
an enormously elongated oval path, and 
so belongs to our second class; or a path 
carrying it forever away into outer space, 
and early in the direction from which it 
had arrived, but not exactly. A comet’s 
path could only have the true parabolic 
form by a perfect marvel of coincidence; 
and in point of fact if a comet could by 
some amazing chance approach our sun 
on such a path, the very least of the mul- 
titudihous disturbing attractions to which 
the comet would be exposed would suffice 
to change the path either to the elliptic or 
the hyperbolic form. 

And here we may pause to inquire how 
far the second of the three classes into 
which comets have thus been divided can 
be regarded asa class apart. Does the 
mere fact that a comet has a re-entering 
path—-so that, unless perturbations affect 
it, the comet will travel in continual de- 
pendence on our sun—afford a sufficient 
reason for distinguishing the comet from 
others which travel on a hyperbolic path ? 
It appears to me that this question admits 
of being answered in two ways. When 
we remember that a comet approaching 
our system on a slightly hyperbolic path 
might have that path changed into an el- 
liptic figure by the perturbations to which 
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the comet would be subjected during its 
visit, we may reasonably decide that the 
mere fact of a comet pursuing an elliptic 
path ought not to be considered a valid 
reason for distinguishing it from one of the 
hyperbolic comets. But when we consi- 
der, on the other hand, that there are 
- comets like those of Jupiter’s family, which 
are quite distinctly separated by the na- 
ture of their paths from the hyperbolic 
comets, we may not unreasonably infer 
that some at least of those which travel 
on elliptic paths of great eccentricity are 
in reality to be classified apart from the 
hyperbolic comets, as having had a 
different origin and a different history. 
We might, indeed, reverse the argument 
just adduced, and reason that the hyperbo- 
lic comets ought not to be classified apart 
from the comets of long period, because 
perturbations excited within the solar 
system might change an elongated ellip- 
tic orbit into a hyperbolic one. The 
point at issue is thus seen to resolve 
itself into the question whether we can as- 
sert that there are comets which from the 
earliest times (the youth of the solar sys- 
tem) have belonged to it (i.) with short 
periods and (ii.)with long periods, while 
(iii.) other comets have visited it from 
other systems. We find in fact that the 
attempt to classify leads in this case, as it 
has led in so many others (as perhaps it 
inevitably must lead, if properly conduct- 
ed), to the question of origin. 

And here perhaps the question will arise, 
may we not cut the Gordian knot by de- 
nying that even the comets of short period 
can be separated from the hyperbolic 
comets which visit our system from inter- 
stellar space? I am aware that the theo- 
ry of comets and meteors which Schiapa- 
relli has advanced, and which many in 
this country have viewed with considera- 
ble favor, points to this conclusion. For 
according to that theory meteor-systems 
are groups of discrete bodies which have 
been drawn towards our solar system, gra- 
dually lengthening out as the process of 
indraught continued, and have then been 
compelled by the perturbations to which 
they have been subjected within our sys- 
tem, to become members of it; and as 
comets and meteor-systems have been 
found to be associated together in some 
mysterious way, this theory of the intro- 
duction of meteor-systems is in reality a 
theory of comets. Now since some cer- 
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tainly among the meteor-systems have pe- 
riods of moderate length, this theory of 
Schiaparelli’s would regard the short-period 
comets as drawn out of the interstellar 
depths, while manifestly it would be ab- 
surd not to extend Schiaparelli’s theory to 
hyperbolic comets. In fact, we know that 
he himself regards his theory as requiring 
the occasional appearance of meteors of 
hyperbolic path, and therefore as not 
merely consistent with the phenomena of 
hyperbolic comets, but accounting for 
them. Adopting his theory, then, to its 
fullest extent, we should regard all comets 
and meteors as bodies coming from the in- 
terstellar depth ; for it is not easy to see 
how any comet or meteor-system could be 
so far distinguished from its fellows as to 
be regarded as originally a member of the 
solar system. 

But for reasons which appear to me in 
controvertible, I find it impossible to give 
in my adhesion to Schiaparelli’s views, in 
the form in which he presented them. A 
line ought to be carefully drawn between 
what has been proved and what has not 
been proved respecting the opinions which 
Schiaparelli has advanced. His most 
happy conception, that meteors would be 
found to travel in the paths of comets, 
has been realized, and no possible ques- 
tion can be raised as to the completeness 
of the demonstration; but it is quite 
otherwise with his supposition respecting 
the manner in which meteoric systems or 
comets have been introduced into the 
solar system. It not only has not been 
proved that comets have been compelled 
by the perturbations of the planets to 
become permanent members of the solar 
system, but grave doubts rest on the bare 
possibility of such an event occurring. 

Let it be remembered that the condi- 
tions of the problem are purely dynami- 
cal. We know that the comet’s head 
obeys the laws of gravity, and whatever 
peculiarities may affect the motions of the 
matter of comets’ tails are not by any 
means such as would help to render easier 
the captures conceived by Schiaparelli. 
Confining ourselves then to gravity, we 
can determine readily in what way a 
comet might be captured. Take the 
case of a particle travelling towards our 
solar system from out the interstellar 
depths under the influence of the sun’s 
attraction. Such a particle may be re- 
garded as practically approaching the sun 
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from an infinite distance, and we know 
its velocity at given distances from the 
sun, Thus, when at the distance of Nep- 
tune its velocity would be 4°7 miles per 
second; at the distance of Uranus, 59 
imiles per second ; of Saturn, 8-3 miles; of 
Jupiter, 11°3 miles; of the asteroids, from 
15 to 16 miles per second; and the 
velocity in crossing the distances of Mars, 
the Earth, Venus, and Mercury, would 
be 20°8 miles, 25°9, 30°3, and 41°4 miles 
per second respectively. Now we know 
that the greatest velocity which any given 
planet can communicate to a body ap- 
proaching it under its sole influence from 
interstellar space is very much less than 
the velocity which such planet can com- 
municate to a body approaching it under 
the sun’s influence in addition to its own, 
for the communication of velocity to a 
moving body is a process requiring time, 
and in the latter of the two cases just 
considered the body is for a much smaller 
time under the influence of the planet. 
And the velocity which a planet can com- 
municate under any circumstaaices repre- 
sents the velocity which, under similar cir- 
cumstances, the planet can withdraw from 
a moving body. So that Jupiter, Saturn, 


Uranus, and Neptune, are severally un- 
able to deprive a particle which, drawn in 
by the sun’s attraction, passes near to 
them, of more than a portion of the ve- 
locity which these planets are respectively 
able to communicate to a body approach- 


ing them from infinite space. Taking, 
for example, the case of Jupiter, we may 
regard 40 miles per second as a sort of 
negative fund from which Jupiter would 
have the power of drawing, to reduce the 
velocity of bodies moving from him, if 
Jupiter were the sole attracting influence 
under which such bodies had acquired 
their velocity; df in the case of bodies 
which have been drawn inwards by the 
sun’s attraction, the fund is reduced to 
about 30°3 miles per second. Now this 
might seem ample when we remember 
that the velocity of a body crossing the 
path of Jupiter under the sun’s influence 
alone would be but 11°3 miles per second. 
But it is to be observed that the estimate 
only applies to bodies moving all but 
directly from Jupiter, and coming all but 
into contact with his surface. The power 
of Jupiter in this respect diminishes rapid- 
ly with distance from the surface. At a 
distance from Jupiter’s centre equal to 
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four times his radius, his power is already 
diminished one-half, and this distance is 
far within that of even his nearest satellite. 
Moreover, it is to be noticed that a body 
which moves in such sort that Jupiter 
exerts his most powerful retardative in- 
fluence, must have moved for some time 
previously in such a way that Jupiter ex- 
erted nearly his most powerful accelera- 
tive influence.* It may be readily shown 
to be impossible for Jupiter to withdraw 
much more velocity than he had already 
communicated; and similar remarks ap- 
ply, of course, to Saturn, Uranus, and 
Neptune. 

The application of these considerations 
to Schiaparelli’s theory is easily perceived. 
In order that a particle attracted from 
outer space may be compelled to travel 
in a closed orbit around the sun, its velo- 
city must be diminished. And this can 
very readily happen. But for the particle 
to travel in an orbit of a particular ex- 
tent or mean distance, its velocity where 
it crosses the distance of the disturbing 
planet must be diminished by a certain 
amount; and in dealing with Schiaparel- 
li’s theory, it is a cardinal consideration 
whether the observed orbits of periodic 
comets are such that we can admit the 
possibility of their resulting from any 
diminution of velocity which the disturb- 
ing planet could have produced. ‘Taking, 
for instance, the November meteors, 
which pass near the orbits of Uranus and 
the earth, and do not approach any other 
orbit near enough for any such effects 
upon the orbital motions of these bodies 
as we are now dealing witht We may 





*It is manifest that a particle in approaching 
from without must be, in the first instance, 
accelerated by any planet to which it draws 
near, no matter what the direction may be in 
which the particle arrives. It may begin to 
be retarded, however, before it has reached 
the distance from the sun at which the dis- 
turbing planet is travelling. In any discus- 
sion of the change of path as to position, we 
should need to inquire very carefully into the 
manner of approach ; but in the above discus- 
sion we are only inquiring into the change of 
velocity. 

+ Both Jupiter and Saturn can perturb the 
November meteors, and thus modify the 
shape and position of the meteoric orbits ; 
but such changes, though by no means inap- 
preciable, are utterly insignificant compared 
with those required to change the motion of 
a body approaching the sun from interstellar 
space into motion in an orbit like that of the 
November meteors. 
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dismiss the earth from consideration at 
once, because our planet is far too small 
to modify the motions of bodies rushing 
past her with the velocity, nearly 26 miles 
per second, which the sun communicates 
to bodies approaching him from interstel- 
lar space, by the time they reach the 
earth’s distance from him. Uranus then 
alone remains. Now the present velocity 
of the November meteors when crossing 
the orbit of Uranus amounts to about 1%4 
miles per second. The velocity of a par- 
ticle approaching the sun from interstellar 
space would be nearly 6 miles per second 
when at the distance of Uranus. It may 
be seriously questioned, whether, under 
any circumstances whatever, a particle 
crossing the track of Uranus without en- 
countering the planet could be deprived 
of 4% miles per second of its velocity. 
For though Uranus can deprive a body 
directly receding from him (and starting 
from his surface) of a velocity of about 13 
miles per second, yet the considerations 
above adduced show that only a fraction 
of this velocity could be abstracted from 
a body moving past Uranus; and it is 
certain that if so large a reduction as 41% 
miles per second could be effected at all, 
it would only be by a singularly close 
approach of the particle to the surface of 
Uranus, 

But setting apart the improbability that 
a body arising from interstellar space 
could be in this way compelled to travel 
in the orbit of the November meteors, 
the possibility of such a capture would 
not prove the possibility of the capture of 
a flight of bodies large enough to form 
that meteor system and its accompanying 
comet. If the whole material of the sys- 
tem and its comet had arrived in a com- 
pact body, the material attractions of the 
parts of that body would be sufficient to 
keep them together; whereas, in point of 
fact, the November meteor system and its 
comet occupy at present a large range of 
space, even if the meteors be not scattered 
all round the orbit (however thinly along 
portions thereof). If, on the other hand, 
the material of the body were not in a 
compact form, the body would be neces- 
sarily large, and a portion of it only would 
be captured by Uranus. Nay, it is not even 
necessary that this should be conceded. 
For though we admitted that the whole of 
a large and tenuous body not kept together 
by the mutual attraction of its parts or by 
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cohesion, might be captured, it is mani- 
fest that different parts would be captured 
in different ways, and would thenceforth 
travel on widely different orbits. That a 
system of bodies already drawn out into 
an extended column, and in respect of 
length already resembling the meteor sys- 
tems we are acquainted with, could be cap- 
tured, as Schiaparelli’s theory requires, and 
all sent along one and the same closed 
orbit, is altogether impossible. 

It is to be noticed also that we gain no- 
thing, as respects the interpretation of 
comets, by adopting Schiaparelli’s hypo- 
thesis. To assume that cometic matter 


. has been wandering about through inter- 


stellar space, until the sun’s attractive in- 
fluence drew such matter towards the solar 
system, is to explain a difficulty away by ad- 
vancing another still greater ; moreover, we 
have not a particle of evidence in support 
of the supposition. To suppose, on the 
other hand, that comets have crossed the 
interstellar spaces, coming to us from the 
domain of another sun, is to remove the 
difficulty only one step. We know that 
comets pass away from the domain of our 
sun to visit some other sun after an inter- 
stellar journey of tremendous duration ; 
and to suppese that comets, whether of 
hyperbolic or elliptic orbit, came to us ori- 
ginally from the domain of another sun, is 
merely to suppose that that happened to 
such comets millions of years ago which 
we know to be happening to other comets 
at this present day, but not by any means 
to explain the nature of comets or their 
origin, We know that many comets leav- 
ing our system to visit others had not 
their origin within our system; and we 
cannot assume as possible or even proba- 
ble that any comet, had its origin within 
the domain of another sun than ours, un- 
less we assume as possible or probable 
that some among the comets leaving our 
own sun had their origin within our sun’s 
domain. 

Thus, then, we have been led to the 
conclusion that whether we adopt, with 
Schiaparelli and others, the theory that co- 
mets with meteoric systems can be drawn 
into the solar domain, or regard such an 
event as of very infrequent occurrence, we 
still find that the origin of comets must 
be looked for within solar systems; or 
rather, since we cannot claim to trace 
back comets any more than planets or 
suns, to their actual origin, we may say 
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that at an early period of their ex- 
istence comets belonged to the solar 
system. The system has had no more 
occasion, so to speak, to borrow comets 
from other systems—that is, from other 
suns—than these have had to borrow 
comets from it and from each other. 

We decide, then, that comets may cer- 
tainly be classified into those which belong 
to our solar system from the earliest pe- 
riod of their history, those which visit it 
from without, and pass away to other 
suns, and an intermediate class consisting 
of those which having visited it from with- 
out have been constrained, by perturba- 
tions affecting them within it, to become 
attached permanently to its domain. We 
may note also that as there are comets 
now belonging to our solar system which 
originally belonged to other solar systems, 
so probably many comets originally belong- 
ing to our solar system are now either at- 
tending on other suns or wandering through 
the star-depths from sun to sun. 

It has been from viewing the matter in 
this way, recognising the almost decisive 
evidence that comets have from earliest 
times been members of our solar system, 
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that I have been led to inquire into the 
possibility that some comets may have 
been expelled from the sun, and that others 
—those, namely, which seem attached to 
the orbits of the giant planets—may have 
been expelled from those planets when in 
their former sun-like condition. The evi- 
dence to show that there is an adequate 
expulsive power in the sun is striking, 
and we may reasonably infer that the small 
suns formerly dependent upon him had a 
similar power. 

The motions of the members of the 
comet families of Jupiter, Saturn, Uranus, 
and Neptune, accord far better, too, with 
this theory than with Schiaparelli’s. 

It is to be noticed, however, in conclu- 
sion, that we may also not unreasonably 
admit the possibility that comets may be, 
as it were, the shreds and fragments left 
from the making of our solar system and 
of others, since the sun and planets in 
their former nebulous condition and ex- 
panded forms would have had a power of 
capturing these wandering shreds which 
at present they no longer possess.—/o- 
pular Science Review. 
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Events have lately so shaped them- 
selves in my life that it has become neces- 
sary for me to buy furniture, and materi- 
ally increase my stock of goods and chat- 
tels. Armong other things, my wardrobe 
has needed one or two alterations, and, 
having in view the possibility of no little 
travelling, I have thought it advisable to 
supply myself with a new outfit of port- 
manteaux, carpet bags, and _ trunks. 
Mine were indeed old. But by far the 
oldest of the things of the kind in my pos- 
session was a dilapidated hat-box which 
I had owned for many a year, and which 
had followed me in many a wandering. It 
was assuredly past work; its edges were 
worn through, its cover was split in one or 
two places, and in every part it showed signs 
of long use and some rough handling. 
It was an old companion, and before 
handing it over finally to my servant to be 
sold as old leather, I amused myself by 
tearing off the various labels which in 
whole or part still remained on its weather- 
beaten back and sides. 

- How many associations they recall! 


How many feelings of days long gone by 
force themselves into my mind as I read 
the names of the places where those feel- 
ings first had being, or were most strong! 
Phases of life forever past; hopes and 
fears the folly of which is now so appa- 
rent ; memories of friends no longer friend- 
ly, or of acquaintances once in perpetual 
intercourse, but now far removed from my 
ken; all these are brought before me as 
vividly as if they still were, and it seems 
as though the past and I were united once 
more. 

Peeping out here and there, or buried 
amid a superimposed pile of others, are 
fragments such asOx ... Oxf... for... 
rd... +What a happy life they bring 
back! The freshman’s term, when all was 
new and strange, when tradesmen solicited 
custom and not money, when attendance 
at chapel and college lectures seemed the 
thing which would commend itself to every 
well-ordered mind, when an invitation to 
wine seemed the height of social felicity, 
when dinners in hall were eaten regularly 
and without complaint, when the tutors 
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appeared models of wisdom and good 
manners, and their instruction the essence 
of education, when the ’Varsity eleven, or 
the ’Varsity eight, seemed heroes of almost 
another world, and a canoe down to Iffley, 
or half-an-hour’s practice on the Magda- 
len was as much as one’s studious habits 
would allow. And then the second year 
—the year perhaps in one’s life which one 
would most readily select to live over 
again, were it not for the stern rule, 
“Non tamen irritum 
eeenas retro est efficiet, meque 
iffinget infectumque reddet 
Quod fugiens semel hora vexit.” 


The year in which there is more enjoy- 
ment perhaps than is possible in any other 
time of life, in which “ the blossom of the 
flying terms” is sweetest, in which, in a 
word, the one sole drawback to happiness 
is the near approach of “ Mods.” Oh, 
that second year at Oxford, how many 
others is it not worth? New friendships 
are in their full flush; new pleasures are 
found out, but not become stale; the 
strength of manhood has arrived, its stern 
necessities are still to come. The dons 
are still friendly, tradesmen are still in- 
dulgent, the wished-for place in the eleven 
or the eight is perhaps attained, and the 
firm determination to beat “those Cam- 
bridge devils,” lends zest to practice and 
pleasure to self-denial. Every pleasure is 
in full swing, and every week passes as it 
were a day. Who would not be back 
again at Oxford who has once drunk of 
its intoxicating joys? The summer days 
at Bullingdon, with the races on the 
wearied old hacks, the hard-fought 
matches on the Magdalen, or determined 
spurts from the “ Gut,” the cheery even- 
ings of talk on literature or politics, when 
dogmas were Jaid down with the full au- 
thority of inexperience, and when no de- 
bater ever considered the possibility of a 
question having two sides, or of there 
being any exception to the general rule so 
boldly propounded. Then the winter 
mornings—hunting breakfasts, covert hacks 
to Lord Macclesfield’s, opening meets, or 
Tolley’s best screws for a day with the 
Christ Church harriers. Then the whist 
parties at Merton, the literary dinners at 
Balliol, the snipe shootings with fellows of 
Magdalen, the balls at Woodstock, the 
rubbers at“ racquets, the games of pool 
after club wines, the cosy ¢é¢e-a-tétes with 
a bosom friend, or the pleasant gatherings 
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of three or four to crack a bottle of claret 
after hall; the forbidden dinners at the 
Mitre, where the dreaded apparition of a 
proctor was so imminent, and where the 
shrill voice of “ Snipes” was so often heard 
ordering champagne cup for number four. 
Is there anything like sucha life? Is the 
capacity for enjoyment ever so keen? 
Do troubles ever seem so light, difficulties 
ever cause less anxiety ? 

Then the third year, with “ Greats” im- 
pending like the sword of Damocles over 
one’s head, with the problem of life com- 
ing nearer, with duns growing clamorous 
and dons more exacting, with its losses by 
friends going down and cherished coteries 
being broken up, and finally with its des- 
perate excitement of the schools, and the 
stormy interview with “the governor.” 
And then a visit to Oxford for the last 
time, when in the view of shouting fresh- 
men you put on your master’s gown and 
look to see whether your whiskers are not 
grey. 

They are numerous and bright recollec- 
tions that are brought back to me by these 
innermost labels of my hat-box. 

Geneve, tightly fastened on, and near 
another ticket on which the letters de Ec 
are just legible. Hotel de I’Ecu, Geneve ; 
that was at the end of my second year. 
We went for a reading party to Switzerland, 
four of us. A reading party, save the 
mark! ‘Two were mad for walking, and 
thought nothing compatible with Angli- 
cism save mounting the ruggedest peaks 
and chilliest glaciers they could find ; two 
were fishermen, and ferreted out the most 
likely rivers within miles of Geneva. One 
made desperate efforts to learn the lan- 
guage, but without success. ‘ Donnez- 
moi de poison,” he said, on one occasion 
to the astonished waiter ; and on another 
“ Je suis femme.” But we did but little 
reading, and owed to our work in the 
coming term the little satisfaction which 
we gave to the Moderators. Still, we en- 
joyed ourselves, and did ourselves good. 
What glorious swims in the clear blue 
waters of the Rhine ; what expeditions to 
Chillon, Ouchy, and Vevay; what ram- 
bles through the valleys of the Brevent 
range ; and what laborious climbs up the 
Buet, and the Col d’Anterne! I shall 
never forget one bathe we had. We had 
had a plunge in the lake of Geneva in the 
morning, the warm water of which was 
delightful, and in the afternoon we had a 
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hot and dusty walk. Towards six we ar- 
rived at a little village in the mountains, 
near to which was a small lake, into which 
we all of us fancied a header. Edwards, 
a somewhat timorous specimen, and a 
poor swimmer, was the first in his birth- 
day clothes, and, pleased with his haste, 
plunged into the lake with unhesitating 
confidence. His face, on coming to the 
surface, was a caution. He gasped and 
panted like a chased hare, and made for 
the bank with an expression of terror. 
«“ What on earth is the matter?” “Ah! 
ah! ah!—it’s like ice.” And so it was. 
Ten strokes endangered cramp, and not one 
of us could swim across the lake. Why 
the water was so cold we never could fa- 
thom, but neither could we the lake itself, 
so perhaps its depth had something to do 
withit. A river close by was many degrees 
warmer, even when flooded with snow 
water. 

Roberts, one of the fishermen of our 
party, distinguished himself shortly after- 
wards. He made the acquaintance of a 
Swiss pasteur, and tried to impress him 
with the attractions of atrout stream. His 
reverence listened attentively to all that 
Roberts said, and on one occasion went so 
far as to accompany him up the river. 


Roberts, however, was rather disgusted at 
a way he had of picking up stones and 
throwing them into all the most likely 
pools, saying, “ Jetez la mouche la—voila 


un bon endroit.” After much argument, 
‘Roberts persuaded him that such a course 
was not likely to conduce to sport. 
Shortly afterwards the parson had his re- 
venge, for Roberts, who was a stout, un- 
wieldy little chap, much given to puffing 
at a huge meerschaum, saw a large trout 
rising at the opposite side of a broad pool, 
just about the end of his reach. He was 
extremely desirous of showing his skill, as 
well as of annexing the trout, and he 
made a series of violent efforts which cul- 
minated in his throwing his rod, his pipe, 
and himself into the water. 

He was very angry at me for laughing, 
and still more vexed because the pasteur 
said he did not think much of “la péche.” 
Indeed, we had to subscribe to give him a 
new pipe, or I believe he would always 
have allowed the episode to rankle in his 
mind, 

I went on several reading parties while 
at Oxford, but none which was so varied 
in its enjoyments as an expedition to 
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Switzerland. Once some of us went to 
Beddgelert—a corner of the Carnarvon 
label is still on my hat-box—and enjoyed 
heartily three weeks of delicious spring 
weather. We began badly, for, to our 
shame be it said, we arrived late on a Sat- 
urday evening, and spent the afternoon of 
the following day on the banks of the river 
tickling trout. The parson of the place, 
in consequence of this, proposed himself 
to bread-and-cheese and beer, and during 
the simple meal expatiated on the enormi- 
ty of our offence, saying that it did not 
much matter what we did provided we 
did not go fishing on Sunday. We pro- 
mised compliance, but we rather resented 
the good gentleman’s reproof. I am sorry 
to say also that we retaliated most basely. 
For shortly afterwards we discovered that 
the reverend gentleman was greatly given 
to meteorology and weather reports. He 
kept a rain-gauge, we ascertained, and 
sent every week reports of his investiga- 
tions as to the rainfall of the district. 
Barbarously mischievous, we bribed a lit- 
tle boy to pour half-a-tumblerful of water 
into the rain-gauge every morning, in 
consequence of which, long before the 
end of our stay, the parson was amazed 
at the difference between the rainfall 
of the village as published from his re- 
ports, and his own experience of the wea- 
ther. I am not quite sure whether he 
ever discovered the trick, but Roberts, 
who was the leader of the malevolence, 
said he was rather cool to him at a subse- 
quent meeting. 

Little Roberts was always putting his 
foot into it with the parsons. On one oc- 
casion we persuaded him to go to an 
afternoon service with us, after a luncheon 
in which he had given full play to his 
Sunday appetite. The result was that he 
went to sleep during the sermon. In the 
middle of his snooze he dropped his 
Prayer-Book, and said, but not loudly, 
“Come in.” The opportunity was too 
good to be missed, so after a moment’s 
pause I rapped with my umbrella on the 
desk in front of Roberts’s nodding head. 
The bait took. To the amazement of the 
congregation, and the indignation of the 
eloquent preacher, who was interrupted 
in one of his most effective periods, 
Roberts started up and exclaimed at the 
top of his voice, “ Come in, confound you ! 
I told you so before.” 

Various labels of Euston, Paddington, 
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and Waterloo. Let everything be said 
against it that can be, there is after all 
no place like London for a permanency. 
Where such an exchange of ideas? 
Where such brightening up and polish ot 
intellect ? Where such thought and easy 
removal of the rust which will accumulate 
over the clearest mind, and dim the re- 
flection of even the most shining reason ? 
How it varies! Before Easter, with Par- 
liament in the full strength of spring 
youth, with enough people to make soci- 
ety, and enough “ things” to please all but 
a social glutton. When friends are drop- 
ping in one by one, and every day a new 
face is seen, and new information given 
and received. And then the season. A 
perpetual and interminable “ go.”  Par- 
ties, dinners, visits, business. Business, 
visits, dinners, parties. A looking-glass 
crammed with cards—“ At homes,” “ Re- 
quests the pleasure,” “ Is commanded to 
invite.” Dances, teas, dinners, breakfasts. 
One incessant fidget from Monday to Sat- 
urday, till long ere August one is hot and 
wearied and satiated. The Derby week 
with its influx of heavy moustaches, tanned 
faces, and trim whiskers. Ascot with its 


gorgeousness of ladies’ apparel, and its far 
more legitimate racing. Last, blissful sign 


of welcome release, Goodwood, with its 
stately scenery and far quieter crowd. 
And then London in November, like a rest- 
less torrent, subsided into a tranquil stream. 
When the few friends who are there are 
glad to see you, and do see you. When, 
if you dine out, you spend a cosy, comfort- 
able evening, broken by no necessity of 
bolting away to Lady A’s dinner, or Mrs. 
B’s ball. When you have merry parties 
at the play, or intellectual gatherings of 
the clever, the odd, or the witty, to spend 
the long winter evenings in real enjoy- 
ment of one another’s society, and not in 
hurried and spasmodic conversation. In 
the season there is no pause, no stay. 
Ere you have even tasted one sweet you 
are driven on to another. In November 
ou have leisure to doas you will. ‘There 
is none of the high pressure which in these 
days seems the characteristic of all com- 
bined life. For pleasure, for business, for 
society, London in November is far pre- 
ferable to the giddy, turbulent, excited 
city of June and July. 
Lastly, there is London at the only time 
when it is really hateful. From the second 
week in August til! the third week in Sep- 
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tember. When those people who are 
there live in their back rooms, and when, 
if you meet a friend in the park, he or she 
looks upon you as if you were a wild man 
of the woods. When your club is being 
painted, when all the streets are up; when 
the opera is shut, and none of the good 
plays open; when your tailor is especially 
anxious about his little bill; when your 
cook wants a holiday, aud you yourself 
have invitations by every post; when you 
meet day after day men coming from and 
going to every conceivable state of rural 
enjoyment ; when De Winton tells you of 
his moor, Fitz Alpyne of his mountain feats ; 
when your pretty cousin is at Lucerne, 
your idle brother on the Spey; when you 
know that delights are open to you in any 
of which you would revel luxuriously were 
it not that stern necessity chains you to 
the hot and dusty town. Assuredly is he 
to be pitied whose destiny keeps him in 
London when the grouse on a thousand 
hills are whirring away from their enemies’ 
aim, or when the partridges are counting 
the hours that remain to them of life. 
How the next label that I tear from my 

trusty hat-box changes the scene! Perth. 
What pleasant associations are immediate- 
ly called up. Arrival in the early morning 
after a restless sleep, broken towards Car- 
lisle by the jolting of the speeding train, or 
marred by dreams of rocky dangers or vio- 
lent death. A ravenous rush to the room 
where a hot and hearty breakfast awaits 
the appetite, already stimulated by the’ 
northern air. A perpetual ringing of bells 
and incoming or exit of trains, from or to 
which pour kilted or knickerbockered ath- 
letes, with calves of every possible degree 
of muscularity. Unwilling dogs, dragged 
at by perplexed gillies, and vainly attempt- 
ing to make friends with their kind, who 
are being lugged in an opposite direction. 
Gun-cases of all shapes and sizes, and rod- 
boxes or bundles of rods. Cheery inqui- 
ries of friends—who ever was at Perth in 
August without seeing some one he knew ? 
—as to past or coming sport. Compari- 
son of notes as to the grouse in various 
counties, or the hope of proper water in 
the Spey, the Tweed, the Spaan, or the 
Tay. Or the half-concealed exultation of 
some fortunate who has had the higher 
privilege of a forest, and who perchance 
has had a successful stalk of a “royal.” 
Then how pleasant is the onward journey 
to the north—perchance through the Gate 
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of the Highlands by the night garry, past 
the wooded vale of Killiecrankie, and on 
toward Inverness, through the lonely 
moors, where your train frightens herds of 
grouse, whose flight makes your fingers 
itch for the trigger of your gun. Ay, 
those past days of August, what happy 
days were they! 

Dublin. Of all places to arrive at, per- 
chance the worst. The desolate wait at 
Kingstown whilst the steamer is being 
unladen. (Why will not the company, 
who have established the most perfect 
journey in existence, give the little finish- 
ing touch which is wanted, by having 
some system of more rapid unlading ?) 
When your nostrils are still full of the 
steamer odor of oil and paint; when 
your head still owns to the rise and fall of 
the hateful waves, which have been 
“bounding beneath” you like anything 
but “a steed that knows its rider.” When 
you are cold and hungry, and yet disin- 
clined to be warm oreat. ‘The ill-omened 
voice of the boy who cries out “ Shmorn- 
ing’s shmail, shmorning’s shnews, shmorn- 
ing’s shtimes.” ‘The offensiveness of the 


young man who thinks it the right thing 
to light a cigar, but who evidently does 


not enjoy it. The pale faces of the di- 
shevelled-looking ladies, whose sufferings 
have if possible been worse than your own. 
The slovenly railway carriages, and the 
slow, dismal journey along the coast to 
Dublin, ended by the unwelcomed arrival 
in a town which is but half awake, and 
not one quarter cleaned. All combine to 
make a coming to Dublin as chill and 
cheerless a performance as can well be 
conceived. 

But Dublin brightens up on acquaint- 
ance. The chaff of the carmen is not all 
ideal, and good things are by no means 
few and far between. Talk to one, open 
his mouth, not by extra pay, but by a sign 
of interest in his welfare, by inquiries after 
his horse, his trade, his employment, and 
it will be odd if you are not rewarded by 
at least an occasional sparkle of that wit 
which is so thoroughly characteristic of 
Ould Ireland, 

Were you ever in Dublin in the season ? 
If so, you may have seen a society which 
in certain respects is unique. The “ Vice- 
raygal” lodge has immigrated to the castle, 
and all the rank, fashion, and beauty of 
the capital of the Emerald Isle are enter- 
tained week after week during the first 
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three months of the year by the Queen’s 
representative. The dingy old rooms, so 
dismal and dirty in the autumn, are 
brightened up and painted. Trophies of 
modern arms, and specimens of older 
weapons, adorn the staircase, up which 
pass a crowd of uniformed men and fair 
ladies to St. Patrick’s Hall, where the 
Viceroy holds what the Fenian newspapers 
delight in calling his “ tinsel court,” and 
dispenses a hospitality which few are not 
glad to share. Assuredly when the days 
come that shall know no viceroyalty—and 
the period of that anomalous office without 
doubt is drawing to a close—Dublin will 
be not a little the loser, unless indeed it 
so be that royalty accords to Ireland that 
amount of personal attention which Eng- 
land and Scotland have so long apprecia- 
ted, and the men of Wicklow, Kerry, or 
Kildare have an opportunity of showing 
for a length of time that loyalty which has 
hitherto had but spasmodic and occasion- 
al outlets. 

I see that my poor old hat-box has been 
with me to Killarney, and I think I shall 
keep the old label that records the visit as 
a reminiscence of indeed a pleasant. time. 
To know the full value of lake life, go and 
spend a fortnight in August at Killarney. 
Avoid the conventional routes. Do not 
go through the Gap of Dunloe, which, 
though pretty, is much exaggerated. But 
wander over Ross Island, climb Manger- 
ton, and descend round Glen-a-Copple. 
See Torc waterfall, if you will, and by all 
means row by Muckross and between the 
lakes, but rather follow your own bent, 
and with sketchbook in hand, wander 
about the wild woods, and admire to your 
heart’s content the rich effects which the 
arbutes make on the rocky shores. Then 
what expeditions you may have in the 
cool soft evenings on the lake. When 
echo-men, with their detestable horns, are 
wearied of blowing their gamuts; when 
the wind has dropped, and “not a ripple 
stirs the tide;’ when nothing breaks 
the silence save the sound of a rich, soft 
voice from the stern of your boat, or the 
full, round chorus of the boatmen as they 
sing “ The Cruiskeen Lawn ;” in a word, 
when you feel inclined to say, with the 
French poet of another lake— 


“O temps, suspends ton vol, et vous heures 
propices, 
Suspendez votre cours ; 
7 
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Laissez nous savourer les rapides délices 
Du plus beau de nos jours. 
‘* Assez de malheureux ici bas vous implo- 
rent 
Coulez, coulez pour eux. 
Prenez avec leurs jours les soins qui les 
devorent— 
Oubliez les heureux. 
“QO lac, rochers 'muets, grotte, [forét obscur, 
Vous que le temps épargne, ou qu’il peut 
rajeunir, 
Gardez de ce beau jour, gardez belle na- 
ture, 
Au moins le souvenir.” 


It was once my fate to have a day’s 
woc-lcock shooting in some woods close 
by the lower lake, and for combination of 
scenery and sport I doubt if that day 
could be equalled. One wood in especial 
was on a high bank overlooking the lake, 
on which a winter sun was shining with 
all its frosty brilliance. 

“Frost in the air till every spray 
Stands diamond set with rime, 
Which falls a while at mid of day, 

With tiny tinkling chime.” 
An unusual thing for Killarney, But this 
winter sun lit up the waters of the lake 
and the old ruined castle of Ross, and 
left in shade the shores on the further 
side, and the towering hills which in the 
In 


gloom seemed sheer and precipitous. 
the distance the Macgillicuddy Reeks 
(don’t emphasize the second syllable, by 
the way) loomed as a severe background, 
and beneath our feet was the diamond-set 


wood which we were beating. It wasa 
sight for sore eyes, and I confess that I 
stood enjoying the scene so long that 
“the flapped velvet of the woodcock’s 
wing” passed by me utterly unheeded, 
till | was recalled to a sense of my neglect 
by the jeers of the gun next me—an ut- 
terly prosaic Englishman, by the way, 
who cared nothing for nature except as 
regarded pheasants, rabbits, and, above 
all, “ cocks.” Killarney is beautiful in all 
seasons, but in spite of the manifold 
attractions of the winter, August—rich, 
gorgeous August—is the month in which 
a visit will be most repaid. 

The lake, however, can be wroth as 
well as smiling, and its anger is by no 
means to be despised. It happened to 
me once to have a very mauvais quart 
@heure one afternoon. We were a largish 
party, in not a very large boat, and some 
of us were children. Suddenly, with little 
warning, a violent squall came on, when 
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we were some distance from any island, 
and about as far as we could be from the 
mainland. I had -seen squalls on the 
Swiss mountain lakes, but was by no 
means prepared for like violence in the 
fair but smaller Killarney. As a matter 
of course, the women became frightened, 
and the older ladies issued all sorts of 
contradictory orders. The girls, as an 
equal matter of course, were the bravest 
of the party, and the children rather en- 
joyed the fun. I saw, however, by the 
head boatman’s face that it was no mat- 
ter for joking, and as I had luckily some 
influence over the steeress, the boat’s head 
was turned for the nearest island. As it 
happened, we had to row almost across 
the wind, a whispered consultation with 
Danny McFlinn having convinced me 
that that was the wisest, if the boldest, 
course ; and at one time it really seemed 
as though we should be swamped before 
we reached the shore. The wind howled 
about us in fury; the lake spat and foam- 
ed like an angry tiger-cat; rain hissed 
about our ears, and every moment the 
waves grew larger and more threatening. 
We shipped one or two, one which rose 
over the stern of the boat and frightened 
her of the helm so that she dropped the 
ropes. Luckily the pulling was very 
even, and we were near the shore; but 
the boatmen, who were rowing all they 
knew, had to pull the boat’s head round 
and to put on an extra spurt. The boat 
rocked and rolled till her gunwale was 
close to the water. One of our party 
quietly took off his coat and waistcoat ; 
but our swimming capacity was not to be 
tried, for by great exertions on the rowers’ 
part they succeeded in reaching the lee of 
the island, where we waited till the squall 
had passed by and the lake had assumed 
again the smile of one who can ne’er be 
aught but pleasant. You may imagine 
that,even when safe under the island we 
had a badish time. Censure ,was freely 
bandied about, she receiving not a little 
who had counselled the expedition. But 
we men lent the children what dry gar- 
ments we had, and the younger women 
did not mind the wet; so that at last, 
when safe at tea on shore, we looked 
back on the incident with rather a plea- 
sant interest. 

There are but few more labels on my 
hat-box, but one recurs with considerable 
frequency. This frequency took its rise 
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from a beautiful spring day in the early 
part of one June. I came, I saw, I—was 
—conquered. The latter process, of 
course, was not done all at once; but the 
wound which caused my final overthrow 
was sudden and severe. How shall I de- 
scribe the weapon? Do I know it my- 
self? Was it the fair young face, with 
its marvellous combination of gravity and 
merriment? Was it the blue English eyes, 
able alike to pour forth glances of thought- 
fulness, tenderness, or wit? Was it the 
strong, full figure, tall yet not magnificent, 
slender and graceful, yet rich enough for 
a sculptor’s admiration ? Was it the Zout 
petit pied which peeped out occasionally 
from the muslin gown, and then scuttled 
back to its hiding-place like a rabbit? 
Or was it not the sunny laugh alternating 
with the intelligent interest, as the talk 
passes 


“From grave to gay, from lively to severe !” 


How well I remember a curious sensa- 
tion on the evening of that day that some- 
thing indefinable, something of which I 
was hardly conscious and could by no 
means explain, had happened to me! I 
felt a sort of mental indigestion, as though 


my mind had had too many good things; 
a sort of pain which is not all pain, like a 
toothache which is passing off. I did not 
analyse it; I knew not its cause then, 
and indeed not till my eyes were wider 
opened did I fully realise that this feeling 
had existed. But it was there, and it 
made me to be called all manner of bad 
and unsociable names at the club, where 
my conversation was monosyllabic and 
my whist subject to the demon of misplay. 

The summer that followed was like a 
dream. Those days in Windsor Park 
when we wandered about under the stately 
trees and revelled in the luscious sunshine 
without and within. Those evenings on 
the Thames, when we floated from Cleve- 
den down towards Windsor, and uncer- 
tainty was sweet. The afternoons in the 
playing-fields at Eton, where I gathered 
from the sister’s love I saw what the wife’s 
might be that I hoped for. The quiet 
Sundays, when I rested from the flare and 
heat and worry of the busy city, and in 
grave and thoughtful talk found in the 
mind I loved a richness and depth of 
which at first I wotted not. And then 
that happy day when a sweet doubt gave 
place te a sweeter certainty, when the 
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tale which is ever old yet ever new, was 
poured into a little pink and white ear 
that absorbed it not unwillingly. When 
the answer for which I longed was given 
rather by the clear, deep eyes than by the 
trembling lips. And later, when the lat- 
ter whispered that their owner[thought 
Juliet was right when she said— 


“ My bounty is as boundless as the sea, 
My love as deep ; the more I give to thee, 
The more I have, for both are infinite.” 


Then followed many happy days, when 
we two wandered about the rich English 
country and drank in the summer happi- 
ness mingled with the exquisite pleasure 
of each other’s presence; while ‘as they 
passed I learned that high as I had esti- 
mated the jewel I coveted, the jewel I 
possessed was of more value still. I traced 
one by one the founts of noble thoughts 
and generous actions; I found depths 
where I had feared shallows, knowledge 
where I had looked for ignorance ; and I 
gradually came to know that I should 
have by my side a counsellor upon whose 
help and sustenance I could lean. After 
that again there came a badish time. 
Fussy ladies insisted on my boring myself 
in shops ; I was made to advise on all sorts 
of mysterious colors and patterns of which 
I knew nothing, and then, at least, cared 
less. I had to hurry from furniture deal- 
ers to lawyers, from Lincoln’s Inn to Re- 
gent Street. I wrote cheques till my 
wrist ached, pored over settlements and 
law_deeds till my eyes ached, and argued 
with tradesmen and workmen and gasmen 
till my jaws ached. I was accused of 
heartlessness because I did not care two 
straws whether the trimmings of a muslin 
gown should be blue or pink, and consi- 
dered it a matter of utter indifference 
whether a travelling dress had better be 
dark blue or grey. I was looked upon as 
almost an outcast because I said I did 
not in the least mind whether we went to 
Wales or Switzerland after that day was 
passed which I thought would never 
come. And I only was admitted into 
favor when I proved myself to have a 
certain amount of taste in reference to a 
pearl necklace, which the authorities were 
graciously pleased to approve. 

And one time I had serious difficulty. 
It arose in some way which I could not 
understand, but something about a letter 
appeared to have given great offence, and 
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severe glances were flashed indignantly at 
oor me as I vainly endeavored to assert 
innocence. The difficulty might not 
have been cleared up had it not turned 
out that a curious complication had 
arisen, in consequence of a letter intended 
for some one having been retarded in 
some corner of the post-office, and a let- 
ter intended for me from some one hav- 
ing been put in a wrong envelope. 
However, all these worries, as all others 
do, came to an end at last; and there 
passed over my head a day of which even 
now I have a hazy conception. A rest- 
less, feverish night ended by a deep sleep 
in the morning. An unusual amount of 
new clothes brought in by my servant, in- 
cluding a bran-new pair of boots, with the 
soles discreetly blackened by the thought- 
ful Thomas. “ Attend to that, ye church- 
going Benedicts.” Continued restlessness 
through breakfast and afterwards, when I 
had not the slightest idea what the leaders 
in the Zimes, which I attempted to read, 
were about; but I made a sort of vague 
effort to see whether there was anything 
in the /os¢ about anyone being married. 
Fuss till dear old Roberts appeared in 
his brougham, with an orange-blossoni as 
big asa half-crown in the hole of his dear 
little frock-coat. When I was carried off 
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still fussily, and had to wait about half-an- 
hour in the church, with a sort of notion 
that every one was-looking at me as if I 
ought to be ashamed of myself; and I 
was ashamed of myself without knowing 
why. Then a movement, which brought 
my heart into my mouth and set me trem- 
bling all over, as I advanced a few steps 
to meet a tall advancing figure clad all in 
white, and veiled by a fall of lace which 
but half hid a downcast face, raised but 
once with a look of love as the quivering 
fingers closed on mine. A dreamy cere- 
mony, a burst of glorious music, a few 
happy moments of solitude in the home- 
ward carriage; then an odious assemblage 
of people whom at any other time both of 
us would have welcomed heartily, but 
whose demonstrative kindness we both 
found wearying. A taste of stodgy cake, 
and a sip of champagne which might 
have been seltzer water for all I knew; 
an idea of some one saying something, 
and my having to say something else ; 
my servant with a coat and hat, some one 
with a travelling-bag and shawl which I 
took from her and all but left behind; 
and then a whirl away to Euston Square, 
where my poor old hat-box was impressed 
by a grinning porter with its last label.— 
Macmillan’s Magazine. 
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MY GRANDMOTHER. 


TueE look, the light, the sparkling mien, 
The glow, the bloom of sweet sixteen 
Radiant from every feature, 

A living beauty in the face, 

A more than painter’s pictured grace— 
What was the bonny creature ? 


‘ Depinxit seventeen seventy-two,’ 
So runs the epigraph: but who 
The artist; or his sitter, 
What she was then no word to tell: 
Her name, her birth, both know I well, 
For she—yet seems it fitter, 


To fancy that I now behold 
While gazing on those locks of gold, 
Some bright immortal being 
Dowered with the gift of deathless youth, 
Than own the dull domestic truth, 
And tell myself I’m seeing— 
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An erewhile habitant of earth 

Of human substance, mortal birth, 
In yonder picture pendant. 

From yonder oaken wainscot worn, 

A woman, and of woman born— 
And I—just her descendant. 


Ah, grandame mine! when first did care 
Wrinkle that smooth brow pictured there, 
When darkened first life’s landscape fair ? 

For as I gaze, it rather 
Seems right, methinks, that in our race 
We each should change our lineal place, 
And I, oh maid of sunny face! 
Grizzled and grey, and void of grace,— 

And I be your grandfather! 

London Society. 


THE OLDEST FAIRY TALE IN THE WORLD. 


Some ten years ago, Dr. Brugsch, the 
eminent Egyptologist, of Berlin, published 
a modest little volume entitled, “ Aus dem 
Orient,” comprising a series of essays de- 
scriptive of his travelsin Egypt. Graphic 


and learned as these pages all are, the 
most curious of them is the one entitled, 
“The Oldest Fairy Tale in the World ;” 
and there is no room to doubt its just 


claim to such an appellation. 

It would appear that in 1852 an Eng- 
lish lady acquired by purchase a roll of 
papyrus inscribed with hieroglyphic char- 
acters, which she submitted to the Vi- 
comte de Rougé, then Director of the 
Museum of Oriental Manuscripts in Paris, 
for his opinion of its purport. This dis- 
tinguished scholar published the result of 
his investigations in the Revue Archéolo- 
giqgue, declaring the composition to be noth- 
ing less than a story written by a Phara- 
onic scribe, for the edification of the young 
Crown Prince Seti Manephta, the son of 
Pharaoh Rameses Mi-amum, the founder 
of the cities of Pithom and Rameses, who 
ruled in Thebes B.c. 1400, and at whose 
court Moses was educated. 

Subsequently the authorities of the 
British Museum, where the papyrus is 
now deposited, fully confirmed the learned 
Frenchman’s interpretation, and establish- 
ed the high rank in contemporary litera- 
ture attached to this composition by de- 
ciphering the endorsement on the manu- 
script, which runs thus :— 

“Found worthy to be wedded to the names 


of the Pharaonic scribe, Kagabu, and the 
scribe Hora, and the scribe Meremaru. Its 


. 


author is the scribe Annana, the proprietor 
of this scroll. May the God Thoth guard 
from destruction all the words contained in 
this scroll !” 


The pious prayer was heard, for in the 
year 1863 a learned German unfolded 
his papyrus, and read to a Berlin audience 
a literal translation of the Fairy Tale told 
to the son of Rameses the Second thirty- 
two centuries ago. 

This is the only hieroglyphic document 
hitherto discovered which belongs to the 
world of fiction, though in its language 
and manner it resembles other productions 
of its period. Its resemblance to thestyle 
and structure of Scriptural writings is very 
striking, and it is not a little interesting to 
find Biblical stories here grafted upon a 
Pantheistic fable. ‘The story in itself de- 
rives a peculiar interest from certain allego- 
rical meanings which do not lie on the sur- 
face, but which a knowledge of ancient 
Eastern legends cannot fail to suggest. 

It will be observed that the younger 
brother Batau remains alive after he has 
voluntarily parted from his “ soul,” which 
is laid “in the top of the cedar-blossoms,” 
—it may be as a sacrifice: in this case not 
made for sin, but for sin falsely imputed 
to an innocent man. It is offered in a 
“high place,” as it were ; and it must be 
washed in pure “cold water,” ere it can 
live anew. He hunts and carries on his 
ordinary pursuits, and even marries a wife, 
to whom, indeed, he acknowledges the 
absence of virile strength, resulting from 
the loss of his “soul.” But his physical 
existence does not cease until the soul is 
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displaced from its dwelling-place by the 
destruction of the cedar-tree in whose 
blossoms it abode. Even when the soul, 
after being found in the fruit (not flower) 
is, in accordance with the prescribed for- 
malities, restored to its human home, it 
must yet be made to drink the pure water 
ere it “finds itself in its old place.” 
Then, and nottillthen, does Batau recover 
his manhood, and is enabled to bear fruit 
in the land of Egypt by the wife who had 
been given to him by the gods when he 
was without a “soul,” and therefore child- 
less. 

Dr. Brugsch claims the merit only of 
strict and accurate adherence to his text ; 
and the English translator has no pre- 
tension to anything more than a faithful 
rendering of the German version. _S. 


Foutro I. 


1. There were two brothers by one 
mother and one father. The name of the 
elder was Anepu, and the name of the 
younger was Batau. And Anepu had a 
house and a wife. 

2. His younger brother was with him 
as a son, and he clothed him. And he 
followed behind his oxen in the field. 

3. And when the field labor of the plough 
was finished, then he would help in other 
field labor. And behold! the younger 
brother 

4. was a good worker, and none was 
equal to him in all the land. And when 
the days had been many, the younger bro- 
ther was 

5. by his oxen, as was his daily wont, 
and he drove them homeward every even- 
ing laden 

6. with various herbs of the field; and 
he laid the herbs before the beasts, Mean- 
while the elder brother sat by 

7. his wife, and he ate and he drank 
while his younger brother was in the stalls 
by his oxen. 

8. And when the earth became light, 
and a new day dawned, and the lamps 
burned no more, then he arose before his 
elder brother and brought 

g. bread into the field, that he might 

ive it to the laborers, that they might eat 
in the field. Then he followed after his 
oxen, 

10. and they would tell him where the 
good herbs: grew, and he listened unto 
their words, and he drove them to the 
spot 
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Foro II. 


1. where the good herbs grew which 
they relished. And the oxen which went 
before him became very strong, and they 
increased in numbers 

2. mightily. And it was now the time 
of ploughing, and his elder brother spoke 
to him and said: Let us take the teams, 

3. and let us go ploughing, for the 
fields are appearing in view (after the 
flood),.and the time is good for ploughing. 
Therefore shalt thou come 

4. “unto the field with seed, and we will 
occupy ourselves with ploughing.” ‘Thus 
he spake unto him : his 

5. younger brother did in all wise as 
his elder brother bade him do. And as 
the earth grew light, and 

6. a new day dawned, they went unto 
the field with their teams and had full 
labor. 

7. And they were glad over the com- 
pletion of their work, And when the 
days 

8. had been many after these, they were 
in the fields, and they were in want of seed ; 
and he sent 

g. his younger brother, saying to him, 
“ Hasten. and bring seed out of the vil- 
lage.” And his younger brother found 
the wife 

10. of his elder brother as she sat plait- 
ing her hair. Then he spoke to her and 
said : “ Arise and give me seed, 


Fouro III. 


1. for I must hasten back unto the 
field, for my brother bid me return with- 
out delay.” Then shespoke to him, “ Go, 

2. open the corn-room and take what 
thy soul desires, for my hair might come 
undone on the way.” Then the youth 
went 

3. away into the stalls; and he took 
with him a large basket, for he wished 
to carry much corn, and he loaded him- 
self 


4. with wheat and barley, and came 


forth therewith. Then she spoke to him 
and said, “ How much carriest thou ?” 
And he said to her: “ Three measures 
of barley 

5. and two measures of wheat, in all 
five measures I carry in my arms.” And 
she spake unto him, saying, “ Great is 

6. thy strength, and I have ever looked 
upon thy strength ;” and ‘her heart knew 
him, and she 
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7. burnt after him, and she said, “ Come, 
let us rejoice and rest for an hour. Adorn 
thyself, and I will give thee 

8. rich clothing.” Then the youth 
grew like unto a panther in his anger at 

g. these bad words which she had spo- 
ken to him; and behold! she was much 
afraid.. And he spoke unto her and said: 
“ Oh, woman, 

ro, thou art to me as a mother and thy 
husband is to meas a father. For he is 
older than I am, even as if he were my 
father. What 


Fouro IV. 


I. a great sin is that which thou hast 
spoken to me! Never again shalt thou 
speak such words; but I shall not speak 
of them to others, nor shall Ilet one word 
go forth from my mouth to any man 
whatever.” 

2. And he loaded himself with his bur- 
den, and he went into the field. And he 
came to his brother, and they had much 
work to do, and they_ 

3. labored on. And when the day was 
passed, and when the evening closed in, 
then the elder brother returned to his 
house. P 

4. His younger brother was behind his 
oxen, and had laden himself with various 
herbs, as he drove his oxen 

5. before him, to make for them litter 
in their stables in the village. And be- 
hold! the wife of his elder brother was 
frightened 

6. at the speech she had spoken. And 
she cut herself and made wounds, and she 
made herself appear as one who had suf- 
fered violence from a miscreant; for 

7. she wished to say to her husband: 
“Thy younger brother hath done me vio- 
lence.” And her husband returned home 
in the evening 

8. as was his daily wont, and he enter- 
ed into his house, and he saw his wife 
lying down as if she had suffered violence 
from a miscreant: 

g. and she did not rise to give him water 
out of her hand, as was her wont, and she 
did not light the lamps for him, and _his 
house,was dark. And she lay there 

10. pale. And her husband spoke to 
her and said: “Who has spoken unto 
thee ? Arise!” Then she said unto him, 
‘ No one has spoken unto me but your 
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Fouio V. 


1. younger brother; for when he came 
to fetch corn, then he found me sitting 
down, and he said to me’: Come, let us re- 
joice and rest for an hour; 

2, put on thy rich garments. Thus he 
spake unto me, but I did not hearken to 
him, but said: See, am I not as thy mother, 
and thy elder brother is he not as thy 
father to thee? , . 

3. Thus I spake unto him, and he was 
afraid, and he did violence to me that I 
would not bear witness against him. And 
if you let him live, then shall I die. Be- 
hold! 

4. He came that he might 
if I endure these bad words he will surely 
do it. Then the elder, brother 

5. grew like the panther, and he sharp- 
ened his axe and took it in his hand. And 
the elder brother stood behind the door 

6. of hisstall to kill his younger brother 
when he should come in the evening and 
drive the oxen into 

7. the stall. And when the sun set he 
had laden himself with various herbs of 
the field, as was his wont, and 

8. he came, and the first cow entered 
the stall. And she spake to her master 


and said, “ Beware of thy elder brother 
who stands 
g- with an axe to kill you. 


Keep afar 
from him.” And he heard the speech of 


the first cow. 
Fouro VI. 


1. And the other beasts came in, and 
they spoke likewise. And he looked 
under the door of the stall, 

2. and he saw the legs of his elder bro- 
ther, who stood behind the door with an 
axe in his hand; 

3. and he laid down his burden and fled 
hastily from thence, and 

4.,his elder brother followed him with 
hisaxe, And the younger brother prayed 
to the Sun-god Harmachis, * 

5. saying: “ My good lord, thou art he 
who distinguishest between falsehood and 
truth.” And it pleased the Sun-god 

6. to listen to his complaints; and the 
Sun-god made a large stream of water to 
arise between him and his elder brother, 
and the water was 





*7.¢. Amoun-Ra. 
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7. full of crocodiles. And one brother 
was ‘upon one shore and the other was 
upon the other shore. 

8. And the elder brother struck two 
blows with his hand, but he could not slay 
him. Thus didhe. And 

g. his younger brother called to him 
from the shore, saying: “ Remain, and wait 
until the earth shall grow light, and when 
the Sun’s face shall arise, then shall I 


Fouio VII. 


1. open myself unto thee and let thee 
recognise the truth; for never have I done 
evil unto thee. 

2. But in the place where thou dwellest 
there will I not stay, but I will go to the 
cedar-mountains,.” And when the earth had 
become light, and another day had dawned, 

3. the Sun-god Harmachis shone out, 
and one brother looked at the other. And 
the youth spoke to his elder brother, say- 
ing: 

4. “ Wherefore dost thou pursue me to 
slay me with injustice ? Hearest thou not 
what my mouth speaks? namely, I am 
thy younger brother, and 

. thou wert to me after the manner of 
a father, and thy wife was to me after the 
manner of a mother. Behold, was it not 
so when thou didst send me to fetch corn 
that 

6. thy wife said unto me: Come, we 
will rejoice and repose for an hour? And 
behold ! she has told thee otherwise.” And 
he made 

7. him to know what had taken place 
between him and his wife. And he swore 
by the Sun-god Harmachis as he spoke: 
“Tf that 

8. it be thy intention to slay me with 
injustice, then place thy axe in the open- 
ing of thy girdle ;” and he took 

g. a sharp knife, and he cut a limb off 
his body and he flung it into the river. 
Then 

Fouro VIII. 


1. he sank down and swooned and grew 
deadly faint. And the soul of his elder 
brother was sore troubled. And he stood 
there and wept and lamented; but he 
could not go over to his younger brother 
for fear of crocodiles. 

2. And his younger brother called to 
him, saying: “Behold, thou didst con- 
ceive evil, and thou didst not have good 
in thy mind. i I will give thee tidings 
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what thou shalt do. 
house 

3. and tend thy beasts, for I shall not 
stay where thou dwellest, but will go to the 
cedar-mountains. ‘This shalt thou then 
do for me when thou comest to look after 
me. 

4. Know then that I must part from my 
soul, that I may lay it in the top of the 
cedar-blossoms. And when at last the 
cedar shall be cut down, it shall fall upon 
the earth. 

5- When thou comest to seek my soul, 
thou shalt seek it for seven years; and if 
thy soul can endure that, then shalt thou 
find it. Then place it in a vessel with 
cold water. Then shall I live anew, and 
shall give answer 

6. to all questions, to make known 
what further shall be done unto me. Let 
there be likewise at thy hand a flask of 
barley-drink, seal it, and delay not, that it 
may be near thee.” And he went 

7. to the cedar-mountains, and his elder 
brother returned into his house, and he 
laid his hand upon his beard, and he threw 
dust upon it; and when he entered his 
house he slew 

8. his wife, and he flung her body be- 
fore the dogs, and he sat himself down to 
mourn over his ‘younger brother. And 
after many days his younger brother found 
himself in the cedar-mountains ; 

10. and nobody was with him, and he 
passed the days in hunting the beasts of 
the land, and in the evening he came and 
he laid himself down under the cedar-tree, 
in the top of whose blossoms his soul 
was lying. 


Return unto thy 


Fouro IX. 


1. Many days later he built himself a 
hut with his hands on the cedar-mountain, 

2. and filled it with all goods, such as 
he would have in his house. And as he 
went forth from his hut, he met the assem- 
bly of the Gods 

3. who had come forth to care for the 
wants of the whole land. And the host 
of Gods spake among each other and 
said unto him : 

4. “Oh! Batau, thou bull of the Gods, 
why art thou here alone, and why hast 
thou left thy land because of the wife of 
Anepu thy elder 

5. brother? for lo! his wife ‘is slain. 
Return unto him,“and he will answer thy 
questions.” And their hearts felt pity 
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6. for him greatly. Then said the Sun- 
god Harmachis to Khnum:* “Thou 
shalt create a wife for Batau, so that 

7. he may notsit alone.” And Khnum 
created a wife for him ; and as she sat by 
him she was more beautiful in form than 
all the women in 

8. the whole land; all godhead was in 
her; and the seven sons of Athort came 
and looked upon her, and they said with 
one 

g. mouth: “She will die a violent 
death.” And he loved her very dearly, 
and she sat in his house while he passed 
the day 


Fouio X. 


1. in hunting the beasts of the land, to 
lay the prey, before her. And he said 
unto her, “Go not forth, lest thou 
shouldst meet the sea, 

2. which would bear thee away ; for I 
am not able to save thee, being womanly 
like thyself, because my soul lies in the 
top 

= of the cedar-blossoms. If another 
finds it, then I must combat for it.” And 
he opened his heart unto her in all its 
breadth. 

4. Many days later, Batau had gone 
forth to hunt, as was his daily wont. 

5. His young wife, however, had gone 
forth to wander under the cedar which 
stood by her house, and behold! the sea 
saw her, 

6. and rose behind her; but she saved 
herself with fleet steps, and entered into 
her house. 

7. But the Sea called to the Cedar, say- 
ing: “Oh! how I love her!” And the 
Cedar gave the Sea a lock of her hair, 
and 

8. the Sea bore the lock of hair to 
Egypt, and laid it down on the spot where 
the washermen of the house of Pharaoh 
were. And the perfume 

g. of the lock of hair pervaded the gar- 
ments of Pharaoh, and a dispute arose 
among the washermen 

10, of Pharaoh, while they spoke and 
said: “A perfume of salve-oil is in the 
garments of Pharaoh,” and hence ‘there 
was disputing daily ; 





* ¢.¢. the God of generation. 
+ z.¢. the Setting Sun, the Queen of the 
West, the Egyptian Aphrodite. 
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Fouio XI. 


1. and they knew not what they did. 
But the chief of the washermen of Pha- 
raoh went to the sea, and his soul was 
troubled 

2. sorely, because of the daily disput- 
ing, and he arose and stood on the shore 
opposite to the lock of hair 

3. which lay in the sea. And he bent 
down, and he seized the lock of hair. 
And in it there was excessive sweet per- 
fume. And he carried it to Pharaoh. 
And the most learned scribes were sum- 
moned; and they said to Pharaoh, “ This 
is the lock of hair 

5. of a daughter of the Sun-god, and 
all godhead is in her. The whole land 
submits to thee. Well, then, send mes- 
sengers 

6. in all lands to seek her; but the 
messenger who shall go to the cedar- 
mountain, let him be attended by many 
people 

7. to bring her here!” And behold! 
the king said: “ It is truly good what you 
have said!” And he sent them forth. 


Many days later, 
8. the people came back, who had 
been sent into the land to bring the king 


tidings; but the messengers came not, 

g. who had been sent to the cedar- 
mountains, for Batau had slain them, and 
he had spared only one to return with 
tidings to the king. 

ro. And the king sent forth people, 
many warriors, horse and foot, to seek 
her anew: 


Fouro XII. 


1. and among these was a woman. 
And to her they gave in her hand all kinds 
of splendid woman’s adornments. And 
the wife of Batau came to 

2. Egypt with her, and there was 
great rejoicing in the whole land, and the 
king loved her dearly : 

3. and he raised her to the highest 
place. And they spake unto her that she 
might divulge the story 

4. of her husband. Then she said to 
the king, “ Let the cedar-tree be cut 
down that it may be destroyed.” Then 

5. they sent armed men, bearing axes, 
to cut down the cedar-tree: and they 
came 

6. to the cedar, and they cut the flower 
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in the midst of which lay the soul of Ba- 
tau. 

7. And the flower fell, and Batau died 
in ashort time. And when the earth had 
grown light, and anew day arose, then 

8. they likewise cut down the cedar- 
tree. And Anepu, Batau’s elder brother, 
went into his house, 

g. and he sat down and washed his 
hands ; and he took a jar of barley-drink ; 
and he sealed it with pitch ; 

ro. and he took another jar of wine, 
and he stopped it with clay ; and he took 
his staff 

Fouio XIII, 


1. and his shoes, together with his gar- 
ments and his travel gear, and he went 
upon his way 

2. towards the cedar-mountain. And 
he came to the hut of his younger brother, 
and he found his younger brother lying 
stretched out 

3- upon his mat. He was dead. And 
he began toweep as he saw his younger 
brother lying stretched out even as a 
dead man. Then he went 

4. to seek the soul of his younger bro- 
ther under the cedar under which his 
younger brother lay down in the evening ; 

5. 2nd he searched for three years with- 
out finding it. And when the fourth year 
came, then his soul yearned after Egypt, 

6. and he said, “I will go thither to- 
morrow early.” Such was his intention. 
And when the earth had grown light, and a 
new day arose, then he made 

7. his way to the cedar-tree, and he 
was busy all the day seeking the soul. 
And in the evening he looked around 
once more and 

8. he found a fruit; and as he returned 
homeward with it, behold! there was the 
soul of his younger brother. Then he 
took 

g. the vessel with cold water, and he 
laid it therein, and he sat down as was 
his daily wont. And when it had grown 
night 

Fouio XIV. 


1. the soul soaked up the water, and 
Batau moved in all his limbs and gazed 
at his elder brother ; 

2. but his heart did not beat. Then 
Anepu the elder brother took the vessel 
with cold water wherein lay 

3. the soul of his younger brother and 
let him drink it up, and behold! the soul 
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found itself in its old place. Then he 
became as he had ever been, And one 

4. embraced the other, and one spoke 
to the other; and Batau said to his 

5. elder brother, “‘Behold! I will 
transform myself into a holy bull with all 
tokens of holiness. And none shall know 

6. the secret, and thou shalt sit on my 
back. And as the sun shall rise, so shall 
we be on the spot where my wife is. An- 
swer me 

7. whether thou wilt lead me thither ? 
for they shall show thee all goodness due. 
They will 

8. load thee with silver and gold if thou 
leadest me before Pharaoh; for I shall 
bring great good fortune, 

. and they will glorify mein the whole 
land!” And when the earth had grown 
light, 

Fouio XV. 


1. and a new day had come, Batau 
assumed the form which he had described 
to his brother. And Anepu 

2. his elder brother sat himself upon his 
back at daybreak. And he approached 
the place, and they 

3. let the king know. And he looked 
at him and was much rejoiced, and feasted 
him 

4. with a feast greater than words can 
speak, for it was a great good fortune to 
him. And there was joy because of him 
throughout the land, and they 

5. brought silver and gold for his elder 
brother who remained in the village, and 
they gave many servants to the bull, 

6. and many things, and Pharaoh loved 
him dearly, more than any man in the 
whole land. 

7. And after many days later the bull 
went into the holy place, and he stood 
in 

8. the same spot where the fair one 
was. Then he spake to her, and said: 
“ Behold, still do I live .in the flesh!” 
Then 

g. she spake: “ Who then “art thou ?” 
and he said unto her, “I am Batau, and 
thou 

10. when thou didst make the cedar-tree 
to fall didst make known to Pharaoh where 
I was that I might live no more. 


Fotio XVI. 


1. Look on me; still do I live in the 
the flesh; but I am in the form of a bull.” 
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Then the fair woman was in much fear at 
these tidings which 

2. herhusband hadspokentoher. And 
when he had gone forth from the holy 
place, and the king, in order to passa joy- 
ful day, sat with her, ; 

3. and as she found herself in the king’s 
favor, and he showed himself. beyond 
measure gracious to her, then she said to 
the king, “ Swear to me by God 

4. to grant all that I shall ask of thee.” 
And he granted her all that she asked, and 
she said, “* Let me eat of the liver of this 
bull, 

5. for you do not want him.” Thus 
she spake to him. Then he grew very 
sad over what she said, and the soul 

6. of Pharaoh was sorely troubled. 
And when the earth had grown light, and 
a new day had come, they prepared a great 
feast, 

7. and brought sacrifices to the bull. 
But there went forth one of the king’s 
first servants to slay the bull. And 

8. it came to pass, as they were about 
to slay him, there stood people at his side. 
And as he gave him a blow on his neck 

9. two drops of blood fell upon the spot 
where the king’s two doorposts stand, the 
one upon the one side of 

10. Pharaoh’s gates, and the other upon 
the other side. And they grew into two 
tall Persea-trees.* 


Fouio XVII. 


1. And each of them stoodalone. Then 
they went to the king to tell him, “Two 
large Persea-trees have, to the king’s 
great good 

2. fortune, grown in the night where 
stands the great gate of the king; and there 
is great joy 

3. because of them in all the land.” 
And some days /ater the king 

4. went forth adorned with a necklace 
of lapis-lazuli, and sweet wreaths of flowers 
were on his neck, and he was in a carriage 
of gold. 

5- And as he went forth from the royal 
house he beheld the Persea-trees. And 
the fair woman had gone forth likewise, 
and she was in a carriage behind Pharaoh. 

6. And the king seated himself under 





* The Persea-tree, mentioned by Theophras- 
tus and Dioscorides as having medicinal or 
life-restoring properties. 
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the Persea-tree. But the Tree said to his 
wife, “ Ah! thou false one! 

7. Lam Batau, and I still live; and I 
have transformed myself. Thou didst tell 
Pharaoh, in order to slay me, of 

8. my dwelling-place. I was the bull, 
and thou didst have me slain.” And 
after many days 

g. the fair one was in the favor of the 
king, and he was gracious unto her. Then 
she spake to the king, 

10. “ Swear to me to do all that I shall 
ask of thee ;” and he granted her 


Fouio XVIII. 


1. all that she asked; and she said, 
“ Let the two Persea-trees be cut down, 
that fine planks may be made thereof :” 

2. and her words were fulfilled. After 
many days later the king 

3. let skilful workmen come that they 
might cut down the Persea-trees, and the 
fair queen stood by to see it. 

4. And a splinter flew out and entered 
into the mouth of the fair woman, and 
she 

5. knew that she was pregnant. 
they did 

6. all that her soul desired. 
came to pass after many days 

7. that she bore a son, and they went 
to announce to the king, “ A son 

8. is born unto thee.” And he was 
brought unto him, and they gave him a 
nurse and attendants; and there was 

g. joy in all the land. Then they sat 
down to celebrate a feast, and they gave 
him 

10. his name; and from that hour the 
king loved him dearly, and he named him 


And 
And it 


Fouito XIX. 


1. theson of the king of Ethiopia. And 
when the days had been many, after this, 
the king made him 

2. governor of all the land. And when 
the days had been many, after this, and he 
had 

3- governed for many years, the king 
died ; and when Pharaoh had flown to 
heaven, 

4. then Batau spoke: “It is good, let 
the mighty and the great of the royal 
court be brought here, that I may tell them 
the whole history 

5. of what has happened to me and the 
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queen.” And his wife was brought unto 
him, and he made himself known unto her, 
and they spoke their speech. 

6. And they brought his elder brother 
to him, and they made him governor of 
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the whole land. And he reigned thirty 
years as king of Egypt. 

7. When he had lived thirty years, his 
brother stood in his place on the day of 
his burial.—A/acmillan’s Magazine. 


—_ eee — 


MR. J. S. MILL’S RELIGIOUS CONFESSION. 


We have just received more posthu- 
mous confessions of John Stuart Mill’s.* 
We do not pretend to have studied or even 
completely read as yet the Essays on Na- 
ture, the Utility of Religion, and Theism, 
which Messrs. Longman have just publish- 
ed. But the fragments of these Essays 
which unaccountably leaked out in the 
Northern papers, with the fuller exposi- 
tions of the book itself, are, at all events, 
sufficient to give a very clear general im- 
pression of his point of view. And it is 
obvious that the moral and intellectual au- 
thority for which, in future, his name will 
be quoted in theological controversy, will 
be one of a very complex, hesitating, and 
ambiguous character. Noone could have 
anticipated, at the time when Mr. Mill 
published his “ Logic ” and his “ Essays 
on some Unsettled Questions of Political 
Economy,” that when his career came to 


an end, he would have influenced his age 
chiefly as a kind of potent intellectual 
yeast or ferment, instead of as a great in- 


culcator of definite truths. He began life 
chiefly as the antagonist of the a priori 
school of philosophy and as an advocate 
of the empirical school which found the 
germs of all our knowledge in particular 
sense-impressions and the law of associa- 
tion ; partly also as one of the most severe 
disciples of the great teachers of ‘ the dis- 
mal science,’—Malthus and Ricardo, But 
we of the present generation shall now 
look upon these elements of his teaching 
as mere infinitesimal constituents in the 
powerful stimulus which he gave to the 
various conflicting tendencies of the seeth- 
ing and distracted thought of our times. 
The general effect of his writings will not 
be any definite teaching at all, but a sort 


of impregnation of the waters of a cold 


and empirical school of thought with for- 
eign sources of agitation and ebullition 
rendering them apparently ardent and 





* Three Essays on Religion. 
Mill. London. 
Henry Holt & Co. 


By John Stuart 
Longmans. New-York. 


exciting. His experience-philosophy, was 
soon saturated with at least the deepest 
admiration for the methods, if not for the 
results of Coleridge’s speculations ; his 
political economy was modified by the 
warmest sympathy with the peasant and 
the labouring class, and the profoundest de- 
sire to mingle moral with economical mo- 
tives in the distribution of wealth and in- 
dustry. In politics his abstract democra- 
tic principles soon exhibited a strong de- 
flection in the direction of Conservative 
scorn for the vaunted omnipotence of Ra- 
dical machinery ; and then afterwards, 
during his short political career, displayed 
a strong reaction towards “ heroic mea- 
sures” and popular sympathies. And in 
the region of ethics and religion his name 
is likely to be remembered chiefly for the 
heterogeneous character of the intellectual 
germs which floated about his mind like 
the light seed-vessels of plants of the most 
mutually incompatible habits of growth 
and nutrition. It will be said of him that 
while he was a strict Utilitarian, finding 
the sanctions of all the ethical principles 
he admitted in their tendency to promote 
the happiness of the race, he yet thought 
it not only right, But obligatory on a high- 
minded man to defy even an omnipotent 
being who should threaten men with eter- 
nal sufferings for refusing to surrender their 
finite notions of virtue to his own arbitrary 
will and law ; that he regarded the direct 
pursuit of happiness—z. ¢., of the only final 
end of life—as fatal to the happiness pur- 
sued ; and that he felt far more reverence 
for the enthusiastic emotions which arise 
incidentally during the pursuit of benevo- 
lent objects than even for those benevo- 
lent objects themselves. And now that 
the posthumous essays on Nature, Religion, 
and Theism have appeared, it must be 
added that while he doubted everything, 
from the existence of God and the divine 
mission of Christ to the immortality of the 
soul, he distinctly rejected nothing, except 
the divine omnipotence; nay, that he 
preached the duty of saturating the imagi- 
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nation with possibilit*~ of religious truth 
which he did not rate high, rather than 
stint the elastic force of hope by a rigid ad- 
herence to a rational standard of intellectual 
expectation. In short, Mr. Mill professed 
his wish that human nature should feed 
itself, consciously and deliberately, on very 
dubious, not to say slender hopes,—with- 
out, however, disguising from itself the 
slight character of those hopes,—by way 
of reinforcing its otherwise too small re- 
sources of aspiration ; that it should store 
up for itself new impulses through the hab- 
itual contemplation of spiritual contingen- 
cies the prospect of ever realising which 
would hardly exceed the chance of a prize 
in a very hazardous lottery, and this solely 
on the ground that all the anticipations 
in which men may indulge themselves 
with real confidence, are inadequate to 
the work of providing sufficiently inspiring 
and elevating themes. The following are 
his words :— 


“To me it seems that human life, small and 
confined as it is, and as, considered merely 
in the present, it is likely to remain, even 
when the progress of material and moral im- 
provement may have freed it from the greater 
part of its present calamities, stands greatly 
in need of any wider range and greater height 
of aspiration for itself and its destination which 
the exercise of imagination can yield to it, 
without running counter to the evidence of 
fact ; and that it is a part of wisdom to make 
the most of any, even small, probabilities on 
this subject which furnish imagination with 
any footing to support itself upon. And I 
am satisfied that the cultivation of such a ten- 
dency in the imagination, provided it goes on 
pari passu with the cultivation of severe rea- 
son, has no necessary tendency to pervert the 
judgment ; but that it is possible to form a 
perfectly sober estimate of the evidences on 
both sides of a question, and yet to let the im- 
agination dwell by preference on those possi- 
bilities which are at once the most comforting 
and the most improving, without inthe least 
degree overrating the solidity of the grounds 
for expecting that these rather than any other 
will be the possibilities actually realised.” (pp. 
245-6.) 


Thus, Mr. Mill was an empiricist who at- 
tached more importance to the secondary 
than to the primary forms of pleasureable 
satisfaction ; a Utilitarian who was more 
of a believer in the sacredness of disinter- 
ested emotion than _transcendentalists 
themselves ; an economist who carried sen- 
timent with a high hand into the very 
heart of questions affecting the accumula- 
tion and distribution of wealth ; a necessa- 
rian who was the most passionate advo- 
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cate of liberty; a democrat who eagerly 
defended the rights of culture and the full 
representation of independent thought ; 
nay, he was a sceptic who held the char- 
acter of Christ all but divine, and who 
wished men to cling to the belief in even 
a slender hope of divine guidance and 
personal immortality for the sake of the 
new moral resources such a hope must 
give ;—and in practical matters, he was 
the enthusiastic advocate of a change 
which would tend to deprive women of 
the highest influence they have, while 
gaining for them a power for which they 
seem to most of us little suited. Of 
course, the mind which threw so much 
ardor into such paradoxical positions must 
appear to future ages as one of the most 
incalculable of the intellectual influences 
of his day—one who fostered enthusiasms 
rooted in doubt, and revolutionary changes 
founded on visionary hopes,—one who 
acted like a ferment on almost all schools 
of intellectual tendency, developing rapid- 
ly all the floating germs in their authors’ 
minds, and yet which robbed even that 
which it stimulated most, of anything like 
the firmness and stability of a steady con- 
viction, 

And no doubt the total influence which 
John Stuart Mill will exercise on the deve- 
lopment of English thought will be rather 
this,—that he will have rendered it difficult 
for sceptics to shut themselves up in a 
shell of repellent theory,—that he will have 
taught them to sound all the doubtfulness 
of doubt, to enter into all the paradoxes 
of an empirical philosophy, to appreciate 
the religious enthusiasm consistent with a 
utilitarian belief,—than that he will have 
made any fundamental truth or any funda- 
mental denial clearer than it was before. 
He will have given an ideal tone to polit- 
ical economy, and grafted a Conservative 
vein into democratic theory. He will 
have persuaded not a few of the disciples 
of Bentham that they ought to delight in 
emotions which it is impossible on Ben- 
tham’s principles to justify, and to. flush 
with joy at the prospect of changes the 
advantageous results of which are as yet 
visible only to the most sanguine eye. He 
will have convinced many Materialists that 
though there can be no omnipotent God 
of perfect holiness, there may be a very 
powerful, invisible Being who is helping 
us to struggle against impossible condi- 
tions, not much more or not much less 
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mighty than himself. And he will have 
induced certain Rationalists who smile at 
revelation, to believe that it becomes a 
sceptic to reserve the possibility at least 
that Christ actually was exactly what in 
the first three Gospels he declares himself 
to be,—. ¢., not in Mr. Mill’s belief, God 
at all, but a divine messenger of God's 
sent into the world to declare the will and 
unveil the nature of the Being who sent 
him. No doubt the effect of all this, not 
only on Mr. Mill’s philosophical allies, but 
on their opponents of all schools, must be 
to increase very much the sense of ulti- 
mate uncertainty ;—on his allies, because 
it shows them how much a negative think- 
er could sympathize with tendencies which 
his philosophy went to undermine ; on his 
opponents, because bewildering them with 
the vision of sympathies where they looked 
for prejudices, and yet sympathies which 
only permitted their subject to throw them 
the crumb of comfort involved in a ‘ per- 
haps.” 

But even that is not the most curious 
feature of his total moral effect as a thinker. 
The most curious seems to us to be that, 
while mediating to some extent between 
opposite tendencies, and increasing the 
sense of ultimate uncertainty about the 
foundations of things, Mr. Mill was the 
very apostle of noble emotions, panegyris- 
ing the disinterested feelings generated like 
phosphoric flames by the decay of the 
earthly objects of desire, and making a 
sort of religion of personal enthusiasm, 
without much relation either to the calcu- 
lable advantages of the course he advoca- 
ted, or to the hopefulness of the campaign. 
This gives something of a hectic effect to 
the character of his teaching. The enthu- 
siasm looks more like the enthusiasm of 
fever than the enthusiasm of health, when 
one considers how it derives its origin 
from selfish sources which fail to justify 
its existence, and how it flames upwards 
towards objects, the very existence of 
which is expressly stated to be involved 
in a haze of doubt. One cannot but ad- 
mire and even reverence the nobility of 
the mind which felt so keenly the sacred- 
ness of the glow of disinterested enthusi- 
asm, alien as it was to his philosophy of 
things, as passionately to welcome it, and 
eagerly to dwell on the ambiguous and 
shadowy hopes on which it was most like- 
ly to gain strength. It is impossible to 
feel anything but profound admiration for 
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the delicate love of truth which makes Mr. 
Mill array so carefully all the half-tangible 
grounds of the hope-to which he clings, 
and yet sadly confess how small individu- 
ally they seem. Still how strange it is to 
contrast what Mr. Mill has written con- 
cerning the genius and character of our 
Lord, with his own view of the slender 
probability of Christ’s own beliefs !— 


“ And whatever else may be taken away 
from us by rational criticism, Christ is still 
left,—a unique figure, not more unlike all his 
precursors than all his followers, even those 
who had the direct benefit of his personal 
teaching. It is of no use to say that Christ, 
as exhibited in the Gospels, is not historical, 
and that we know not how much of what is 
admirable has been superadded by the tradi- 
tion of his followers. The tradition of follow- 
ers suffices to insert any number of marvels, 
and may have inserted all the miracles which 
he is reputed to have wrought. But who 
among his disciples or among their proselytes 
was capable of inventing the sayings ascribed 
to Jesus, cr of imagining the life and character 
revealed in the Gospels? Certainly not the 
fishermen of Galilee; as certainly not St. Paul, 
whose character and idiosyncrasies were of a 
totally different sort; still less the early 
Christian writers, in whom nothing is more 
evident than that the good which was in them 
was all derived, as they always professed that 
is was derived, from the higher source. , 
But about the life and sayings of Jesus there 
is a stamp of personal originality, combined 
with profundity of insight, which, if we aban- 
don the idle expectation of finding scientific 
precision where something very different was 
aimed at, must place the Prophet of Nazareth, 
even in the estimation of those who have no 
belief in his inspiration, in the very first rank 
of the men of sublime genius of whom our 
species can boast. When this pre-eminent 
genius is combined with the qualities of prob- 
ably the greatest moral reformer and martyr to 
that mission who ever existed upon earth, re- 
ligion cannot be said to have madea bad choice 
in pitching on this man as the ideal represen- 
tative and guide of humanity ; nor even now 
would it be easy, even for an unbeliever, to 
find a better translation of the rule of virtue 
from the abstract into the concrete than to 
endeavor so to live that Christ would approve 
our life. When to this we add that, to the con- 
ception of the rational sceptic, it remains a 
poealy that Christ actually was what 

e supposed himself to be,—not God, for he 
never made the smallest pretension to that 
character, and would probably have thought 
such a pretension as blasphemous as it seem- 
ed to the men who condemned him, but a man 
charged with a special, express, and unique 
commission from God to lead mankind to truth 
and virtue, we may well conclude that the in- 
fluences of religion on the character which 
will remain after rational criticism has done 
its utmost against the evidences of religion are 
well worth preserving, and that what they lack 
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in direct strength as compared with those of a 
firmer belief, is more than compensated by 
the greater truth and rectitude of the morality 
they sanction.” 


Now what is the very stamp of the genius 
or originality on which Mr. Mill so justly 
insists in this estimate of Jesus ? Is it 
not precisely that certainty of insight into 
divine things which Mr. Mill decides to 
be wholly unjustified and unjustifiable by 
his review not merely of Christ’s own ca- 
reer, but of all that happened previous to 
and all that followed that career? Not to 
refer to the Gospel of John, of which Mr. 
Mill’s estimate is so strangely contemptu- 
ous, was he not thinking as he spoke of 
the profundity and originality of Christ’s 
genius of the calm confidence of “ Blessed 
are the pure in heart, for they shall see 
God,” “Every plant which my heavenly 
Father hath not planted shall be rooted 
up,” “ Be ye therefore perfect, even as 
your Father which is in heaven is perfect,” 
“ Who is my mother and who are my bre- 
thren? Whosoever shall do the will of my 
Father which is in heaven, the same is my 
brother, and sister, and mother.” Now, 
where is the ‘genius’ in such sayings if 
they represented not insight into the truth, 
but the overmastering might of a potent 
delusion—if the true state of mind on these 
subjects should be that which Mr. Mill 
delineates in these remarkable essays, the 
anxious hoarding-up of a number of 
doubtful indications of the supernatural in- 
fluence of a Being of limited power,—*“ evi- 
dence insufficient for proof, but amount- 
ing only to one of the lower degrees of 
probability ” for the existence of any God 
at all? If this be so, surely the certainty 
and simplicity of Christ’s insight would be 
a mark not of genius, but of hallucina- 
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tion,—unless, indeed, the sceptic takes 
the view hinted at by Mr. Mill, that 
Christ may have really been what he as- 
sumed himself to be, 7. ¢., may have had 
evidence which we cannot recover of the 
divine life in which helived. Only from 
any confident belief of this kind Mr. Mill 
is wholly shut out, for if he held it confi- 
dently, he must hold with precisely equal 
confidence the existence of the supernatu- 
ral being whom Christ revealed. Yet if 
he thought it a mere possibility that Christ 
spoke of what he knew when using the 
language of knowledge instead of the lan- 
guage of surmise,—surely he ought to 
think of the‘ genius’ of Jesus, as he calls it, 
only as ofa very small possibility of the same 
order. On Mr. Mill’s view, Christ was ei- 
ther a great genius, or had a wonderful ap- 
titude for grand hallucinations, the last be- 
ing to him much the more likely of the 
two,—otherwise, Mr. Mill’s own slender 
‘ hope’ would take the form of a firm belief. 
Anyhow, nothing is stranger than the con- 
trast between the language of the admirer, 
and the language of him whom he so pro- 
foundly admires on divine subjects. ‘The 
former is the language of hesitating feeble 
hope, hope of a low order, but which nev- 
ertheless warrants the attitude of enthusiasm 
and the glow of a poetic aspiration. The 
latter is the language of an absolute vision 
of calm certainty, which warrants no such 
feverish emotion, but only undoubting 
trust and happy devotion. Will not the 
potent ferment which Mr. Mill has cast 
into the boiling cauldron of modern 
thought, end in making it seem far more 
reasonable to accept the quiet language of 
implicit faith, than the impassioned lan- 
guage ofan idealizing dream at once ex- 
cited and despondent ?—TZhe Spectator. 
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FIRST PRINCIPLES OF AERIAL TRANSIT. 


BY F. H. WENHAM, C.E. 


UNIMPEDED by all terrestrial obstacles 
—to man impassable without the aid of 
science—birds of passage traverse with 
ease their aerial roadway with level track, 
making every chosen spot of earth alike 
their home, instinctively directed by 
change of season to more congenial cli- 
mates. 

The question is frequently asked, Is man 
ever destined to accomplish this sublime 


mode of locomotion, or is it always to re- 
main the sole privilege of unthinking ani- « 
mal creation? The answer is generally in 
the term “ impossible,” so far that it is a 
common proverb uttered to express the 
height of impossibility. 

It is not an easy task for objectors to ex- 
plain the conditions on which such a very 
positive assertion is based. It is generally 
summed up in the statement, “ Not power 
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enough; the pectoral muscles of birds are 
enormously strong in proportion to their 
weight, far exceeding those of any ter- 
restrial animal.” And thus the argument 
is abruptly dismissed. But this reasoning 
is both unphilosophic and untrustworthy, 
and forms no criterion for the determina- 
tion of a mechanical condition of actual 
work performed ; for a large bird must of 
necessity have powerful pectoral muscles, 
merely for the purpose of sustaining the 
weight of the body on those wings, even 
supposing that they rested on solid supports 
or props. The wings are hinged to the 
body like levers, and these huge muscles 
are needful merely to supply the place of 
rigidity when no mechanical force is ex- 
pended in the way of motion. Rejecting, 
therefore, the size of muscles as an uncer- 
tain proof of acting force, as far as it re- 
lates to rapid motion, and avoiding all ab- 
struse calculations and complex formule, 
let us consider a few of the acting laws in- 
volved in the question of flight. 

There is no principle in mere rapid 
horizontal movement alone that would 
cause a heavy body to maintain its level, 
for during this motion it is still answerable 
to the laws of gravity. Ifa leaden ball is 
set free in vacuo, it will fall sixteen feet in 
the first second of time. Ifthat same ball 
is fired horizontally from a rifle, and pro- 
pelled a mile distance in one second, it 
will still descend sixteen feet during its pas- 
sage, falling as before in the same time. 

If the ball is fired on the level of per- 
fectly smooth water, it will not sink till the 
force is nearly expended. It would re- 
main above water without sinking as long 
as the velocity was maintained. This arises 
from the fact that the ball, in its swift 
passage over the surface, meets with so 
many particles in a brief period, that there is 
no time to give them motion, and, in con- 
sequence, the water stratum is not deflect- 
ed or does not yield under such a speed ; 
therefore the ball continues to traverse as 
if on a solid plane. This being illustrative 
of a main principle of flight, will be refer- 
red to again under a modified condition. 

Assuming, from our knowledge of ele- 
mentary laws, that there is no principle in 
any form of motion that can be given to 
a weight within a body in free space that 
will create a persistent force in one direc- 
tion only, so as to counteract the action of 
gravity due to the earth’s attraction, and 
that weight is an absolute condition of all 
tangible matter, it follows that in flight the 
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air alone must be considered as the sole 
medium of support. Rapid transit at the 
will of the aeronaut.is the main condition 
worth consideration, as a subject of gene- 
ral utility ; aerostation, implying the use of 
large volumes lighter than an equal bulk 
of air—exemplified by the various forms 
of balloons—may be excluded from the 
argument, as the inconveniences attendant 
upon their use, and their enormous size, 
renders anything like speed of propulsion 
impracticable—precluding all hopes of im- 
provement or discovery in this direction as 
a means of locomotion to be generally em- 
ployed by man. 

The laws of flight, in the true sense of 
the term, must be considered entirely 
upon the resistance of the atmosphere, and 
based upon its principles of action and re- 
action, implying the impulse of a very 
light body—such as air—affording support 
to one of far greater density—such as that 
of a bird—with the least possible expendi- 
ture of power, the aerial stratum forming a 
roadway that levels all terrestrial obstacles, 
and one that will not yield during the 
passage in flight to a degree causing an 
undue expenditure of force. 

According to the laws of action and re- 
action in two bodies in motion towards 
each other, if they are components of dif- 
ferent weights or densities, and as time is 
always an element in the determination of 
the value of mechanical power, it follows 
that, to maintain equilibrium, the impulse 
or opposing force must be obtained from 
the reaction of a larger body of the lighter 
element during a given period ; and as in 
the case of flight the abutment has to be 
secured upon the yielding air, and the re- 
action effected by the resistance of an ex- 
tensive surface, we have to decide what 
that area must be in proportion to the 


- weight to be sustained, 


It may be assumed that the limit can be 
determined by the condition, that suppos- 
ing the muscular force of the man or bird 
should fail, that the wing surface or plane 
will afford sufficient resistance in a per- 
pendicular descent, while the animal is 
passive, to prevent him from being injured 
on reaching the earth. If one square foot 
of extension be taken for each pound 
weight, the resistance of the air will limit 
the rate of descent to twenty-two feet in 
one second of time ; this will be sufficient 
for safety, as it is the velocity acquired by 
a body at the end’ of a fall of eight feet— 
a height from which an active man may 
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leap down with impunity. It has been as- 
certained that this area of one foot for 
each pound is the average wing surface of 
most flying animals. It must, however, be 
borne in mind that large wing surface does 
not indicate great facility cf flight, as 
some of the swiftest and most enduring 
flyers have only half that area; let the ar- 
gument, therefore, be based upon the pro- 
portion of one pound per square foot of 
surface. If this is arranged in the form of 
a parachute, and the total weight of the 
man and apparatus be taken at 200 lbs., 
we then have this weight overcoming the 
resistance of the atmosphere at a falling 
speed of twenty-two feet per second, or 
1,320 feet per minute. This gives us a de- 
finite measure of units of force, generally 
estimated at what is termed “ foot-pounds,” 
that is the total force, weight, or resistance 
in pounds, multiplied by the rate or velo- 
city in feet per minute, By so multiplying 
these given quantities we have the enor- 
mous force exerted of 264,000 foot-pounds, 
and dividing this by the Watt standard of 
horse-power, viz. 33,000 lbs. raised one 
foot high per minute, there results eight 
horse-power, or about the strength of forty 
men. Now the whole of this force is re- 
presented by the action and reaction of 
the opposing bodies—the resistance of the 
plane to the air, or conversely the air to 
the plane, for precisely the same amount 
of power would be consumed if the 
weighted plane were itself stationary and 
the air rushing against it at the rate of 
twenty-two feet per second. This eight 
horse-power, therefore, represents the force 
expended, and that would be required to 
keep the body weighing 200 Ibs. sustained 
at a uniform height in air, on an area of the 
same number of square feet. 

If the estimate is taken with another area, 
the result will differ. With half a square 
foot per pound the descent will be about 
1800 feet per minute, and the power ex- 
pended nearly equal to that of eleven 
horses. Let us advance into the other ex- 
treme, and allow for the 200 lbs. a surface 
of 43,560 square feet—equal to ome acre in 
extent. The descent would now be very 
slow—about one mile per hour, or eighty- 
eight feet per minute, and the force ex- 
pended nearly equal to half a horse-power. 
We thus see that not by any practicable ex- 
tension of surface is it possible for man to 
raise himself perpendicularly in air ' y his 
own muscular force, the data having, been 

New Seriges.—Vor. XXI., No. 1 
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taken under the most favorable estimate, 
without deducting for loss arising from the 
friction of a motive machine. 

This may be conformable to the opi- 
nion of the large class of antivolants, and 
is consistent with the assertion of some 
who are professed scientists; but the ar- 
gument does not end here, for the condi- 
tions named do not truly represent any 
form of flight, which strictly means one of. 
horizontal progress. Many of the galli- 
naceous birds located in forest tracts, by 
aid of wings of the largest area and a great 
temporary exertion of strength, are able 
to raise themselves nearly perpendicularly 
into the branches above, but they are so 
incapable of taking long flight that when 
pursued in an open country they prefer 
running to flying as a means of escape. 

Numerous experiments have been 
made by man to raise himself by various 
machines perpendicularly in air, but they 
have all failed; and this about represents 
the summary of all that has yet been 
done in the science of aeronautics by me- 
chanical means only. 

Another effect remains to be considered. 
Instead of allowing the weighted plane to 
fall perpendicularly, let it be moved rapid- 
ly ina horizontal direction while still free 
to descend. The rate of descent under 
these circumstances would be immensely 
retarded, according to the speed given. 
A fresh, unmoved stratum of air quickly 
acted upon every instant with its inertia 
undisturbed offers great resistance to de- 
flection, and from this cause, at a very 
high speed, affords a nearly solid support. 
This condition serves to explain the mys- 
tery, and involves the true principle of 
flight, which depends not upon large area, 
but on the width of the stratum, and con- 
sequently the weight of air passed over in 
@ brief time. All the data for exact calcu- 
lations are yet wanting. If the air were 


a 





non-compressible, like water, an accurate 

result could be foretold of the lifting force 

of inclined surfaces; but air being elastic, 

a formula is required differing from that 
8 
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applicable to a dead weight, and there- 
fore the theory can only be put forth in 
demonstrative forms. Let @ be a plane 
surface in the form of a sguare, and while 
constrained to a horizontal position during 
descent, let a weight or ball (4) be set at 
one extremity. The fall through air in a 
iven period to be from a@toc. But dur- 
ing the descent let the ball have a hori- 
zontal course at the top of the plane from 
5 to d; of course, in this case, the rate of 
descent will not be altered whether the 
ball is stationary or in motion—it is sim- 
ply a question of area and relative weight. 
But suppose the, velocity of the ball is 
doubled, so as to carry it over a space 
equal to the end of a second similar plane, 
the ball will then descend only half the 
distance in the same time. If the veloci- 
ty is trebled, so as to carry it on as far as 
the end of plane No, 3, the ball will fall 
only one-third the distance; and so on 
with a reduction of fall proportionate to 
the rate of traverse. This is illustrative 
of the influence of a high horizontal 
speed on the rate of fall, but it may also 
be demonstrated how this rate of fall at 
the same speed may be greatly reduced 
by the form and disposition of the surface, 
relative to the direction of motion. 

The foregoing surface is assumed as a 
square, but suppose this to be cut in half 
and the two lengths added end to end 
transversely to the line of motion, the 
area remains just the same as before, and 
the fall will still be from @ to c, while the 
ball passes only half the distance; but let 
the ball travel at the same speed as on 
the first plane, it will then pass over 
another similar elongated element of only 
half the width, and take double the time 
to descend to¢; or, in other words, by 
this disposition of area the supporting 
power of the surface will be increased 
nearly two-fold. 

Again, if cut into four and extended 
the same way, its value will be quadru- 
pled. 

Having as yet no flying contrivance of 
our own construction that can be indepen- 
dently propelled through free air at a high 
speed in order to exemplify this theory, 
we must refer to the formation and action 
of a bird’s wing for a working example. 
The most remarkable one is the wander- 
ing albatross. This extraordinary bird is 
found thousands of miles away from land, 
and may be said to live in the air for in 
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stormy weather it never rests on the 
ocean, but gathers up the floating sub- 
stances that serve it-for food during flight. 
The wings extend fifteen feet from end to 
end, and are only eight and a half inches 
in width at the broadest part. The bear- 
ing afforded by such a wide stratum of 
air may be considered as almost an un- 
yielding one at the usual rate of speed, 
and in consequence it is able to swoop 
down, and rise again apparently to the 
same height, by the mere momentum of 
its own body, with no aid by the impulses 
of the wing. The bird could not perform 
this feat if its aerial support was a rapidly 
yielding one, but would require to flap 
diligently in order to regain its former 
level. 

The albatross also affords the best visi- 
ble indication of the power consumed for 
maintaining its flight. Many observers 
have declared that in straight flight it ap- 
parently never moves its wings at all—at 
least, in the rapid flapping manner of 
smaller birds—and this seems to crown 
the mystery; for if there is mechanical 
force exerted, it should be indicated by 
some form of motion. But the term “sta- 
tionary wings” must be taken in a modi- 
fied sense in this case, for the strokes 
may be too slow to be perceptible. It 
cannot be supposed that a few deliberate 
strokes, a foot or so in extent each minute, 
will propel the bird with a force not much 
exceeding that exerted bye lady’s fan in 
still air; but the conditions ‘are in reality 
widely different. If the bird, as a fixture 
in still air, were to wave its wings slowly 
in a stroke of twelve inches, the power 
and also the effect would be inappreciable, 
not greater than the fan; but when the 
bird is traversing the air, say at the rate 
of thirty miles per hour, instead of exert- 
ing a trifling force on one foot perpendicu- 
lar of air, during a rate of ten waves per 
minute, each stroke passes over a stratum 
of two hundred and sixty-four feet of air, 
and this, having its momentum undisturb- 
ed from the same law of reaction that ap- 
plies to the support, must also give nearly 
a solid abutment fer propulsion. 

Taking the albatross as a model for the 
utmost perfection in the principle of ani- 
mal flight, the question of the possibility 
of imitation has to be considered. The 
mechanical action of the wing is not com- 
plicated. This bird does not find support 
upon the air by a series of downward 
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impulses by means of any wing action 
or mechanism that gives a bearing only 
during the down stroke, and without re- 
sistance in the upward one, for the weight 
of the bird is equally sustained during the 
time of both the rise and fall —the wing, 
in both cases, being inclined upwards so 
that the rush of air against the inclined 
plane represented by the under surface 
causes a continuous and equable support. 
This is regulated by the sense of feeling of 
the bird, which, conscious of its own 
weight and the proper movement required 
for support, is able instantly to adapt the 
positicn of its wings, under all conditions 
of flight, so as to carry it securely, The 
faculty of propulsion requires no particular 
muscles for its performance, as it is an in- 
herent property in the formation of the 
wing itself—the fore edge being in all 
cases rigid, and the backward part con- 
sisting of the elastic ends of a row of 
feathers, which, in slightly yielding, acts 
upon the air as a propeller, like the wav- 
ing tail of a fish in water. This action 
may be seen, and the effect felt, by wav- 
ing the dried extended wing of a large 
bird. 

The foregoing theory fully accounts for 


the necessity of lateral extension of wing 
in all birds of prolonged flight ; and in all 
attempts at imitation, where economy of 
motive force is a chief desideratum, the 


principle must be borne in mind. If the 
antivolants say dogmatically that flight 
is impossible, on an assumed insufficiency 
of power compared with the weight of the 
machine, far more reasonably may they 
use the term on any attempt to imitate 
the flying mechanism of the albatross, for 
in this respect they may be quite right. 

If near one foot in length of wing is 
required for every two pounds that the 
bird weighs (it has more than this), the 
comparison will be, that if a man and ma- 
chine weigh together only 300 lbs., he 
will require an extent of wing of 150 feet 
from end to end. Very little considera- 
tion will show this to be utterly impracti- 
cable. Let the machine be constructed 
of the lightest trussed work that can be 
contrived, with the smallest margin of 
strength, it will necessarily be exceedingly 
heavy, and present so much resistance to 
the air that excessive power would be re- 
quired to propel it, and by reason of its 
rigidity it would probably be destroyed 
by collision with the ground at the very 
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first experiment. It is the very elastic 
jointing of the wing of an albatross that 
constitutes its safety; were it one long, 
taper, thin, tubular bone, the least vio- 
lence would cause fracture; but the wing, 
by the feeling of the animal, is caused to 
yield to circumstances, and can instantly 
be drawn away from risk of accident. 
These wings having been considered in 
their action as mere inclined planes, 
whose purpose and intention is to obtain 
a bearing upon a very wide stratum of 
air, then it follows that this stratum need 
not extend out in one line, but may be 
taken in different planes in superposed 
positions, It can readily be imagined 
that a dozen of these birds might fly at 
the same speed, at a certain distance one 
above the other, as if linked together, the 
weight of whose united bodies would not 
exceed that of a man and machine. This 
would be no violation of the principle 
herein described, and affords some chance 
for the construction of a very light and 
strong machine. A man might thus be 
sustained on a series of twelve wings or 
planes, not exceeding in length those of 
the albatross. These aeroplanes could- 
be stretched by very light laths, merely 
for the purpose of keeping their surfaces 
flat, and connected with each other by a 
system of cords only, as the pressure of 
the air beneath them would cause them 
to rise free of each other. Nothing in 
the shape of a long heavy spar would be 
needed, as the cords of suspension for the 
whole system of aeroplanes could be 
brought down or converge at an angle to 
near the body of the machine. These 
surfaces are merely for support, and re- 
ceive no motion. The propellers would 
be a detached and separate affair—either 
as two long rods vibrating vertically, with 
elastic blades yielding backwards from 
the line of motion, like a bird’s wing, or 
the arrangement might rotate like two 
vanes of a windmill or screw propeller. 
The experiment of the great lifting 
power of superposed planes has been test- 
ed repeatedly, by stringing a number of 
paper toy kites one above the other—the 
string then assumes a less inclined posi- 
tion; the total weight is small. They 
are, of course, s/rong enough, and, if in suf- 
ficient numbers, will readily lift a man; 
but, in a rough arrangement of this de- 
scription, the conditions of resistance are 
too great to enable him to propel himsel:, 
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when raised from the ground, with a force 
equal to the pull of the spring, which, if 
very long, in itself exposes a large area to 
the wind, 

The bodies of all swift flyers are formed 
of such a figure as to cause but little im- 
pediment against the air in the line of mo- 
tion, and the greatest possible amount to 
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vertical descent. These conditions would 
have to be considered in all artificial fly- 
ing arrangements by disposing the mate- 
rial in a position that will offer the least 
forward resistance, like in the flight of 
an arrow, with all the front edges of the 
various parts made conical or wedge- 
shaped.—Fopular Science Review. 
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MONTAIGNE begins his famous essay 

“ Of Coaches” with Lucretius, and ends 
it with Atahualpa. But he is not more 
discursive than Mr. Ruskin, who ranges in 
a few pages of Fors Clavigera from Croy- 
don to Assisi, and from his aunt at Perth 
to Ariadne in Naxos. Yet comparing Mr. 
Ruskin with Montaigne would at first sight 
appear like drawing a parallel between 
Socrates and the author of the maxim 
about men who have brains and no money. 
Mr. Ruskin has, however, in an eminent 
degree one of Montaigne’s most prominent 
characteristics. He can interest a wide 
circle of readers in mere personal details. 
He can write long passages with no very 
apparent drift, yet be sure to be read to 
the end. He carries you back and for- 
ward in time, and up and down on the 
earth, at his will. Almost everybody dis- 
agrees with him. It matters little to him, 
though he sometimes refers to the fact 
with-regret. He is, in one sense, as ego- 
tistical or self-satisfied as Montaigne. Mr. 
Ruskin uses himself, his peculiarities, his 
tastes, his misfortunes, his disappointments, 
his pleasures, his recollections, as the one 
never-failing sonrce of illustration for what- 
ever subject he may discuss. In this he 
has caught to a nicety the manner of the 
French essayist, and we have no fault to 
find with him for it. Mr. Ruskin isan in- 
teresting person, and sooner or later what 
he does will have to be recorded with 
care, and will form a subject for the writers 
of important books. It is well, therefore, 
that he gives us fragments of autobiogra- 
phy in his lifetime. Would that Mr. Mill 
done the same! But Montaigne 

He 


apart from his essays was nobody. 
cannot have felt in his lifetime that the ac- 
count he gives of himself would ever be 
very, interesting to any one except as illus- 
trating the matter in hand. With Mr. 


Ruskin it is different. He is already a 
man of sufficient mark to make it a sub- 


ject of considerable interest to a large circle 
to know whether he takes sugar in his tea 
or likes cats. He must be quite aware of 
this. We cannot tell whether Fors Clazi- 
gera has a wide circulation, and is a great 
success, commercially ; indeed, we more 
than suspect, and Mr. Ruskin all but tells 
us, that it is not. But it has a circulation, 
and a certain number of people take it and 
read it with avidity. Mr. Ruskin perhaps 
feels like the curate whose congregation on 
a wet Sunday amounted to two people, 
and who gave them his best sermon, feel- 
ing they were entitled to it for their zeal 
in braving the rain. But Mr. Ruskin’s 
audience crave for personal knowledge of 
the object of their admiration. They wish 
to know all about his birth, parentage, and 
education. They desire information as to 
his fortune, and like to hear how his 
money is invested. They would pry into 
the origin of his family and inquire after 
his maternal grandfather. And the supply 
equals the demand. Mr. Ruskin is indul- 
gent. He gives them, to use his own 
words, so much of autobiography as it 
seems to him desirable to write. ors Cla- 
vigera is the acknowledged channel by 
which the appetite he has created is to be 
appeased ; and we need make no apology 
for venturing to recall what he has so far 
made known, and for endeavoring to place 
these autobiographical notes in a chrono- 
logical and regular order. They are scat- 
tered through the forty-six numbers which 
up to the present time have been publish- 
ed. They occur dfropos of art, science, 
history, religion, and political economy. 
They are not dragged in, but seem to 
come naturally and as if by virtue of a fix- 
ed law. When at Christmas he laments 
the excessive infant mortality of our large 
towns, and quotes newspaper statistics to 
show the effects of employing women in 
factories, he incidentally informs us that 
his mother soothed his youthful slumbers 
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with “ Hush-a-bye, baby, upon the tree 
top” ; and he adds a memory ofthe dawn- 
ing intelligence which objected to a defec- 
tive rhyme in the first two lines. So, too, 
when in August he copied a part of a fres- 
co by Simon Memmi in the Duomo of 
Florence, he took occasion, as he describ- 
ed the King, the Pope, and the Emperor, 
to tell us that his maternal grandmother’s 
inn bore the sign of the “Old King’s 
Head.” It is while lecturing squires that 
he informs us that his mother was a sailor’s 
daughter, and his aunt a baker's wife. A 
year ago, writing of Sir Walter Scott’s 
early training, he told us how he himself 
was taught to read; and, a month ago, he 
described the pleasure he derived trom 
lingering in his aunt’s bakehouse, and said 
he was reminded of it by the Sacristan’s 
cell at Assisi. Mr. Ruskin talks constantly 
of himself, yet he is not selfish. His ego- 
tism is like the innocent egotism of a child 
which always supposes the whole world to 
be concerned in the sad story of a bruised 
elbow or a broken toy. We must all sym- 
pathize with the inevitable “least shade 
of shyness” which increasing prosperity 
drew between Hunter Street, Brunswick 
Square, and Market Street, Croydon; and 
we cannot but rejoice when the family 
goes again to visit the homely aunt, to 
walk “on Duppas Hill and on the heather 
of Addington.” 

Mr. Ruskin’s father, he tells us in the 
tenth number of Fors, began business as a 
wine merchant with no capital and a con- 
siderable amount of debt bequeathed by 
his grandfather. He paid his debts and 
made money, and his son has written on 
the granite slab over his grave that he 
was an “entirely honest merchant.” 
There is a charming passage about his 
travels through England with his father, 
the books he used to read, the pictures he 
used to see, and how early he discovered 
the political truth that it was better to live 
in a small house and have Warwick Castle 
to be astonished at than to live in War- 
wick Castle and have nothing to be aston- 
ished at. Indeed, he goes further in this 
connection, for he adds that he is obliged 
to refuse many kind invitations to America 
because he could not, even for a couple of 
months, live in a country so miserable as to 
possess no castles. In his twenty-fourth 
letter we have an account of his surname, 
He does not like the look of it, he says, 
because, as he-apprehends, it is only short 
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for “ Rough Skin” in the sense of “ Pig- 
skin ;” and he cannot find historical men- 
tion of any other form of the name, except 
in a place to which he has lost the refer- 
ence, as that of the leading devil of four, 
Red-skin and Blue-skin, and he forgets the 
skins of the other two, who performed ina 
religious play of the fourteenth century. 
This derivation can hardly be taken seri- 
ously, but Mr. Ruskin gives no indication 
in the context of any intention: of joking. 
If there is any doubt that Ruskin means 
“little Russ,” or Russian, it may be de- 
rived from a diminutive of Ralph, innume- 
rable forms of which exist. Mr. Ruskin’s 
father had a taste for art, and as to his 
other relations, we read that, besides the 
baker’s wife of whom we have spoken, he 
had an aunt married to a tanner; and that 
there used to be a greengrocer of his name 
in a small shop near the Crystal Palace. 
His maternal grandfather went to sea at 
Yarmouth, and was killed when two-and- 
thirty years of age “ by trying to ride in- 
stead of walk into Croydon; he got his 
leg crushed by the horse against the wall, 
and died of the hurt’s mortifying.” He 
was engaged, as Mr. Ruskin believes, in 
the herring trade, but we are not told his 
name. He appears to have entertained 
the prevalent notions of his day as to mat- 
ters of family discipline, for though he 
spoiled his two daughters when he was at 
home, he could not forgive any tendency to 
equivocation, and the future Mrs. Ruskin, 
having once told him a lie, was whipped 
with a bundle of new broom twigs, but we 
have the satisfaction of knowing that it did 
not hurt her, though she “ ¢hought a good 
deal of it.” There is also an aunt of whom 
he tells, in Letter X., that she lived in the 
town of Perth, gave him cold mutton on 
Sundays, but had a garden full of goose- 
berry bushes. What this last particular 
implies can only be known to those for- 
tunate persons who have tasted gooseber- 
ries where they grow in perfection. If 
nightingales are only to be heard south of 
the Trent, gooseberries can only be eaten 
north of it. He adds :—“ My mother, in- 
deed, never went so far as my aunt, nor 
carried her religion down to the ninth or 
glacial circle of Holiness, by giving me cold 
dinner, and to this day I em apt to over- 
eat myself with Yorkshire pudding, in re- 
membrance of the consolation it used to af- 
ford me at one o'clock. Good Friday also 
was partly ‘intermeddled,’ as Chaucer 





would call it, with light and shade, be- 
cause there were hot-cross buns at break- 
fast, though we had to go to church after- 
wards.” Mr. Ruskin’s recollections of 
Sunday do not appear to be of a pleasing 
character. He asserts that he lost the plea- 
sure of three-sevenths of his life because of 
Sunday, that he always had a way of look- 
ing forward to things, and that a lurid 
shade was cast over the whole of Friday 
and Saturday by the horrible sense that 
Sunday was coming and inevitable. 

He very early made up his mind on 
certain metaphysical questions. Before he 
was ten years old he had settled for himself 
responsibility and free will by jumping up 
and down an awkward turn of four steps, 
and considering whether it was likely that 
God knew whether he should jump only 
three or the whole four at a time. Having 
settled it in his mind that God knew quite 
well, though he did not, which he should 
do, and also whether he should fall or not 
‘ in the course of the performance—though 
he was altogether responsible for taking 
care not to fall—he never troubled his 
head more on the matter. In another 
pore he gives some description of what 

e calls strong associative fancy about 
words. When he was a child the word 
“ crocodile” always seemed to him very 
terrific, and he would even hastily in any 
book turn a leaf in which it was printed 
with a capital C. He complains that no 
one told him that crocodile only meant “a 
creature that is afraid of crocuses,” but he 
intends to buy in Paris an artificial croco- 
dile, and to show it to the first lizard he 
meets in Italy, to see what it thinks of it. 

With regard to money matters, Mr. 
Ruskin is most explicit. He had, when he 
wrote Letter XVIII., fifteen thousand 
pounds in Bank Stock, for which he got 
seven per cent. ; but this particular source 
of income seems to cause him some un- 
easiness, as he feels sure it represents usury, 
and the Directors never ask his advice as 
to their investments, or solicit his superin- 
tendence of their affairs. Mr. Ruskin in 
the Bank parlor is a frightful vision, al- 
though he seems able to manage his house 
property at Greenwich on intelligible prin- 
ciples, and complains just like anybody 
else at the lawyer’s delays in selling some 
houses. As to his disposal of his income 
he is equal open. He not only sperks of 
his seven thousand a year, but tells what 
he would like to do with it. We really 
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feel a certain hesitation when we come to 
these pages. He complains that the Am- 
ericans will not sell -him a black girl, and 
mentions his wish to buy a white one with 
a title. No doubt hecan obtain money if 
he goes the right way about it; but he 
seems to think he has not money enough 
left after he has fulfilled charitable obli- 
gations, and “white gitls,” he reflects, 
“come dear, even when one buys them 
only like coals for fuel.” He regrets that 
he did not live in the days of Joan of Arc, 
as he would have been willing to give 
more than ten thousand pounds for her, 
and would not have burnt her. Many 
other traits of character he gives us in 
these notes as to his disposal of money, 
and on the whole we can say little in dis- 
approval, except of one passage, which is 
certainly demoralizing according to our 
modern lights. He dare not, he says, give 
a penny to a beggar unless he is sure no 
clergyman is in sight. 

We have no intention of sneering at 
Fors Clavigera, but it is impossible to judge 
of Mr. Ruskin on ordinary grounds of criti- 
cism, literary or moral. He takes upa posi- 
tion wholly outside the pale of everyday. 
thought. Much of what he says is interest- 
ing only because he says it. Many of the 
anecdotes are important only as betraying 
the bent of his mind. Whole pages are 
occupied with disquisitions which have no 
bearing on any question but that of Mr. 
Ruskin’s standing as an English writer. 
On the other hand, there are passages full 
of poetry, of philosophy, of religion, and 
of art, passages such as no other living 
author could compose, eloquent and full 
of meaning, stirring men up to exertion, 
raising them above sordid considerations, 
brightening their hopes, and guiding their 
aspirations. ‘Then, suddenly, comes some 
remark so exceedingly trivial, or some 
piece of political or social economy so ex- 
ceedingly visionary, that the whole of 
what goes with it is marred and tainted. 
It is often difficult, and sometimes impos- 
sible, to see why discordant notes are in- 
troduced into the piece. It is not easy to 
say what purpose is served by recording 
that Mr. Ruskin likes to have two servants 
with him when he travels, that he is fond 
of a dish of game, that he eats strawberries 
and cream with pleasure, that he once 
learnt twenty-six chapters of the Bible, and 
that he contemplates the use of a hair shirt 
with disfavor. Many peoplewho admire or 
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wonder at his writings will like to know 
that Mr, Ruskin is fifty-five years of age, 
that he eats his breakfast sulkily when cor- 
recting final proof sheets, and is not able 
to correct them at all within hearing of a 
steam whistle or within sight of a rainbow. 
But it is a question how far he is right in 
gratifying this kind of curiosity.. He min- 
isters to a depraved taste in doing so. 
People are self-conscious enough, and 
meddling enough, at the present day, 
without encouragement from one who as- 
sumes to teach everybody. He tells us 
that he has endeavored in vain to read a 
sensational novel on strikes; that when an 
old woman sold oranges at three a penny 
he gave her a penny a piece; that gas 
makes his headache, a peculiarity which 
he shares with all Londoners, we suspect ; 
he declares himself to be misunderstood, 
which we do not doubt; to be ill-temper- 
ed; to have few early friends remaining ; 
to be discouraged and disappointed. His 
servants make him enormous fires on 
warm days, and he is unable to persuade 
his cook to concoct the famous goose 
pie after the old recipe, “written purely 
from practice and dedicated to the Hon. 
Lady Elizabeth Warburton,” in 1791 ; one 
day she wants a new oven, another day 
she has conscientious scruples as to the ex- 
travagance of the pie, and a third she does 
not feel well enough to undertake it at all. 
So much the better for Mr. Ruskin’s di- 
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gestion, as any one will agree who reads 
the prescription given in the twenty-fifth 
number of Fors. Mr. Ruskin is also 
greatly exercised because Messrs. Howell 
and James sent him circulars about silks 
which they have to sell at an alarming 
sacrifice; because penny cookery-books 
com2 to him by post, and, above all, be- 
cause an old {friend asks him to read a 
text every morning in what he calls a 
Sausage-book. In the eleventh letter he 
gives a full account of his residence at 
Denmark Hill, including a statement of 
the rent he paid, the number of men he 
employed, the shrubs he grew, and the 
azaleas he presented to young ladies. He 
tells his readers several things about his 
character too, some of which they could 
hardly have guessed ; but once such note 
deserves, from its wholly unexpected na- 
ture, particular observation. In the num- 
ber of Fors Clavigera which opened the 
present year we read that Mr. Ruskin 
considers himself a very different person 
from what most people, even of his friends 
and admirers, would suppose. His great 
difficulty—these are his own words— 
of late, whether in lecturing or in writ- 
ing, is in the intensely practical and mat- 
ter-of-fact character of his own mind, as 
opposed to the loquacious and speculative 
disposition, not only of the British public, 
but of all his former friends.—Saturday 
Review. 
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NOTES OF THE PRESIDENT’S ADDRESS. 


In the very beginnings of science, the parsons, who managed things then, 

Being handy with hammer and chisel, made gods in the likeness of men ; 

Till commerce arose, and at length some men of exceptional power 

Supplanted both demons and gods by the atoms, which lat to this hour. 

Yet they did not abolish the gods, but they sent them well out of the way, 

With the rarest of nectar to drink, and blue fields of nothing to sway. 

From nothing comes nothing, they told us, nought happens by chance, but by fate ; 
There is nothing but atoms and void, all else is mere whims out of date! 

Then why should a man curry favor with beings who cannot exist, 

To compass some petty promotion in nebulous kingdoms of mist ! 

But not by the rays of the sun, nor the glittering shafts of the day, 

Must the fear of the gods be dispelled, but by words, and their wonderful play. 

So treading a path all untrod, the poet-philosopher sings 

Of the seeds of the mighty world—the first-beginnings of things ; 

How freely he scatters his atoms before the beginning of years ; 

How he clothes them with force as a garment, those small incompressible spheres ! 
Nor yet does he leave them hard-hearted—he dowers them with love and with hate, 
Like spherical small British Asses in infinitesimal state ; 
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Till just as that living Plato, whom foreigners nickname Plateau, 

Drops oil in his whiskey-and-water (for foreigners sweeten it so), 

Each drop keeps apart from the other, enclosed in a flexible skin, 

Till touched by the gentle emotion evolved by the prick of a pin : 

Thus in atoms a simple collision excites a sensational thrill, 

Evolved through all sorts of emotion, as sense, understanding, and will ; 
There is nobody here, I should say, has felt true indignation at all, 

Till an indignation meeting is held in the Ulster Hall ; 

Then gathers the wave of emotion, then noble feelings arise, 

Till you all pass a resolution which takes every man by surprise. 

Thus the pure elementary atom, the unit of mass and of theught, 

By force of mere juxtaposition to life and sensation is brought ; 

So, down through untold generations, transmission of structureless germs 
Enables our race to inherit the thoughts of beasts, fishes, and worms. 
We honor our fathers and mothers, grandfathers and grandmothers too ; 
But how shall we honor the vista of ancestors now in our view ? 

First, then, let us honor the atom, so lively, so wise, and so small ; 

The atomists next let us praise, Epicurus, Lucretius, and all ; 

Let us damn with faint praise Bishop Butler, in whom many atoms combined 
To form that remarkable structure which it pleased him to call—his mind. 
Last, praise we the noble body to which, for the time, we belong, 

Ere yet the swift whirl of the atoms has hurried us, ruthless, along, 

The British Association—like Leviathan worshipped by Hobbes, 

The incarnation of wisdom, built up of our witless nobs, 

Which will carry on endless discussions, when I, and probably you, 
Have melted in infinite azure—and, in short, till all is blue. 
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HOLIDAY BOOKS. 


THE comparatively few books designed spe- 
cially for the holiday season that have been 
published this year would seem to indicate 
that the publishers have no very great confi- 
dence in the “ revival of business’”’—at least 
in this department of their trade. Two or 
three years ago, a bare catalogue of the “ holi- 
day books " would have filled a large portion 
of one of our pages; but tolerably full no- 
tices of all that we have received this season 
—comprising nearly all that have been an- 
nounced—will not encroach very largely upon 
our space. It is to be hoped that this is attri- 
butable to the general depression of business 
rather than to a disposition on the part of 
buyers to search for their presents in other di- 
rections. To our mind, there is no gift, wheth- 
er designed as an expression of affection, or 
merely as a compliment, sc entirely appropri- 
ate as a book ; and certainly nothing more ele- 
gant than one of the better class of holiday 
books can be obtained for so small an amount 
of money. 

One of the choicest and freshest books on 
our table is Longfellow’s Hanging of the Crane. 
(Boston: J. R. Osgood & Co.) The poem, 
which forms its literary feature, would fill no 
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more than two or three of the closely-printed 
pages of a magazine, but it is an entirely sa- 
tisfying treatment of its subject, and is more 
likely to become a general favorite than any 
other of the author’s recent productions. The 
theme is the family and family life ; and in a 
series of panoramic pictures, which the poet 
sees in a vision, we follow the leading inci- 
dents of this life, from the “fortunate, happy 
day, when a new household finds its place 
among the myriad homes of earth,” to that la- 
ter time when, at the Golden Wedding, 


* The ancient bridegroom and the bride, 
Serenely smiling on the scene, 
Behold, well-pleased, on every side 
Their forms and features multiplied, 
As the reflection of a light 
Between two burnished mirrors gleams, 
Or lamps upon a bridge at night 
Stretch on and on before the sight, 
Till the long vista endless seems.” 


The entire poem was evidently written con 
amore, and touched up to its present exquisite 
finish with a tender solicitude, There are pas- 
sages which will strike a sympathetic chord 
in the bosom of every reader, which, the mo- 
ment they are read, take their place in our 
consciousness rather as an expression of per- 
sonal experience than as the record of anoth- 
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er’s thought. One of these passages we can 
not refrain from quoting: 


** Seated, I see the two again, 
But not alone; they entertain 
A little angel unaware, 
With face as round as is the moon ; 
A royal guest with flaxen hair, 
Who, throned upon his lofty chair, 
Drums on the table with his spoon, 
Then drops it careless on the floor, 
To grasp the things uns¢en before. 
Are these celestial manners? these 
The ways that win, the arts that please ? 
Ah yes; consider well the guest, 
And whatso’er he does seems best ; 
He ruleth by the right divine 
Of helplessness, so lately born 
In purple chambers of the morn, 
As sovereign over thee and thine. 
He speaketh not ; and yet there lies 
A conversation in his eyes ; 
The golden silence of the Greek, 
The gravest wisdom of the wise, 
Not spoken in language, but in looks 
More legible than printed books, 
As if he could but would not speak.”’ 


The illustrations are numerous, occupying 
considerably more space than the text itself; 
and they do what pictures of this kind seldom 
succeed in doing—they really draw out, elabo- 
rate, and emphasize the poet’s meaning. Most 
of them are by Miss Mary A. Hallock, to 
whose share has fallen all the figure pieces; 
and she exhibits in this difficult department a 
vigor and vividness of conception, and a deli- 
cacy of execution, which entitle her to rank 
henceforth among the best of American engra- 
vers. The only portions of the pictures which 
she has contributed to this volume that are 
failures—that are less than good—are her 
child-faces. These are as wooden, as expres- 
sionless, and as ill-proportioned as any of 
those to which the shop-windows accustom us 
at this time of the year. The landscape pieces 
are by Mr. Thomas Moran, and are of the 
well-known excellence of that artist's work. 
Besides the regular illustrations, there are a 
great many emblematical and ornamental vig- 
nettes, some of which are very beautifully 
drawn. 


The elaborate article in our last month’s num- 
ber renders it unnecessary for us to say more 
concerning the literary character of Vers de 
Société, Selected from Recent Authors, by Charles 
H. Jones (New-York: Henry Holt & Co.) 
than that the goodly-sized volume contains a 
fairly complete collection of the best vers de 
société, from about the beginning of the cen- 
tury to our own time. The century, indeed, 
has been stretched back far enough to include 
Praed, Landor, and Moore, and toward the 
latter part of the volume will be found the 
names of poets who have just begun to make 
a reputation, or whose reputation will be 
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made when the present generation has grown 
old. The book itself, apart from its contents, 
is perhaps the daintiest and most elegant spe- 
cimen of book-making that America has yet 
achieved. The illustrations are not nume- 
rous ; but the paper, printing, binding, and 
ornamentation are most artistic, while the 
size of the volume—a large, thick quarto of 
416 pages—sets off every thing to the best 
advantage. The binding in particular is novel 
and highly appropriate—giving a foretaste, as 
it were, of the dainty things within. In the 
upper right-hand corner of the front cover, 
Cupid, with crush hat, gloves, and opera-glass, 
reclines, supported by a vine of morning- 
glory. This vine passes downward across the 
cover, and across the back to the lower left- 
hand corner of the under cover, where Mr. 
Holt’s owl is clinging to it with solemn 
and owl-like tenacity. On the back of the 
book, a half-open fan hangs from the morning- 
glory vine, and on the front cover a domino- 
mask. The whole design is stamped in deep- 
ly in gilt, contrasting brilliantly with the color- 
ed cloth. 

The same firm (Henry Holt & Co.) publish 
a new edition of Taine’s Zour Through the 
Pyrenees, illustrated by Gustave Doré. This 
beautiful and entertaining book was publish- 
ed for the holiday season of last year, but the 
demand for it swept the edition out of print 
in so short a time, that the present edition 
will be substantially a new work to many 
purchasers. A detailed notice of the book 
may be found in the Eciecric for January, 
1874. 


Besides Bryant’s “‘ Among the Trees,” no- 
ticed in our last number, Messrs. G. P. Put- 
nam’s Sons (New-York) publish a_ holiday 
edition of Mrs. Nathaniel Hawthorne's “ Notes 
in England and Italy,” one of the most un- 
pretending and at the same time one of the 
most enjoyable records of foreign travel that 


has appeared in recent years. Mrs. Haw- 
thorne had none of her husband's subtlety of 
insight and exquisite literary art, but she 
looked upon many of the things best 
worth seeing in England, Scotland, and Italy, 
with keenly-observant eyes and intelligent 
sympathy, and in these “Notes” she has 
written down her impressions of them with 
all the frank simplicity characteristic of a 
private journal. Architecture, sculpture, and 
painting seem to have interested her most, 
and of the great masterpieces in these kin- 
dred arts, the reader will find here some fresh 
and appreciative descriptions. The book is 
beautifully printed, with that creamy tint or 
paper and breadth of margin which are so 
pleasing tothe eye. The illustrations consist 
of ten full-page steel engravings. 





For quite little folks, we have seen nothing 
for a long time more attractive than Zhe Little 
Folks’ Picture Gallery (New-York : The Ame- 
rican News Co.) The book is so large that it 
will stay open by its own weight (a very im- 
portant point in picture-books designed for 
children), and there is an illustration on each 
page. Some of these illustrations are excel- 
lent in every respect, and all of them are of a 
kind to attract the attention of young chil- 
dren. A few rhymed verses under each serve 
to explain the picture. 

Rhymes and Fingles, by Mary Mapes Dodge 
(New-York : Scribner, Armstrong & Co), 
though copiously and amusingly illustrated, 
will attract chiefly through its verses. These 
are similar to Miss Rossetti’s *‘ Sing-Song ” 
nursery rhymes, and are equally good ; some 
of them indeed deserving a permanent place 
in nursery literature. The book is adapted 
for children of all ages, not excluding their 
mothers and grandmothers, to any of whom, 
doubtless, it would prove pleasing. 


Mr. Frank R. Stockton’s What Might Have 
Been Expected (New-York: Dodd & Mead), 
though not designed especially for a holiday 
book, is good enough for any season, and 
ought to add to the happiness of every boy or 
girl into whose hands it is put, even at Christ- 
mas-time. It is a thoroughly good story— 
interesting, instructive, wholesome, and true 
to life. A few of the incidents, perhaps, are 
a little overstrained, and the local coloring is 
laid on rather thickly for perfect art ; but 
these are minor blemishes in a work which 
we can recommend for a place on the shelf 
beside the same author's “ Roundabout Ram- 
bles,” Mrs. Dodge’s “ Hans Brinker,” “ Alice's 
Adventures in Wonderland,” Miss Alcott’s 
books, and the two or three other first-rate 
additions that have been made in recent years 
to juvenile literature. The volume is well 
illustrated by artists of reputation. 
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FOREIGN LITERARY NOTES. 


Mk. F. J. Dickens, son of the late novelist, 
is now in Ottawa, and will probably reside 
there permanently. 


Juarez, the late President of Mexico, has 
left in MS. an interesting autobiography, which 
is to be shortly published. 


Mr. KINcLakre's fifth volume of the “ Histo- 
ry of the Crimean War,” which deals princi- 
pally with the battle of Inkerman, has, it is 


stated, been sent to press by Messrs. Black- 
wood. 


; In his preface to his edition of Milton's Poet- 
ical Works, just published, Professor Masson 
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informs us that Colonel Chester has discover- 
ed the buria! register of the young physician, 
Charles Diodati, the hero of the “ Epitaphium 
Damonis.” He was buried at St. Anne’s, 
Blackfriars, August 27, 1638. 


THE remains of Calderon, the great drama- 
tic poet of Spain, have just been transferred, 
with great ceremony, from the Church of San 
Francisco, in Madrid, to the cemetery of St. 
Nicholas. In the evening, the National Thea- 
tre played “ Life is a Dream,” the most cele- 
brated work of the deceased. 


M. GuILLAuME GuizoT, son of the illustri- 
ous statesman, has been lately in London, en- 
gaged in making researches with respect to 
early English literature, especially that of the 
Chaucer period, on which he is about to deli- 
ver a course of lectures at the Collége de 
France. 


THE tariff of payment for French novelists 
of thirty years since, is curious to look back 
upon. Alexandre Dumas was paid rod. for 
every sixty words, Frederick Soulié got Is. a 
line, while Balzac received three centimes a 
word. Some journalists, however, murmured 
loudly at the length of Balzac’s descriptions, 
and one paper decided that “M. de Bal- 
zac could not be allowed to put in more than 
thirty nails to each of the chairs he was pleased 
to describe.” 


A soctety for the protection of literary pro- 
perty and dramatic art has been formed in 
Russia. The statutes of the society are drawn 
up on the communistic principle that the pro- 
ductions of every one of the members shall 
benefit the whole society. The latter have to 
keep up relations with all the managers of 
theatres, and sell them the right of producing 
new dramas. The royalty goes into the so- 
ciety’s cash-box, and the authors receive the 
percentage granted by the genetal meeting 
of the society. 


Proressor WAGNER, of Hamburg, has fin- 
ished his great collection of the earliest works 
of Modern Greek Poetry, in which he has 
printed above 9,000 lines for the first time. Dr. 
Wagner has also just finished a careful reprint 
of Bentley’s famous Dissertations, in the origi- 
nal spelling, with an introduction and notes. 
Dr. Wagner thinks of reprinting the very rare, 
if not unique, 1595 edition of “Axilia Phib- 
parthens Loving Follie. . . . at London, 
printed by R. R. for William Matter, dwell- 
ing in Fleet Street at the signe of the hande 
and plough,” 1595. The earliest edition 
known to Corser, Collier, and Hazlitt, is that 
of 1603. 


Wirth reference to Mill’s Essays on Religion 
and to the editor's prefatory remark, that “ the 
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volume was not withheld by him on account 
of teluctance to encounter whatever odium 
might result from the free expression of his 
opinions on religion,” a correspondent of the 
Athenaeum writes: 

“Conversing with Mr. Mill, only a few 
weeks before his death, on the change in pub- 
lic opinion as regards the discussion of reli- 
gious questions, I remarked that the time ap- 
peared to have come when free-thinkers might 
properly give full expression to their views. I 
was struck by the vehemence of his answer, 
‘Yes, quite come.’ I did not know that he 
was then actually planning the publication of 
the Essay on ‘ Nature,’ which he had written 
fifteen or more years before, or that the ‘ The- 
ism’ was in manuscript, but the peculiar em- 
phasis laid upon his words led me to believe 
that h¢ was resolved to give public utterance 
of some sort to the opinions that he never 
concealed from his friends. He evidently 
considered that this season of religious ‘ revi- 
val’—taking such diverse forms as Ultramon- 
tanism and Ritualism on the one hand, and 
Spiritualism on the other,—called for some 
protest against Supernaturalism, as well as 
that the more or less illogical revolt of so 
large a portion of the public, apparent in the 
popularity of books like Dr. Colenso’s and 
‘Essays and Reviews,’ needed direction in 
surer channels than it threatened to take.” 


M. Hippo.yte Cocuery has discovered a 
curious document, being a certificate of bap- 
tism in which the poet Moliére appears as 
godfather. It was found in the archives of 
the Hétel de Ville of Paris, and runs thus: 
“This thirtieth day of the tnonth of March, 
1671, was baptized Jean-Baptiste-Claude Jen- 
nequin, son of Messire Claude Jennequin, of- 
ficer of the King, and Mademoiselle Desjalles. 
His godfather is Messire Jean-Baptiste-Poque- 
lin Moliére, valet-de-chambre of the King, 
having no fixed domicile, and the godmo- 
ther, Géneviéve Jennequin.—B. PoQueELin 
Moukre, G. JenNeQquin.” This document 
was extracted from the civil register of the 
parish of Auteuil, where Moliére often went 
to see his friend Boileau. 


A CORRESPONDENT sends to the Atheneum 
the following extracts from a letter of Barry 
Cornwall's : 


“32 Weymouth Street, 14 Nov. 1870. 
“Dear Sir: I have this morning received 
your book, and your letter accompanying it. 
Although I can scarcely write (I am eighty- 
two), I will try to thank you for it. I 
observe that names are connected with one or 


two poems which are familiar to me. There 
is, for instance, the name of my poor daughter 
(who died three or four years ago). There is 
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the name of Tennyson, whom I have long 
known ; and of Lord Byron, whom J remem- 
ber in my youth. I was, in fact, at Harrow 
School with him, and with Sir Robert Peel, 
about the year 1801. You see I speak of 
every thing in the past tense; so I shail be 
amongst the past very shortly. That I shall die 
and be forgotten is one of the consequences 
of living at all. You will excuse all this va- 
pid nonsense from a man who has lived into 
his second childhood. Your obliged, 

“ B. W. PROCTER.” 


It is strange that among the thousands of 
biographies of great and little men which have 
been produced to meet the growing taste of 
the public for this sort of literature, no real 
biography of one of our very greatest men has 
hitherto appeared. Immediately after the 
death of John Locke, his friend, Le Clerc, 
published a short memoir of him in the Bidé- 
othégue Choisie, and that sketch, though hardly 
long enough for a magazine article nowadays, 
was remarkably good of its kind. Translated 
into English, it satisfied the admirers of Locke 
for a century and a quarter, until, fifty years 
ago, Lord King published his much more 
pretentious “Life.” Lord King’s two vo- 
lumes, however, though enriched by many 
valuable reprints and first prints of extracts 
from Locke’s correspondence and diaries, were, 
as a biography, little more than a badly spun- 
out reproduction of Le Clerc’s article. During 
the last four or five generations, of course, nu- 
merous stray contributions to Locke’s biogra- 
phy have been made by commentators on his 
writings, authors of books on other subjects, 
magazine writers, and others. But all these 
need collecting and sifting, and a great deal 
of valuable manuscript material has never yet 
been made use of. We are glad to hear that 
Mr. Fox Bourne is now working at this sub- 
ject, with the view of producing a careful and 
exhaustive life of the philosopher. — A/éhe- 
n@um, 


—_e@e—— 
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SMALL SIZE OF THE BRAIN IN TERTIARY 
MAMMALS.—At the last meeting of the Con- 
necticut Academy of Arts and Sciences, Prof. 
Marsh, of Yale College, made a communica- 
tion on the size of the brain in Tertiary mam- 
mals. His researches on this subject have 
been mainly confined to the larger extinct 
mammals which he had obtained in the Rocky 
Mountain region, and the results are of pecu- 
liar interest. The Eocene mammals all ap- 
pear to have had small brains, and in some ot 
them the brain cavity was hardly more capa- 
cious than in the higher reptiles. The largest 
Eocene mammals are the Dinocerata, which 
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were but little inferior to the elephant in bulk. 
In Dinoceras (Marsh), the type genus, the brain 
cavity is not more than one-eighth the average 
size of that in existing rhinoceroses. In the 
other genera of this order, Zionceras (Marsh) 
and Unitatherium (Leidy), the smallness of the 


brain was quite remarkable. The gigantic 
mammals of the American Miocene are the 
Brontotheride, which equalled the Dinocerata 
in size. In Brontotherium (Marsh), the only 
genus of the family in which the skull is 
known, the brain cavity is very much larger 
than in the Eocene Divroceras, being about the 
size of the brain in the Indian rhinoceros. In 
the Pliocene strata of the West, a species of 
mastodon is the largest mammal; and al- 
though but little superior in absolute size 
to Brontotherium, it had avery much larger 
brain, but not equal to that of existing Probo- 
scidians. The tapiroid ungulates of the Eo- 
cene had small brain cavities, much smaller 
than their allies, the Miocene Rhinocertodia. 
The Pliocene representatives of the latter 
group had well-developed brains, but propor- 
tionally smaller than living species. A simi- 
lar progression in brain capacity seems to be 
well marked in the equine mammals, especial- 
ly from the Eocene Orohippus, through Mio- 
hippus and Anchitherium of the Miocene, Plio- 
hippus and Hipparion of the Pliocene, to the 
recent Zguus. In other groups of mammals, 
likewise, so far as observed, the size of the 
brain shows a corresponding increase in the 
successive subdivisions of the Tertiary. 
These facts have a very important bearing on 
the evolution of mammals, and open an inter- 
esting field for further investigation. 


SPONTANEOUS GENERATION FROM A CHEMI- 
CAL Point or View.—Professor Debus, F.R.S, 
in delivering an address before the British 
Association at Belfast, said that one of the 
most perplexing problems in physiological 
inquiry was the question, What is the origin 
of the lower forms of life which are supposed 
by some to be formed spontaneously from in- 
organic material? He proposed to consider 
the question entirely from the chemist’s point 
of view. The question was, Was it possible 
that the lower forms of life could be produced 
as the mere spontaneous work of inorganic 
material? Some philosophers believed that 
such a formation was possible. Darwin, in 
his work, propounded a certain view about 
changes which animals underwent when the 
external conditions under which they lived 
became changed. By experiments, and draw- 
ing conclusions from them, he did not go so 
far as to assert it was possible that from inor- 
ganic matter organic life could be originated. 
He never said that, though some followers had 
expounded his theory as going to that length. 
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He (Professor Debus) thought that this ques- 
tion was really one in chemical science. By 
inorganic matter he meant matter that met 
their senses—as a piece of flint—and by orga- 
nic matter was to be understood the sub- 
stances which were found in the bodies of ani- 
mals and plants. Professor Debus proceeded 
at some length to consider the question chem- 
ically, and concluded by saying that the result 
of the experiments of chemists was that there 
were not any conditions favorable to the for- 
mation of organic matter from inorganic ma- 
terial ; that, on the contrary, life was destroy- 
ed when the temperature was raised beyond a 
certain point; and chemistry also showed 
that in former ages there did not exist the con- 
ditions which would enable organic life to be 
formed from inorganic matter. 





ORGANS OF HEARING IN INsSECTS.—At the 
last meeting of the American National Aca- 
demy of Sciences, Professor A. M. Mayer ex- 
hibited experimental confirmation of the the- 
orem of Fourier as applied by him in his pro- 
positions relating to the nature of a simple 
sound, and to the analysis by the ear of a 
composite sound into its elementary pendu- 
lum-vibrations; and to show experiments 
elucidating the hypothesis of audition of 
Helmholtz. Placing a male mosquito under 
the microscope, and sounding various notes 
of tuning-forks in the range of a sound given 
by a female mosquito, the various fibres of the 
antenne of the male mosquito vibrated sym- 
pathetically to these sounds. The longest 
fibres vibrated sympathetically to the grave 
notes, and the short fibres vibrated sympathe- 
tically to the higher notes. The fact that the 
nocturnal insects have highly organized an- 
tennz, while the diurnal ones have not, and 
also the fact that the anatomy of these parts of 
insects shows a highly developed nervous or- 
ganization, lead to the highly probable infer- 
ence that Prof. Mayer has here given facts 
which form the first sure basis of reasoning in 
reference to the nature of the auditory appa- 
ratus of insects. 


APPLICATION OF THE SAND-BLAST TO Mr- 
croscopy.—An application of the sand-blast 
to scientific purposes has been made, which 
will greatly interest microscopists, It is the 
hollowing out of cells in plates of glass for 
objects to be examined with the microscope. 
In a hollow one-fifth of an inch deep, a whole 
insect, or part of insect, can be mounted in 
balsam much more perfectly than in any other 
way, and any number of such hollows can 
easily be produced by a very slender blast of 
sand. The hollow is of course somewhat 
rough, like ground glass ; but, as Mr. Hailes 
saySiin a communication to the Quekett Mi- 
croscopical Club, “this is only an apparent 
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disadvantage. The refractive index of the 
balsam is so nearly that of glass, that it causes 
the granulation entirely to disappear....For 
dry or opaque objects, no preparation is ne- 
cessary, the ground-glass bottom of the cell 
making a soft and agreeable background for 
the object.” Another advantage in the use of 
these cells is, that the insects need not be flat- 
tened before mounting, and will therefore pre- 
sent themselves to the observer's eye withovt 
distortion or loss of structure. 


Tue NATURE AND NurTURE OF MEN OF 
Science.—Not least among the advantages 
offered by science is the fact, that scientific 
work must be honest work. The investigator 
finds that he must work according to the laws 
of nature, or else fail utterly. During the last 
session of the Royal Institution, Mr. Francis 
Galton delivered a lecture “On Men of 
Science—their Nature and their Nurture,” in 
which, after stating that the ratio of scientific 
men to the population of England is about 
one in ten thousand, he shows that the cha- 
racteristics of those men are energy, health, 
steady pursuit of purpose, business habits, 
independence of character, and a strong in- 
nate taste for science. These qualities are 
strongly marked; hence, in addition to the 
laws of nature, we see a reason why scientific 
work should be honest work. But among 
them health stands conspicuous. Mr. Galton 
records two of the answers he received to his 
inquiries on this particular—“ Only absent 
from professional duties two days in thirty 
years; only two headaches in my life ;” and 
“Never ill for more than two or three days 
except with neuralgia,” the latter being from 
a man between seventy and eighty years of 
age. “It is positively startling,” says Mr. 
Galton, “to observe in these returns the 
Strongly hereditary character of good and in- 
different constitutions.” He finds reason to 
believe that marriages of unhealthy men and 
women are not infrequent; and he adds, 
“ these returns seem to show that the issue of 
such marriages are barely capable of pushing 
their way to the front ranks of life. All sta- 
tistical data concur in proving that healthy 
persons are far more likely than others to 
have healthy progeny ; and this truth can not 
be too often illustrated, until it has taken 
such hold of the popular mind, that considera- 
tions of health and energy shall be of recog- 
nised importance in questions of marriage, as 
much so as the more immediately obvious 
ones of rank and fortune.” 


HypRAULIC PowER ON BOARD Suips.—Of 
late years, steam-power has been employed to 
load and unload large ships; the steam is 
conveyed in pipes to different parts of the 
vessel, and does its work in a wasteful and 
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noisy way. It has been shown in a paper, 
read before the Institution of Civil Engineers, 
that water-power is much better suited for the 
purpose than steam-power ; that loading and 
unloading, hoisting the anchor or sails, warp- 
ing the ship into dock, steering, stoking, dis- 
charging ashes, and so forth, can all be done 
quickly and quietly with a proper hydraulic 
apparatus. The power is supplied from an 
accumulator, into which water is forced from 
the engine-room, and is thence led in small 
pipes to the working apparatus. With this 
the engines of a ship may be reversed in three 
seconds ; a large ship can be steered by a boy ; 
and in a vessel of three thousand tons, the 
rudder can be put over from midships to hard 
a port or starboard in sixteen seconds ; in un- 
loading, four ropes running one hundred and 
eighty-seven feet per minute, can be worked 
from one hatchway, and without noise. With 


such capabilities as these, the hydraulic ma- 
chinery can hardly fail to be brought into use 
at all our principal trading ports. 


Dr. HOOKER ON CARNIVOROUS PLANTS.— 
Dr. J. D. Hooker’s recent address to the De- 
partment of Zoology and Botany of the British 
Association, gives the result of his study of 
the carnivorous habits of the Mepenthes, the 
pitcher plants of the East Indies, and supple- 
ments what was already known of like habits 
in Dionea, Sarracenia, Drosera, Darlingtonia, 
and Pinguicula. He states that the rim of the 
pitcher and the under side of the lid, always 
more highly colored than the rest of the plant, 
are provided with numerous honey-secreting 
glands, while the surface immediately below 
is covered with a glass-like cuticle which 
affords no foothold to insects. The entire 
lower portion of the cavity is occupied by in- 
numerable spherical glands which secrete a 
fluid that is always acid and is found in the 
pitcher before the opening of the lid. The 
digestive powers of this fluid were tested in 
various ways, often with surprising results. 
Fragments of meat were rapidly reduced, and 
pieces of fibrin weighing several grains dis- 
solved and totally disappeared in two or three 
days; lumps of cartilage weighing eight to 
ten grains were half gelatinized in twenty-four 
hours, and in three days were greatly dimi- 
nished and reduced to a clear transparent 
jelly. The experiments make it probable that 
these results are not wholly due to the original 
fluid, but that after the addition of the animal 
matter a substance acting as pepsine is pro- 
duced by a change in the process of secretion. 
Dr. Hooker shows the analogy which exists 
between this mode of plant-nutrition and the 
more ordinary one of the embryo in the act of 
germination, and of some colorless plants 
which live by the absorption of the elaborated 
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juices of others. He also very briefly indi- 
cates how the highly specialized organs and 
strange habits of these plants may be conceived 
to have arisen by the process of natural selec- 
tion from ordinary leaf-structures and from 
processes which are common in the vegetable 
world. The fact may at least be accepted as 
proving that the protoplasm of plants can avail] 
itself of the same food with that of animals— 
thus serving as one more link in the continuity 
of nature. 


——_* ee—— 


VARIETIES. 


Asiatic JuGGLinc.—The next day there 
was a tremendous crowd to see the juggler, 
who had established himself in an open space 
in the middle of the bazaar. He was a fine- 
looking old fellow, with a long white beard, 
in a rich Indian dress; and he looked so 
slim and graceful, and so high-bred, among 
all these rough, common-looking fellows, that 
at first I had eyes for nothing else. Then the 
juggling began ; and very clever it was. I’m 
quite used to it now; but this was my first 
sight of it, and I was immensely astonished. 
First, a little girl came forward, and played 
on a kind of tambourine, and danced to the 
music. Then the juggler suddenly began to 
scold her, till she seemed to get frightened, 
and hid herself under a huge basket which he 
had put beside him—but he instantly drew his 
sword and ran it through the basket; there 
was aloud shriek, and the sword came back 
all bloody. Then some of the people thought 
he had really killed her, and ran forward to 
seize him ;' but when they lifted the basket, 
there was nothing there; and presently the 
girl came running out from somewhere or 
other perfectly sound. Then there were 
great cries of “ Yakshi, yakshi !’’ (well done), 
and when the girl went round with her tam- 
bourine, she got as much money as she could 
hold. Then another man who was with him 
spread a tent, and the juggler went in. Pre- 
sently the tent was drawn away, and there 
was the old fellow sitting cross-legged in the 
air, with nothing to support him; and the 
assistant took a sword, and slashed about on 
all sides of his master, to show that there was 
nothing there. Then he took a large egg, 
and, laying it on a board, struck it with his 
sabre, without doing it the least harm. Then 
he told one of the spectators to pick it up; 
but although the man took it as carefully as 
he could, it broke all to bits in his fingers. 
So then there was more applause. Then he 
showed us the mango trick, which, they tell 
me, is very common in India too. He plant- 
ed a mango-pip in the hard clay, making one 
of the crowd water it himself, to show that 
there was no trick in that, and then put a 
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cloth over it. Presently, he took it off, and 
there was the first shoot just above the earth. 
The next time he uncovered it, the thing had 
shot up some height, and had got a blossom 
on it. The third uncovering showed us the 
fruit just forming; and at the fourth, it was 
already ripe, and he gave us bits of it to 
taste.— The Boy-Slave in Bokhara. 


VEGETABLE VERSUS ANIMAL Foop.—The ar- 
guments adduced by our authors to prove the 
superiority of vegetable diet in the production 
of ‘muscular strength are based, of course, on 
observation and experience. Referring to the 
Statistics collected by means of a series of ex- 
periments instituted and conducted some years 
since by Dr. Forbes of Edinburgh, we find that 
a number of English, Scotch, and Irish labor- 
ers, of the age of twenty-five, being submitted 
to trial in relation to average height, weight, 
and strength, the superiority in all three qua- 
lifications was adjudged to the Irishmen, the 
Scotchmen occupying the next place, and the 
Englishmen coming last in the category. It 
was then ascertained that the latter had been 
accustomed to a mixed diet of flesh and 
bread, the Scotchmen principally to oatmeal 
porridge, and the Irishmen to an exclusively 
potato diet. Sir Francis: Head informs us 
that immense loads are carried by South 
American miners, who feed entirely on grain 
and pulse. Lord Heathfield, who defended 
the fortress of Gibraltar with consummate 
skill and persevering courage, was well 
known for his hardy dietetic habits. He 
neither ate animal food nor drank wine; his 
constant diet being bread and vegetables. 
“The Laplanders,” says Dr. Lambe, “ are of 
a dwarfish stature. It may be thought that 
this is the effect of their polar cold. But we 
find interspersed among them, and inhabiting 
the same bleak latitudes, numerous families 
of industrious Finns, who cultivate the earth, 
and live on such meagre produce as it affords. 
The Laplanders subsist on animal oil and 
flesh, and as a result are stunted and dimi- 
nutive alike in body and intelligence. The 
Greeks of old days are associated in our 
minds with all that the world holds best of 
valor and of strength. These splendid he- 
roes—the defenders of Thermopylae, the 
champions of Salamis and Marathon—were 
from infancy nourished on the plainest vege- 
table fare. The athletes who took part in 
the muscular games of Greece were also 
trained entirely on grain and vegetable food. 
At the Gymnasia, where this training was 
undergone, the regimen was very severe. 
The only aliments allowed were dried figs, 
nuts, cheese, and a coarse bread. Later on, 
when the reign of luxury had corrupted these 
simple habits, a portion of flesh was intro- 
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duced into the bill of fare permitted to the 
athletes. But it was soon found that the free 
use of this kind of aliment made them abnor- 
mally stupid and senseless. The diet of the 
soldiers of the Roman Republic, in its palm- 
iest and manliest days, was also almost ex- 
clusively vegetarian.— Westminster Review. 


Scorr’s Lrrerary EARNiInGs.—The total of 
Scott’s earnings by his pen has been estimat- 
ed at £250,000, and* the daily value of the 
“task” which he set himself when at work 
upon “ The Life of Napoleon,” averaged £36 
aday. It must be recollected, however, that 
Scott was then working double tides, as he 
called it—that is, six, seven, eight, and ten 
hours a day. But the best way of testing the 
value of Scott’s work is to compare it with 
what one of the ablest and most industrious 
of the rank-and-file of literature could then 
make by his pen, when “working like a 
ditcher.” Take Hazlitt. Hazlitt was writing 
for the Edinburgh Review when Scott was at 
work upon “ Woodstock,” and yet, working 
under whip and spur, the utmost that Hazlitt 
could earn was £5 5s. a day—what is now 
paid for a 7imes article. “1 regularly do ten 
pages a day,” the reviewer tells his lady-love, 
in one of his letters in “The New Pygma- 
lion,” “and this mounts up to thirty guineas 
aweek. So you see I should grow rich at this 
rate, if | could keep on so; and I could keep 
on so, if I had you with me to encourage me 
with your sweet smiles, and to share my lot.” 
That, of course, was hyperbole with Hazlitt. 
But it was plain matter of fact with Scott, and 
Scott made by his pen in a week, more than 
Hazlitt made in a couple of months.—Gent#le- 
man's Magazine. 


THE Mosquiro.—In its perfect, or winged 
State, it is about as annoying a creature as can 
be, but then it must be remembered that the 
traveller is but a casual intruder in the natural 
domain of the mosquito, and must expect the 


consequences of his intrusion. Devouring 
travellers is not the normal occupation of the 
mosquito, for hundreds of successive genera- 
tions may live and die, and not one of them 
ever see a human being. Their real object is 
a beneficent one. In their larval state, they 
live in the water, and feed upon the tiny par- 
ticles of decaying matter that are too small to 
be appreciated by the larger aquatic beings, 
and, by devouring them, purify the water, and 
convert death into life. Even in our ponds 
at home, we are much indebted to the gnat 
larve for saving us from miasma; while the 
vast armies of mosquito larve that swarm 
along the edges of tropical lakes, and feed 
upon the decaying substances that fall from 
the herbage of the banks, purify at the same 
time the water and the atmosphere, and enable 
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human beings to breathe with safety the air 
in which, without their aid, no animal higher 
than a reptile could have existed.—“ /nsects 
Abroad,” by the Rev. F. G. Wood. 


EXERCISE FOR CHILDREN.—Slow walking is 
of but little use to any one as a sanitary mea- 
sure; it should be quick and brisk. Such 
large numbers of the children of our towns 
appear to be almost shut up to walking as the 
only out-of-door exercise that they can take, 
that it is one by no means to be despised, but 
rather to be made the most of ; and where, as 
in the country, a walk can be made to include 
all sorts of games—leaping, running, climbing, 
etc.—nothing could be better. But still, fora 
large majority of English boys and girls, the 
usual tame “constitutional” is not enough. 
It does not afford a sufficiently wide outlet 
for the boiling over of their fun and vitality ; 
neither does it equably exercise and develop 
all the muscles of their frame, those of the 
arms, back, chest, and abdomen being left al- 
most inactive. To insure these two essen- 
tials we must give them games and sport, out 
of which, if rightly directed, double the en- 
joyment and double the hard work is to be 
got. Even the boisterous merriment and 
noise of these pursuits is good for them phy- 
sically. How the chest is expanded, and the 
lungs exercised and strengthened, by the 
shouting and free and loud use of the voice 
that always is heard throughout the games of 
childhood and youth! By their very noisiness 
they are unawares making use of a very impor- 
tant means of health.— 7e Management of In- 
Jancy and Childhood in Health and Disease. 

Tue Tuirsty Desert.—The road we were 
following was broad and well beaten. It was 
a regular caravan route, and bore many marks 
of the passage of the Grand Duke Nicholas; 
amongst the rest were prominent the bodies 
of dead camels that had fallen by the wayside 
from exhaustion. An hour's gallop brought 
us up to my caravan, which was plodding 
lazily along. It had been augmented by the 
addition of two horses and a Kirghiz carrier, 
with the mail which Captain Hiezing had in- 
trusted to my care. Now we enter for the 
first time that part of the desert which offers 
the greatest danger to the traveler, and sur- 
rounds him with the greatest horrors. The 
friendly rivers and the frequent wells and 
pools of water have been left behind. Yet 
the face of the country is fair. Gentle eleva- 
tions roll off in every direction, covered with 
masses of verdure of a dark rich green, that 
rival in exuberance the luxuriant carpet of 
an American prairie; and the sun, shining 
down from an unclouded sky, turns the spots 
of yellow sand, seen here and there, into 
patches of glorious golden light. But all this 
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beauty is deceptive. These gentle hills are only 
sand, and the verdure which clothes them hides 
horrors as great as those covered by the roses 
that twine themselves over sepulchres. Blos- 
soms shoot up, ripen, die, and rot, in the 
course of afew days. The verdure consists 
of but a rank soft weed that breaks out into 
an eruptive kind of flower, which, dropping 
off at the slightest touch, emits a most offen- 
sive odor. Beneath the broad leaves lurk 
scorpions, tarantulas, immense lizards, often 
five or six feet long, turtles and serpents, and 
the putrifying bodies of dead camels. Once 
lost in this desert ocean, without guide or 
water, you’may wander for days, until you 
and your horse sink exhausted to die of thirst, 
with the noxious weed for bed, winding-sheet, 
and grave.—Campaigning on the Oxus, and the 
Fall of Khiva. By F. A. MacGahan. 


GERMAN SvuperRstiTion.—In the Hartz 
mountains, and on the Rhine, there are so- 
called Judas fires; in South Germany, and 
particularly the Bavarian Highlands, we find 
the Easter and St. John’s fires. The former 
are lighted on Easter Eve, at the time when 
the resurrection is considered to have been 
accomplished. On the 23d of June the moun- 
tains are blazing with the midsummer fires. 
Some days previously boys go about from 
house to house collecting wood, and singing : 

If here an honest man doth live, 
A faggot he will gladly give: 
Two faggots and two sticks, that so 
Our fire may bravely glare and glow ! 
Every household must contribute its share, or 
else the bauerin will find her hearth unpro- 
ductive during the year. The flame itself 
possesses prophetic, saving, healing, and con- 
secrating powers. Its height foretells the 
growth of the next crop of flax; whoever 
jumps over the fire will not suffer from sun- 
stroke, rheumatism, or fever throughout the 
year. It isa universal custom to drive sick 
cattle either over the smouldering embers, or 
else through the flame, in order to restore 
them to health, and to preserve them from 
witchcraft, accident, and pestilence. But the 
most important ceremony is when the youths 
and maidens leap through the fire, for that is 
a matter of heart and hand. The mere invi- 
tation is a public sign of wooing, and accep- 
tance shows that the suitor is favorably re- 
ceived. One, who already feels pretty certain 
of his reception, approaches the maiden of 
his choice, clasps his hands, and sings— 
Above my head, below my head, 
My hat 1 gaily swing, 
The girl that I love, now with me, 
Through the fire must spring! 
If he receives her hand as a token that she is 
willing to go through fire with him, as well as 
through life, the couple run hand-in-hand 
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towards the flame, and attempt to spring over 
or through it. A successful spring is a sure 
sign that the two young people belong to one 
another; their love has been hallowed by 
fire. But should one chance to fall or stum- 
ble, something will probably cause their sepa- 
ration. The flickering or smoking of the 
fire signifies that trials are in store for the 
newly-formed alliance ; but when the flames 
rise up high and clear during their leap, or 
crackle as though rejoicing over the agile 
pair, then the future life may be commenced 
at once in peace and security, for ‘he midsum- 
mer fire has foretold prosperity —AJ// the Year 
Round. 

A SLEEP SONG. 
Sister Simplicitie, 
Sing, sing a song to me, 
Sing me to sleep: 
Some legend low and long, 


Slow as the summer song 
Of the dull Deep. 


Some legend long and low, 
Whose equal ebb and flow 

To and fro creep 

On the deep marge of gray 
’Tween the soul’s night and day, 
Washing awake away 

Into sleep. 


Some legend low and long, 
Never so weak or strong 
As to let go 

While it can hold this heart 
Withouten sigh or smart, 
Or as to hold this heart 
When it sighs “ No.” 


Some long low swaying song, 
As the swayed shadows long 
Sway to and fro, 

Where thro’ the crowing cocks 
And by the swinging clocks 
Some weary mother rccks 
Some weary woe. 


Sing up and down to me 

Like a dream-boat at sea, 

So and still so; 

Float thro’ the “ then” and “ when,” 
Rising from when to then, 

Sinking from then to when 

While the waves go. 


Low and high, high and low, 

Now and then, then and now, 

Now, now; 

And when the now is then and when the then 
is now, 

And when the low is high and when the high 
is low, 

Low, low; 

Let me float, let the boat 

Go, go; 

Let me glide, let me slide 

Slow, slow; 

Gliding boat, sliding boat, 

Slow, slow; 

Glide away, slide away 

So, so. 





